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See ee ee ae 


With the Victrola and Victor Records 


you hear the greatest artists 
just as they wish to be heard 


Your interpretation of a piece of 
music may be in itself a highly ar- 
tistic achievement, but not if super- 
imposed on the interpretation of a 
master. It then would be neither 
one thing nor the other. 

The Victrola is equipped with 
doors so that the volume of tone 
may be regulated to suit varying con- 
ditions. They are not intended to 
be used in imposing amateur “inter- 
pretations” upon those of the world’s 
— artists, for that would be to 
ose the very thing you seek—the fin- 
est known interpretations of music. 

A Victor Record of Caruso is 
Caruso himself—provided always 
that some less qualified person shall 
not tamper with what the artist him- 
self has done. | 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. Victor 
dealers everywhere. New Victor 
Records on sale at all dealers on the 
Ist of each month. 


“VICTROLA’ 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


fs a trademarked word which identi- 
fies products manufactured by the 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 


Victrola XVII, $350 
Victrola XVII, electric, $415 
Mahogany or oak 


\\ “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


This trademark and the trademarked word 
“Victrola” identify all our products. Look 
under the lid! Look on the label! 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
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of Milk Modification. 


Send today for a trial size bottle 


Se 


of Mellin’s Food, together wit! 


our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass 
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ashion says 
the use of 


DEL-A-TON 


} 

$ necessary so IN as 
leeveless poe one sheer fabrics for 
i eeves are wi It assists freedom 


of move- 

nt, un hamper e 1 Spee e. modest eleRance and 
4 rrect style. u 
| “they all use ~ a 
L Delatone is an old and well known scien- 
j 


tific preparation for the 
quick, safe and certain 
removal of 
drowths, no matter how 
thick or stubborn. After 
application the skin is 
clear, firm and hairless, 
With no pain or discol- 
oration. eauty special- 
ists recommend Delatone 
for removal of objec- 
tionable hair from face, 
ne k rarms 


hairy 








THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL Co. 
Dept. LZ 339 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 






















sTuDY AT HOME 

Recome = lawyer. Legally 

ined men win high positions 

big success in business and 

pe public life. Greater oppor. 
ities now than ever ore 

a leader, Law- 

ee Annually 

step. ou can train at home 

Bt uu to pass bar ex- 
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succeasful ata- 
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If your baby is not = 
doing as well as you 
hoped he would, use the 
Mellin’s Food Method 
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Why Have Freckles 


—when they are so easily re- 
moved? Try the following 


treatment: 


Apply a small portion of Stillman’s 
Freckle Cream when retiring Do 
not rub in, but apply lightly Wash 
off in the morning with a good soap 
Continue using the cream until the 
freckles entirely C.sappear 
Start tonight—after two or three 
applications you will see results 
After years of research specialists 
have created this delightful, harm- 
less cream which leaves the skin 
without a blemish. If your druggist 
hasn’t it, write us direct. 50c per jar. 


Stillman’s Face Powder - 50c 
Stillman’s Rouge - - - 25c 
Stillman’s Tooth Paste - 25c 
At. Drug Stores everywher« Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. Write for book- 
let—**Wouldst Thou Be Fair?” for helpful 
beauty hints 
STILLMAN CREAM COMPANY 
Dept. 36 Aurora, Illinois 












by Daylight 


Oo; COURSE, you’ve 
heard of this wonder- 
ful trip and its world-fam- 
ous scenic marvels. Plan 
to enjoy it for yourself this 
summer. The Day Line 
route between Albany and 
New York is direct and 
convenient. All through 
rail tickets accepted. 


Actractive one-day outings New 
York to Bear Mountain, West 
Point, Newburgh and Pough- 
keepsie. Large luxurious steamers. 


Hudson River Day Line 
@ Desbrosses St. Pier New bese 
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McCLURE’S for JUNE 


The Shortest, Easiest and Surest Road 
to Prosperity and Success 


A Subtle, Basic and Fundamental Principle of Success and Supremacy 


Gave me a million dollars 


[his subtle principle in my hands, without education, 
without capital, without training, without experience, and 
without study or waste of time and without health, vitality or 
wil] power has given me the power to earn more than a million 
dollars without selling merchandise, stocks, bonds, books, 
drugs, appliances or any material thing of any character. 


Requires no practice 

This subtle and basic principle of success requires no will 
power, no exer¢ ise, no strength, no energy, no study, no writ 
ing, no dieting, no concentration and no conscious deep 
breathing. There is nothing to practice, nothing to study, 
and nothing to seli. 


There is nothing to buy or sell 

This subtle and basic principle of success does not require 
that you practice economy or keep records, or memorize or 
read, or learn to do anything, or force yourself into any action 
or invest in any stocks, bonds, books, or merchandise. 


Do not confuse 

This Subtle Principle must not be confused with memory 
systems, “will power”’ systems, Christian Science, psychology, 
magnetism, thrift or economy, nor should it be confused with 
health systems, auto-suggesticn, concentration, “personality,” 
self-confidence or opportunity, nor should this Subtle Principk 
be confused with initiative, mental endurance, luck, chance, 
self-analysis or self-control. Neither should this principle be 
confused with imagination, enthusiasm, persuasion, force or 
persistence, nor with the art or science of talking or salesman 
ship, or advertising. 

No one has yet succeeded in gaining success without it. 

No one has ever succeeded in failing with il. 

It is absolutely the master key lo success, prosperity and 
supremacy. 


I had no education 

When I was eighteen years of age, it looked to me as though 
I had absolutely no chance to succeed. Fifteen months alt« 
gether in common public school was the extent of my educa 
tion. I had no money. When my father died, he left me 
twenty dollars and fifty cents, and I was earning hardly enough 
to keep myself alive. I had no friends for I was negative and 
of no advantage to any one. | had no plan of life to help me 
lve any preblem. In fact, I did not know enough to know 
that life is and was a real problem, even though T had an 
“acute problem of life” on my hands. | was blue and 
despondent and thoughts of eternal misery arose in my mind 
constantly. IT was a living and walking worry machine. 


Nothing appealed to me 

I was tired. nervous, restless. I could not sleep. I could not 
digest without distress. [ had no power of application. Noth 
ing appealed to me. Nothing appeared worth doing from the 
fear that I could net do anything because of my poor equip- 
ment of mind and body. I felt that T was shut out of the werld 
of success and I lived in a world of failure. 


I relied on luck 

1 was such a pauper in spirit that I blindly depended on 
drugs and doctors for my health as my father before me. 1 
was a “floater”? and depended on luck for success if I were to 
have any. 1 consciously or unconsciously believed that if | 
ever were to have health and success. the result would have t« 
come through some element of ease er assistance or through 
some mysterious or magical source. The result of this attitude 
on my part was greater weakness, sickness, failure and misery 
as is always the case under similar condition. 


Intense misery gave me power 

Gradually my condition became worse. I reached a degree 
of misery that seemed intolerable. I reached a crisis in my 
realization of my failure and adverse condition. 


A fight for life 

Out of this misery and failure and pauperism of spirit—out 
of this distress—arose within me a desperate reaction—‘‘a final 
effort to live’—and through this reaction, arose within me, 
the discovery of the laws and principles of life, evolution, per 
sonality, mind, health, success and supremacy. Also out of 
this misery arose within me the discovery of the inevitable laws 
and principles of failure and sickness and inferiority. 


My life changed immediately 

When I discovered that I had unconsciously been employing 
the principles of failure and sickness, I immediately began to 
use the principles of success and supremacy. My life under- 
Went an almost immediate change. I overcame illness through 


ee 


health, weakness through power, inferior evolution by superior 
evolution, failure by success, and converted pauperism into 
supremacy 


All successes use it 


I discovered a principle which I observed that all successful 
personalities employ, either conscicusly or unconsciously. | 
also discovered a principle of evolution and believed that if I 
used it, that my conditions would change, fer I had but one 
disease—failure, and therefore there was but one cure 
and I began to use this principle and out of its use arose my 
ambition, my powers, my education, my health, my success 
and my supremacy, etc., etc. 


success, 


You also may use this princi ple of success deliberately, pur pose 


fully, consciously and profitably. 


Open your eyes 

Just as there is a principle of darkness, there is also a prin- 
ciple of failure, ill-health, weakness and negativeness. If you 
use the principle of failure consciously or unconsciously, you 
are sure always to be a failure. Why seek success and suprem 
acy through blindly seeking to find your path through the maze 
of difficulties? Why not open your * mental eyes”’ through the 
use of this subtle success principle, and thus deliberately and 
purposefully and consciously and successfully advance in the 
direction of supremacy and away from failure and adversity?’ 





Requires no education 
-I discovered this subtle principle—this key to success 

through misery and necessity. You need never be miserablk 
to have the benefit of this subtle principle. You may use this 
success principle just as successful individuals of all time, of all 
countries: cf all races, and of all religions have used it either 
consciously or unconsciously, and as | am using it consciously 
and purposefully. It requires no education, no preparation, ne 
preliminary knowledge. Any one can use it. Any one can 
harness, employ and capitalize it, and thus put it to work for 
success and supremacy. Regardless of what kind of success 
you desire, this subtle principle is the key that opens thi 
avenue to what you want 


It was used by 


Moses, Marshal! Field, Liszt, 
Caesar, Sarah Bernhardt, Mendelssohn, 
Napoleon, Galli-Curci, Beethoven, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Nordica, Verdi, 
Mrs. Mary Baker Melba, Copernicus, 

Eddy, Cleopatra, Confucius, 
John D.Rockefeller, AlexandertheGreat Mohammed, 
Herbert Spencer, Edison, Cicero, 
Emerson, Newton, Demosthenes, 
Darwin, Wanamaker, Aristotle, 
J.P. Morgan, Phil Armour, Plutarch, 
Harriman, Andrew Carnegie, Christopher Colum- 
Woodrow Wilson, rick, us, 
Charles Schwab, Elbert Hubbard, Vanderbilt, 
Lloyd-George, Hiram Johnson, Marcus Aurelius, 
Clemenceau, Richard Mansfield, Pericles, 
Charles E. Hughes, Shakespeare, Lycurgus, 
Abraham Lincoln, Mozart, BenjaminFranklin, 
George Washington, Richard Wagner, 


ind thousands and thousands of others—the names of successful men 
ind women of all times and of a! countries and of all religions, and 
of all colors, make a record of the action of this Subtle Principle of 
None of these individuals could have succeeded without it 

t it—no one can fail with it 


success 


no one can succeed withou 


We owe each other 

Every one realizes that human beings owe a duty to each 
other. Only the very lowest type of human being is selfish 
to the degree of wishing to profit without helping some one else. 
Chis world does not contain very great numbers of the lowest 
and most selfish type of human beings. Almost every one, in 
discovering scmething of value, also wants his fellow man to 
profit through his discovery. This is precisely my attitude. 


THIS SUBTLE PRINCIPLE OF SUCCESS IS FOR MEN ONLY 








I feel that | should be neglecting my most important ¢ 
towards my fellow human beings, i 
cffort—every decent and honest effort—to i duce every 
to also benefit to a maximum extent through the autor 
use of this subtle principl 





Human nature to doubt 

I fully realize that it is human nature to have less confidence 
in this principle because I am putting it nd t} 
sands of individuals for a few pennies, but I cannot help 
negative impression I thus possibly create. I must 
duty just the same. 

I do not urge any one to procure it because | offer it for 
pennies, but because the results are great ery great 


It would be a sin 

This subtle principle is 
mastering in its influence for 
success, that it would be a sin if I kept it to my 
only for my personal benefit 


sO absolut ly powertul ul d aver 
good, pronht pro 
elf ai used it 


perit and 


In your own hands 


So sure am [ of the truth of my statement o absolutely positive 
am I of the correctness of my assumption and so absolut ert 
um [ that this principle, in your hands, will work wonders for you that 
I am willing to place this principle in your hands for twenty-four hour 
it my risk and expense. You will recognize the value of this principle 
within twenty-four hours—in fact, almost immediately as vou be 
conscious of it, you will realize its practicability, its poten it 
reality and its power and usability for | profit. pleasure 
advancement, prosperity and succe 


Thousands of dollars 


Phousands of individuals claim that the informat sclosing and 
elucidating the secret prince iple of succe 
of any one’s money. Some have written that they w not t 
million dollars for it 

You will wonder that I do not charge a thousand dollars for thi 
information—for disclosing thi 
possession and realize its tremendou 


s is wortl i th ind lollars 


principk ifter ve 
power and influe 


Sent to any one 


I have derived such treme! do s result imazing resuit Iror 
power, that I want every man, woman hil 
this key to success, prosperity and wealth. This is why I am w 
to send it to any one—to any address on approval without a 
penny in advance 








You would do as I am doing 
You would never forgive me, and I could never forgi 
could the creative forces of the Universe forgive 
bring vou to the point of using this subtle principle of success Y 
ould never forgive me if T failed to do for you that which vou woul 
if our positions were reversed 


do for me, 


SEND NO MONEY. Just sign and mail the coupon and ve 











If this ‘““SUBTLE PRINCIPLE OF SUCCESS,” in your owr 
hands, is not worth at least « Thousand Dollars ‘$1,000.00 
it will cost you absolutely nething. 
NOTICE: — The above M 


every way to be as represented. 


vill receive by return mail, this Master principle—the Maste 
idea—*THE SUBTLE PRINCIPLE OF SUCCESS” ina maste 
letter, the equal of which you have never read or sé 
This “SUBTLE PRINCIPLE OF SUCCESS” « é 
problem absolutely 
Cut Out Here 
| ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 
j 715 Berkeley Building, 
| West 44th Street, New York City 
| You may send me the full explanatio: gg dation of 
| the “SUBTLE PRINCIPLE OF SUCCESS nd how to1 
it for my personal benefit and supremacy 
| I promise to either re-mail it t you, within tv ityv-! 
| hours of its receipt by me, or to se you Two Dollars, whic 
I understand pays in full for mailing, writing mposing 
| advertising this “SUBTLE PRINCIPLE OF SUCCESS 
| It is understood that I am to be under no other oblig 
| neither now nor later 
| Name 
| rite pl 
| Address 
| 
| City st 
1 NOTICE:—If you send Two Dollars t 
| be refunded to you if you are not complet tished. Y 
| are to be the sole judge 
I N. B. On account of the increasing cost ot vertising, et 
| etc., the price of the “SUBTLE PRINCIPLE OF SUCCES 
| will be doubled in the future 
| 
| 
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©OR YOUNG WOMEN 
| : — 
Located in ee} " 
: : a James E. Ament 
Subs »s of 
. “> wi : Ph.D.,LL.D., 
as rto ) . 
ashington, * President, 
Ens 4 eT 
| h - >» 
| 
| For graduate r? - prep cory hool Ad 
iv ed che ubjects Music, Art, Expressior 
| ” nal br DD ma course in dor — 
rene ‘ pus, with more th 0 build 
Gymnasi pool. 1920 registration n ng con ole. 
tion Refer equired low equest to 
Registrar, Box 152, For Glem Md | 








A College Preparatory School 
PORMERLY 
THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL 
Milford, Conn. 
les from New Haven on the 


main tine to New Vork. 


ea ur : ‘ i 


SAMUEL B. ROSENBAUM 
Milford, Conn 


THE ELY SCHOOL 


ELY COURT GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


Prin. 


In the country 
One hour from New York 








_ Learn Photography 


in the best studios in the country 
' " women W » preps are themselves now 
For ha t 
Photography. Photo- r 
nd Three- Color Work 
lo $100 We assist 
) D the time to 


‘ 


Write ont > : 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box M, ¢945 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


HOW SCHOOL 


( ENDOWED ) 
A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 
Boys Taught How To Study 
Thorough Preparation For College 


MILITARY DRILL 











t \pI | soon 


Separate School for Younger Boys 


Prr ‘ tec tal Tir, 
I ited 


Rev. J. H. McKenzie, L. H. D., Rector 
Box 234, HOWE, INDIANA 


Powder Point School 


Will Understand Your Boy 


ind help him to understan d himself. Thorougt 
jnstruction lean napp ithletics for ever 
boy Cle srest under Sadine hetwounh 
1d master Prepares for co 
and give tror general cours« 
Ages 10 to 19 Number 
limited to sixty toys 
must furnish evidence of 
good character. Unique 
location on seashore 
4 Convenient to Boston, 
» Address 


“> RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M, 
Headmaster 


82 King Caesar Road 
Duxbury, Mass. 









































M°CLURE’S 
School 
Directory 





N cCLURE’S MAGAZINE offers a special food service free of charge to its 

readers. The purpose of this service is to assist you in the selection of a 
school or college. Read all the announcements in this directory, If you have 
difficulty in finding the school which just meets your requirements, write to the 
School Service Department, McClure’s Magazine, McClure Building, New York 
City, giving location and purpose of the school required, whether for boy or girl, 
previous education and the sum you are planning to spend. McClure’s School 


Service Department will see that you receive the information you desire. 








For Young Women 


Combines best features of School. Club and Home 


r e abundant resources for the development of body, mind 
0 titnte an environment wherein you may spend 
r hay ears in the realizatic £ your ideal of TR 
ULTURI 
Brenau Means Refined Gold 
: Stat dard courses leading to the degrees of A.B., B.O. and 
Mus. B. Special students and candidates for certificates also 
pted. Instruction also offered in art—household economics 
ecretarial branches and physical ¢ ture. 
Faculty of 40 colleve graduate: student body of soo, thirty 
tes represented non-sectarian, seve fraternitic Home-like 
tmosphere, democratic spirit, Student Se if-Government. 
Modern « pment, 06 acres 2 buildings, including up-to- 
te gymnasiun ith swimming pool. Healthful climate in the 


hills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
“girls 12 to 16 years of aye. 
We invite your inspection. 


BRENAU, 


Separate “‘School’’ for 


For particulars address: 
Box S Gainesville, Ga. 

























22 Teachers 
$800,000 Equipment 


87th year opens Sept. 15th 


WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 
. $1000 single rooms. 
RATES : $850 two in room. 
Ages 12-18 years 
Alumni all over the world. Strictly preparatory 
for college or technical sc ool. 
For catalog address the 
Rexistrar G. D. Church, M. A. 


SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A.., Principal 


250 Boys 


miles from 
Boston 
All studies except English elective 
Preparatory: finishing school 
Advanced Elective Courses for 
high school graduates. College 
Certificate. Fully equipped 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Pipe 
Organ, with noted men. 
mestic Science, New Gym- 
nasium with swimming pool, 
Costume Design and Home 
Decoration. Secretarial Course 
Exceptional eppertunitien, with 
s delightful home life 


1626 Summit Street 
NEWTON, Mass- 


Year Book on 
Request 














[RERSRSTIRTUDAERESRARRRESRERSTRER SRST ete tesesesteese 


HOWARD 


A Famous Old New England Country School 
Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Prep- 
- ration General Courses Domestic Science 
and Home Management Stronge courses in in- 
é strumental and vocal music Modern Languages 
> school, home and gymnasium are each in 
buildings Large new sleeping 
Fine new Y. W. C. A. swimming pool 
. horseback riding, excellent canoeing, 
Extensive grounds All sports. ve 
$600-S800. Upperand lower sc hool 5O 
For catalog address 














: teachers. 
Zz pupils. 


MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals 
24 Howard St., West memmmesenmnen Mass. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN WASHINGTON, D. c. CONNECTICUT, GEORGIA, ILLINOIS, 1S, INDIANA, | MASSACHUSETTS. MISSOURI AND NEW JERSEY 





for Phvsteal 
Education 


The Sargent School 


Established 1881 
Address for booklet 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT Cambridge, Mass, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 158 Institute Road 


Worcester Domestic Science School 


_ One and two-year Normal and Home-making courses, 
Trains f »r teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians, 





| 1920. Address 


Gainesville, Georgia, 50 Miles North of Atlanta 


Normal Domestic Science training Red Cross Work. 
Graduates occupy exceptions al positions. Opens Sept. 28. 
Mrs. F. A. WeTHERED, 








MILITARY 


KEMP E SCHOOL 


New and up- “to-date dormitories. Sane 
athletics and a wide variety of Sports. 
Kemper with its 3 recogniz zed high schol- 
tandards ar ids for all that is best 
st virile in the new Americanism 
~character independe nce and initiative, 
Cormrses of manual training with a very 
uperior equipment in forge, machine 
ind wood-working shops, develop the 
practical side of boyhood. Junior and 


Senior RO. T. ¢ 
For catalog address 


COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt. 
714 Third St., Boonville, Missouri 




















CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


An Ideal Junior College for Women™ 

Degree of A. A. Schools of Educa- 

tion, Commerce, Music, Art, Home 
Economics All dormitory rooms with 

hot and cold prunning water. $40,000 Aca- 

=~ demic Hall. atatorium, Fhysical 

Education, Pay nd Course. $150, 

iowbout ad being | wilt, For catalog | 


viewboo! 
a W. /. st. Gennes, Pres, 
Columbia, Miseourl 


Missourt, Lexington, 1816 Washington Ave 
Wentworth Military Academy },,)\\ 
sas City Established 1880 A high grade preparatory 
school for boys of good character. Military instruction un 
der U.S. Army officer and World War Veterans. R. O.T 
unit. Capacity 400 Large new gymnasium. Separate 
School for Small Boys CoL. 5S. SELLERS, Supt. 








MILITARY ACADEMY 


Develops red-blooded American young man- 
hood, through carefully co-ordinated military 
and academic training. Equipment and faculty 
exceptional. 


Unit R.O.T.C. College Preparatory, Business 
and Music. Graduates admitted without exami- 
nation to Universities. “Big Brother” plan of 
government brings boys into close personal touch 
with instructors ew building for 
smaller boys. All Athletics. Debating 
and Literary Societies 
Glee Club. Band and 
zchestra. Special 
termsto good musicians. 
Capacity taxed annu- 
ally Early enrollment 
necessary. Address 















Superintendent, 
Mexico, Mo. 














A SCHOOL 


PEDDI FOR BOYS 


The achievements of Peddie graduates in s« holar- 
ship and athletics at college are significant of the 
value of its training. Stalwart manhood is the all- 
important purpose of the curriculum. 

Every Peddie boy is given a comprehensive 

physical examination. Mental powers are 

developed by expert teachers. 

Peddie is endowed, and spends all its income upon 
its stude ute 60-acre campus. 55th year. 

Write for Booklets and Catalog 
ry ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
wy Box 6-G, Hightstown, N. J. 
oi 
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scHOOLs AND COLLEGES IN NEW EW YORK, ‘PENNSYLVANIA, TENNESSEE AND VIRGINIA. 








INFANTRY 
CAVALRY 





INEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
CADET BAND 
(Special Rates to Good Musicians) 
For catalogue write to the Assistant Commandant 


The Largest Military eveparahory School in the East 


MODERATE EXPENSES 
FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 








AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, 
President 
The leading institution for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training in America. Con- 
necied with Charles Frohman’s ,Empire 
Theatre and Companies. For information 

apply to 
THE SECRETARY 
146 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 
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Casile 





Z is oo, a oa — 

Why Waste a Summer ? 

Spend it on the Hudson 45 minutes from Fifth 
Avenue doing interesting work. Ideal surroundings 
for good work and real recreation. Unique oppor 
tunities in Secretarial course, Management of Es 
tates, Investments, Domestic Science, Music, Art 
Expression, Motor Mechanics and Driving. 
Dancing and Languages. Many other courses. Ex 
cellent tutoring. For catalog of summer or regular 
winter school address the Secretary, Box 708 

MISS MASONS SUMMER SCHOOL 

For Girls and Women Turrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Penn Hall School for Girls 








AIM— Full Development of True Womanhood 
COURSES OF STUDY AMUSEMENTS 
College Preparatory Horseback Riding 


Basketball 
Modern Language Hockey, Tennis 
Domestic Science Boating, Fencing 


Music, Art Corrective Gymnastics 
New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool 


Certificate privileges Rooms with private bath 
May each year spent at Atlantic City. Work con- 
tinues without interruption Rates, $700 For 


catalogue and view book address 


FRANK S. MAGILL, A.M., Principal, Box J 








Chambersburg, Pa. 





BEECHWOOD Unc.) 


A Cultural and Practical School for Young Women, 








Thoroughly Established. Strong Faculty. 
Girls are prepared for self-maintenance and to meet 
responsibilities of life. College and Pre my nd De- 
partments. Music Art Do tc Scien e, Secre tary- 
ship, Physical Education, E pr hens ial Kin- 
dergarten. Swimming Pox )] o ge New 1asium 
Athleti> Fields. Address 


M. be Reaser, Ph. D., President, Box 401, Jenkintown, Pa. 





} 
ti Music and Art Departments. Also Litera- 
| Hy ture, Expression, Physical Training, Home 
i Economics and Secretarial. Outdoor sports 
| and swimming pool Woody Crest the 
Farm and Country Club affords week-end 
i trips into the open country 
i’ Applications should include references. Book- 
| lets on request. Addres 
i . : 
i WARD-BELMONT 
4} Belmont Heights Box M, Nashville, Tenn 










WARD-BELMONT 


| 
| For Ciris AND YOUNG WomMEN 





H R SSERVATIONS ‘or the 1920-21 session 
should be ma !e as soon as possi.le to 

insure entrance. 
W ARD-BELMONT offers courses to meet in- 
dividual needs of students covering 4 years 


preparatory and 2 yearscollege work. Strong 
g 

















STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 


Anldeal Ho:neSchool for Manly Boys 


626 Boys from 47 States last session 
Targest Priva the Ea: 













ae | 
Government Honor Seheo 
feet alove sea-level ; pure 





Pure mineral spring waters 
Military training develoy sobe- 
lience, health and man ur 
riage F ine, shady lawns, gyn 
nasium, swimming pool and atli- 
letic park. Daily drills.Boys trot 
mes of refinement only desire 
Personal, individual instruction by 
sur ftor ey \ 
y P $ barracks, full. equips ame, abs iutels 
fireproof. Chargs, $600. Hancsome catalogue free. Addres 
Colonel WM. G@. KABLE, Ph.D... President, Staunton, Va. 











Virginia College 
Modern building 
Valley « 
Elective, 
Expression 
tion of European and American instructors. Students tron 
2 States 


Mrs. GERTRUDE Harris Bon 


VIRGINIA, Roanoke 6 bee 

or Young Women. One of the 
hee ading Schools in the Sout 
Extensive campus. Located in the 
f Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery 
Preparatory and College Courses. Music, Art, 
Domestic Science, Athletics, under the dire 


address 
Harris, Presitent 
rWRIGHT, Vice-Pres 


For catalogu 
Mattie P 
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N its twenty-six years of existence 
its readers as a directory 
finest schools of the country. 
been constantly called upon to give advice as to 
which are the best schools and colleges in various 
sections, and have given careful and unprejudiced 
resulted in 
profitable school connections for the children of 
McClure readers, and has increased the prestige 
of McClure’s as a school authority. 
letters received yearly fiom appreciative readers 
prove the strength and value of the School De- 
partment of McClure’s to the parents of America. 


A Quarter-Century of 
Educational Service 


McClure’s 
of the 
Our editors have 


pleasant and 


Hundreds of 


The schools and colleges whose announcements 
appear in McClure’s are institutions of the highest 
standing and merit your consideration. 
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An Outdoor 


I was tired 
A hard 


winter had left me in a run-down 


.G had come. 


Grain 


of working indoors. 


condition and a young doctor 
friend of mine had told me jok- 
ingly that office work was taking 
cheeks. He 


said it more in fun than in earn 


the roses out of my 
est, but the memory of his words 
lingered. 


“Why couldn't I be an outdoor 
I asked myself. 
I thought of Mary Barnett, who 


was a field representative for a 


business woman,” 


prominent magazine. 


How work?” 


do I like 


she said when I questioned her. 


my 


“It’s glorious! I meet scores of 


prominent people every day; | 
have extended by acquaintance 


among representative men and 


find the 


carries with it a magic that makes 


women. I magazine 
friends and customers wherever I 
go. Ihave made my place as an 
outdoor woman, I am 
i still larger 


revenue of good health through 


business 


well paid, and I get 


spending most of my time in the 
open. Best of all, 
down to any one place by my 
occupation. I Atlan- 
tic City Falls or to 


San Francisco and pay my way 


I am not tied 
can go to 
or Niagara 
by selling magazines. Of course 


I meet obstacles, but every ob- 
stacle I 


for me the next time.’ 


conquer makes it easier 


Mary had become such a con- 
vincing talker that I took her ad- 
I wrote to McCut 
Father had sub- 
I knew 


vice. RE’S 
MAGAZINE. 
scribed to it for years. 
stood 


that among my friends it 


for all that is worth while in a 


Business Girl 


felt that I 
represent it with confidence. 
The helpful sales-helps Me- 


CLURE'S me 


magazine. I could 


started me 
I did not 


up my office position for a month 


sent on 


my work at once. give 
or so, but I used my spare lime in 
calling on my friends and neigh- 


bors and when I counted the 


results of mv first month’s work, 
I had made more than my regular 
salary. John Putnam, a young 


business man I knew, helped me 
ad- 
vised me to stick to outdoor work. 
double wages in 
and health,” he To- 


day Tam in Mary Barnett’s class 


to analyze my future and 


‘It pays you 
money said, 


as an outdoor business 


Next 


Palm Beach and I will pay my 


woman, 


winter | expect to go to 


Was 


hy the subscriptions I take. 


Whether 


man, 


you are mah or Wwo- 


boy or girl, if you are awake 
and industrious and stand well in 
community can be 


your you 


commissioned a_ sales represen 
tative for McC Lure’s MAGAZINE 
and shown how to add from 5 to 


$50 weekly to your income. 


CUT OFF—FILL IN— MAIL NOW 


promt ttre ert errr 


MecClure’s Magazine, 
76 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
Please show me how to in 
crease my income by repre- 
senting your magazine. 
Name 
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IVORY SOAP 
IT FLOATS 


99 i%% PURE 


TO wonder that baby splashes in glee at the sight of 





Ivory Soap. 


To him the floating white cake means handfuls of bub- 
bling foam, covering his chubby body with a fragrant, 
velvety coat. 


lt means a joyful thrill of surprise when the lather dis- 
appears like magic at the first touch of clear water. 
for free sample packas of 


Hensis eed iaiase>nieneliedtidie lt means a gentle towelling that leaves his skin soft and 


smooth, and feeling so good. 


t genuine lvory Soap which warm 
a oe ae ee Everybody enjoys a daily bath with pure, mild Ivory 
crker and éasier , ‘ . . . 
ngs | frail Pa 4 Soap. It cleanses thoroughly. It can not irvitate. 
*k ‘ and rau aor - 
fF / for Ae nampo 42 tr is 
Depart vent 22-} The Procter & > a * 
famble Company, Gincinnati, @. a, <~* = : 
. we ma 
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The Seeret of Atlas 


by Herbert Kaufman 














REVAILING rates of international exchange, current labor 
troubles, profiteering, food shortage and political insanities are 
simply after-war rashes, symptoms of deranged systems—hard 
work and sane thinking will gradually cure them. 


The djinns and giants of imagination still serve progress. They’ll soon 
handle the messes and muddles. 





We are never optimistic enough. Fiction can’t guess as far as fact 
regularly reaches. The successors of Hans Christian Andersen and 
Jules Verne aren’t wasting their precious time on tales and yarns. Instead, 
they build their fairy stories, fifty at a crack—write them of steel and 
stone, with talking sticks atop, whose voices sweep the earth. 


‘Around the World in Eighty Days” can hardly thrill a generation with 
airships to do the stunt in eight. That tu’penny submarine on which we 
once vicariously cruised “Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea” 
was but a crude and feeble anticipation of the twelve-inch diving gun 
scowling upon Bremen and Kiel. 





Solomon’s Mines remain lost, but Mesopotamia has found golden rivers 
under her beggar sands; oil barges crowd the bewildered Euphrates; Persia, 
no longer a pauper and a crumb of history, is doffing her rags and shames. 


Brazilian jungles, African wilds and Australian deserts, our own 
immeasurable ‘wastes, the empty acres to the North of us, the sullen hills 
to the South of us, the mismanaged hordes and holdings of the East, shall 
in due course yield and labor and be fertile for all. 


The wealths we spend to hold the earth for justice and humanity were 
ticked from slow, deliberate clocks— tokens of so many hours of toiling 
hands and moiling minds. 





Modern methods and motors and wheels and wires will mint more 
money than ten thousand toolless, ruleless years could ever hope to 


produce. 





Atlas is a symbol—the thing upon his shoulders is not a globe but a 
head. This uriverse is safe while we use our brains. ‘Take your worries 
off your back, make room for your burdens, and carry on! 











opyright by Herbert Kaufman, June, 1920 
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| shall be pleased.” stammered Adam, as he backed away. The gir!’s red lips curled 


in pouting scorn and with a wonderful dusky flash of eyes she whirled away 
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The Wanderer of the Wasteland ) 





“By Jove!” excluimed 
fdam. “No sign of 
man! No sign of life! 
It’s desert silence. 
This river is taking 
me into the desert” 


A New Zane Grey Novel 


A Story of Bold Men and Raw Places 


DAM LAREY gazed with hard and wonder- 
ing eyes down the silent current of the broad 
red river upon which he meant to drift away 
to the rock-ribbed and sand-wasted confines 

f the desert. A wild youth he was indeed, and fired 
® this flight by drink and jealous rage and broken 
‘laith; yet he had paused, answering to the most 
aatural instinct of life. 

The Rio Colorado was no river to trust. It chafed 
it its banks as if to engulf them; muddy and thick it 
swirled and glided along in flood, sweeping in curves 
hack and forth from Arizona to California’s shore. 
Its contending currents bore the flotsam and jetsam of 
two thousand miles of canyons. Majestic and gleam- 
ing under the hot sky it swung southward between wide 
green borders of willow and cottonwood toward a 
stark and naked upflung wilderness of mountain 
peaks, the red ramparts of the unknown and track- 
less desert. 

_ Adam rushed down the bank and threw his pack 
into a boat. There his rapid action seemed checked by 
the same violence that had inspired his haste. Some- 
thing gave him pause. He looked back, up at the 
dusty adobe town of Ehrenberg, asleep now under the 
glaring noonday heat. It would not wake out of that 
siesta till the return of the weary gold-diggers, or the 
arrival of the stage-coach or the steamer. A_ tall 
Indian, swarthy and unkempt, stood motionless in 
the shade of a wall, watching stolidly. 

_ Adam broke down then. Sobs made his utterance 
mcoherent. “Guerd is no brother—of mine—any 
more!” he burst ort. His accent was one of humiliation 
and cheated love. “And as for — for her — I'l never 

never think of her — again!” 

When once more he turned to the river, a spirit 
Wrestled with the emotion that had unnerved him. 
lis sobs ceased, and tears fell no more. Adam Lares 
appeared to be a boy of eighteen, with darkly lanned, 
clear-cut and comely face, and a lofty stature, straight 


e 
Wanderer 


of the 
Wasteland 


Illustrations by W. Herbert Dunton 


and spare and wide, that gave promise of magnificent 
manhood, Untying the boat from its mooring he 
became conscious of a singular thrill. 
silent river fascinated him. If it had been drink that 
had fortified his reckless resolve, it was some strange 
call to the wildness in him that had stirred exaltation 
in the prospect of adventure. But there was more. 
Never again to be dominated by that selfish Guerd, 
his brother, who had taken all and given nothing! 
Giuerd would be stung by this desertion. 
would be sorry. That thought gave Adam a pang. 
Long habit: of being influenced. and stcength of love 


fostered inp playmate days these made him waver. 


Sight of the 


Perhaps he 


But the tide of resentment surged up once more; 
and there flowed the red Colorado. rolling away to the 
southwest, a gateway to the illimitable wastes of 
desertland. 

“Tl go.” he declared, passionately, and with a 
shove he sent the boat adrift and leaped over the 
bow to the rowing-seat. The boat floated lazily. 
half circling, till it edged into the current; then as if 
grasped by unseen power it glided down stream. 
Adam seemed to feel the resistless current of this 
mysterious river take hold of his heart. There 
would be no coming back — no breasting that might, 
flood with puny oars. The moment was sudden and 
poignant in its revelation. He uttered a half-strangled 
cry. How swiftly receded the cluster of brown adobe 
huts, the sombre motionless Indian! He had left 
Ehrenberg behind, and a brother who was his only 
near relative, and a little sum of love that had failed 
him. 

“I'm done with Guerd forever.” he muttered, look 
ing back with hard dry eves. ‘“‘It’s his fault. Mother 
always warned me. Ah! if she had lived T would 
still be home. Home! and not here in this awful 
desert of heat and wasteland — among men like 
wolves, and women like. . . . ” 

He did not finish the thought, but from his pack he 
took a bottle that glittered in the sunlight, and waving 
it defiantly at the backward scene of glare and dust 
and lonely habitation, he drank deeply. Then he 
flung the bottle from him with a violent gesture of 
repulsion. He had no love for strong drink. The 
bottle fell) with hollow splash, rode the muddy 
swirls, and sank. Whereupon Adam applied himself 
to the oars with long and powerful sweep, soon to see 
Ehrenberg pass out of sight around a bend in the river. 

in that moment of bitter soliloquy there had flashed 
through Adam Larey’s mind memories and pictures 
the old homestead back east, vivid and 

the sad face of his mother who had 


of the past 
unforgett able 
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had never loved his brother Guerd 

had been a mvsterv about the father who had 
clied Adam's childhood Adam thought of these 
facts now, seeing a Vague connection between them and 
his presence there alone upon that desert river. When 
mother died had left all her money to him 
But Adam had shared his small fortune with Guerd 
had been the beginning of evil days 


loved hen iis she 


There | 


his she 


Phat moneys 

If it had not changed Guerd it had awakened slumber 
ing jealousy and passion. Guerd squandered his share 
and disgraced himself in the home-town. Then had 
begun his ceaseless importunity for Adam to leave 
college. to see life. to seek adventures, to sail round the 
Horn to the California gold fields. Yearning to be 
with his brother, and to see wild life on his own 
account, Adam = vielded to the importunity He 
chose. however, to travel westward by land \t 
Various points en reute Guerd had fallen im with 
evil companions, among whom he seemed to feel 
freer At Tucson he launched himself upon the easy 


ind doubtful career of a gambler, which practise did 
At Ehrenberg Guerd had 


hel spare even his brother 
found life to bis liking a mining and outfitting 
post remote from cr ilization, where he made friends 


compatible with his lately ck veloped testes, where he 
finally filched the favor of dark eves that had similed 


first upon Adam 
I was a June sun that burned down upon the 
Colorado Desert and its red river. Adam Larey 
had taken to rowing the boat with a powerful 


energy. But the fiery liquor he had absorbed, and the 
intense heat beating down upon him, soon prostrated 
m. half drunk and wholly helpless upon the bottom 
of the leaky boat, now at the merey of the current 
Strangest of all rivers was the Rio Colorado. Many 
iames it had borne, though none so fittmg and lasting 
is that which designated its color Neither crimson 
nor way nameable shade of red. vet 
Like blood with life yone 
was the season of its flood With its 
led by snow fields and a thou 


strecins the 


nor scartel was it. 


somehow red was its hue 
from it! I} Is 

ree at high altitude 
stormed its 


and Colorado 


t nvoned 
Phe het 
lari hl ‘ with ul 
flight over the wide green 


confines with a mighty torrent 


hours © itternoon waned Sutiset 


clouds Cranes and 


swept in lumber 
und desert buzzards sailed 
rhe boat drifted on 
avoided shelving banks and the 
rlpools and the laby rinthine network of 
\ child asles » 
been in no peril from the 
had thrown 


' 
ttomlaneds 


lely 


s of the be 
own trom thy rue ski 
NMiiraculously it 
rencherous wl 


the 


bow 


the 
nals over Hooded bottomlands 
phon the 
DaciOUSs TiVer Adam 

ofl destin 


of the 


would have 


Lare\ a gauntlet 
to the face and something as inserutabl 
river had begun its work 

fell the drifted 
eddy where slowly if 


to catch hold of 


is the nature 


the 


round 


Before darkness boat out of 
rrent into a back 


mind, at last 


rowle 


ind the arrow-weeds 
ma thn ket 


Adam Larey 


parched 


and onl 

At dawn 
sick 
rT quart d 


but 
One glance 
Dh 


him of 


sober enough, 
thirst 
situation eastern 


told the 


thrilled even in his misery 


l 
aWORGC 


and aching with 


him with his 
horiZon., flushed 
id ent ot another dav LHe 
iddyv and sand-laden water 
taste of 
bathed his hot 
ood he | 


and volden 


rose 


Scooping up the mi which 


snow, he quenched his 


Then 


id been careful to bring 


and held a 


vas cold 


rst and face opening his 
prune k he took out 


ind thirst appeased, something 
s alle 


with hunge 


ind soon 
f his wretchedness wi viated 
Pher hye 
mountain was Nl sight 
lowlands 

t \dam 
weeds that the 
night \ rea 


Not a 


around him 


bearings 
and all 
sot 
could see by 
flood had 


sonable calculation was 


endeavored to get his 
e or 
and rosy im 
the 


subsided i 


ippeared river een and 


the mornu lial stain 
n the arrow 
curing the 
had drifted 
be certain until he reached a pout 
could the 
level 


drink 


ternol 
thiat he 
this he 
the 
climb up to set 

Why 
with wet cool hands on his aching head 
Drink might do in the dreary 


a good manv miles: however. of 


could not 
alony rive where he beach boaraat an: 
bye \ nicl the 


rum?” he muttered, 
“Bad medi 


towns where 


should a fellow 
cilee ’ 
but when he wants to be alone 
to feel, to meet what comes 
Not for me!’ 

zed, pondering an awakening reality 


a man Wants to forget 
to think 
then rt won t do 

So he 
Presently, rousing himself, Adam looked abroad at the 


to remember 


soliloqu 


vleaming sliding nbdiseless river, reminded of the issue 
at hend 

“TH row till it gets hot, then rest up in a shad 
place.” he decided. Pushing away from the weeds he 
set the oars and rowed out to meet the current 

Phe sun rose, and Adam's face and hands felt as it 
some hot material thing had touched them. He began 


to sweat, which was all that was needed to restore lis 


usual healthy feeling of bod 





From time to time he saw herons, and other long 
legged waterfowl, and snipe fitting over the sand 
hars, and sombre gray-hued birds that he could not 
The spell of river or desert hovered ovet 
They expressed no swift joy in the morn- 


name. 
these birds. 
ing sunlight, and they were silent. 


“It's desert silence.” he said, wonderingly, “This 
river is taking me into the desert.” 

When he raised the oars and rested them, there 
seemed absolutely no sound, And this faet struck 


him overpoweringly with its meaning. 
and with a sudden unfamiliar joy On 
the gentle wind came a fragrant hot 
breath that mingled with the rank 
odor of flooded bottomlands. The sun, 
hot as it was, felt good upon his face 
and back. He lov ed the sun, as he hac 
hated the cold. 

‘Maybe Guerd’s coaxing me west 
will turn out well for me,” soliloquized 
\dam, with resurging boyish hope. 
** Maybe the desert will be my stamping 
ground. As the Mexicans say, quien 
sabe? ”’ 

Toward noon he became overheated, 
though he did not tire; and he began 
to search for a landing-place, where he 
could climb to look about him. At 
length he espied a sloping bank on the 
California side, where it appeared safe 
to risk landing. 

The summit was some forty or fitt) 
feet high. and before Adam had wholly 
ascended it, he began to see the bronze 
tips of mountains on all sides. As he 
climbed higher, these lifted more into . 


sight Once he got above the deep 
cut that had obstructed the view. his 


eager gaze swept over a valley, eight or 
ten miles wide, with its red river wind- 


ing between borders of green 


“By Jove!” exclaimed Adam. “No 
sign of man! No sign of life!” 
There seemed to thrill through him 


a consciousness of stepping across the 
threshold of an immense and unprece 
He divined that 
this adventure the entrance to 
something baffling and fearful, vet en- 


dented experience, 
Was 


chanting 

Some distance from the river bank 
stood a high knoll. Adam climbed to 
the top of it, and what he saw here 
made him vearn for the mountain 
peaks. He had never stood at any great elevation. 
Southward, the Colorado appeared to enter a moun- 
tain gateway and to turn and disappear. He had to 
restrain his desire to walk farther and climb higher. 
Returning to the boat he got out his pack and re- 
paired to a shady spot under the willows. 

When he had refreshed himself with food and drink 
he settled himself into a comfortable position to rest 
and think awhile. perhaps to sleep a little. Though 
sultry and warm it was pleasant there out of the glare of 
the sun, Tow still! Almost there was an oppression 
in the drowsy air, But momentarily he was conquered 
by memory. He had plucked at the roots of love, 
but not vet had he torn it from his heart. Guerd, his 
brother! Adam hid lis face in the dry grass, and there 
in the loneliness of that desert bottomland he suffered; 
he began to see mto the gulf of his soul, and the future 
with all its alluring prospect dismayed him, 


N the overcoming of his grief he realized something 
of latent will power. “I can fight I can forget I 
can do anything!”* he muttered. Then he set his mind 
to the problem of his immediate future. There were two 
Picacho, a mining camp. 
about both of which he 
He would go to both 
were like. At 


points below on the rivet 
and Yuma, a frontier town 
had heard strange exciting tales. 
places and see for himself what they 
length he fell asleep 

When he awoke the sun was on the wane. He had 
slept hours. When he moved to sit up he heard rus- 
tlings in the willows, and soft stealthy steps, and other 
faint not familiar to him. These unseen 
creatures, Whatever they might be, roused interest and 
Adam. Remembering tales of bad Indians, 


sounds, 


caution in 


bad Mexicans, bad white men. and the fierce beasts 
and reptiles of the desert, Adam fortified himself 
to encounters that must come as inevitably as the 


passing of the days 

When he stepped out of the shady covert it was to 
vallev as if encompassed bry an immense 
for the few hours of his 
seemed redder and 


Earth and sky 


see river and 
different somehow 
‘| he river 


loneliness, 
thought and slumber 
the mountains veiled in 
were bathed in the hue of sunset lieht 


ruby haze 
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He descended to the river Shoving the boat off 
he applied himself to the oars. 


The rose faded out of the sky, the clouds turned 


drab, the blue deepened, and a pale siar shone. Twi- 
light failed. With the cooling of the air Adam lay 
back more powerfully upon the oars. By night the 


river seemed vast, hurrying, shadowy, and silent as 


the grave. Its silence wore upon Adam until it seemed 


unnatural, 


As the stars multiplied and brightened the dim 
high outlines of the banks showed, and above 
them loomed the black domes of mountains. Adam 
caleulated that he had entered the gateway of the 


From time to time he turned the boat and 
resting upon his drifted with the current, 
straining his eves and ears. These moments of inae- 
tion brought the cold tingling prickle of skin up and 
It was impossible not to be afraid, 


range 
oars he 


down his back 
vet he thrilled even in his fear. 

Drifting and rowing Adam progressed down the 
dark river without serious mishap. The hour came 
when an invisible something, like a blight, passed 
across the heavens, paling the blue. dimming the star- 
light. ‘The intense purity of the sky sustained a dull 
change, then darkened. Dawn was not many moments 
distant. Adam welcomed the first faint gleam of light 
over the eastern horizon. It brightened. The wat 
stars faded. The mountains heightened their clearness 
of silhouette, and along the bold dark outlines appeared 
a faint rose color, herald of the sun. 

“Always I have slept away the great hour,” said 
(Adam as he saw the sunrise. Tired and sleep) as he 
was an exhilaration uplifted him, and hope as blazing 
and beautiful as the sunrise had unquenchable birth 
in him, never thereafter to die while his heart beat 
Whatever spirit came to him then, vague end imsert- 
table, it had its source in the infinite from whieh had 
burst the dawn. 
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He drifted round a bend in the river, while once 
more eating sparingly of his food; and suddenly he 
espied a high column of smoke rising to the southwest. 
This surely must come from the gold mill at the mining 
camp. 

“Picacho!” soliloquized Adam, remembering tales 
he had heard from a boat captain about the wildness 
of this gold camp. “Now what shall I do? .. Tl 
work at anything.” He carried a considerable sum 
of money in a belt round his waist the last of the 
money left him by his mother — and he meant to 
keep it. Hard labor had no terrors for him, and he 
hed not vet with the fever for 
digging gold. 

Curve after curve Adam turned in the river until 
there came one that swept into a long stretch between 
a wilderness of mountain peaks, all bare and red and 
bronze and copper, rising in irregular low chains of 
lofty ranges. The right-hand bank of the river began 
to lift along this stretch and was covered with a dense 
growth of willow and arrow-weed. Across the top 
of this green border he saw a rise of colored ridges, 
and then high under a beetling red wall a huge struc- 
ture that was belching a column of smoke to the skies. 
This, of course, must be the gold mill. It passed out 
of sight behind the brushy bank. Next Adam espied 
what appeared to be an old boat moored along the 
shore perhaps a mile farther down. 

He was not long in reaching the landing which ap- 
peared to be only a muddy bank, somewhat bare. 
A small dilapidated stern-wheel steamer, such as Adam 
had seen on the Ohio River, lay resting upon the mud, 
On the bow sat a gaunt weather-beaten man with a 
grizzled beard. He held a long crooked pole out over 
the water, and evidently was fishing. The bank 
sloped up to fine white sand, and a dense growth of 
green, in the middle of which there appeared to be 
a narrow lane. Here in a flowing zerapie stood a Mex- 
ican girl, slender and small, with a single touch of 
red in all her darkness of dress. 

Adam ran the boat ashore, and leaping out he pulled 
the bow well up. Lifting his pack he climbed a narrow 
bench of the bank and walked down to a point opposite 
the fisherman. Adam greeted him and inquired il 
this place was Picacho. 

Mornin’, stranger,” came the reply. 
“Ves, this here’s the gold diggin’s. an’ 
she’s hummin’ these days.” 

Adam listened for the lum of the 
busy mining-camp. but he heard only 
a drowsy hum of bees im the treés 

“Catching any fish?” he in 
quired, with interest. 

“Yep, I ketehed one day 
before vestiddy.” replied the 
man, complacently.  ** Where 
vou hail from. stranger?” 


“Back east.” 


become obsessed 


With a powerful jerk Adam 
pulled the Mexican off his 
feet, swinging him round 
until his hold on the knife 
loosened. The knife flew one 
way, the Mexican the other 


“So I reckoned. No westerner would tackle the 
Colorado when she was in flood. T opine vou hit the 
river at Ehrenberg. Wal, you're lucky. Goin’ to 
prospect for gold?” 

“No, I'd rather work. Can I get a job here?” 

“Son, if you're as straight as vou look vou can get 
But a husky lad like vou, if he stayed 
sober, could strike it rich in the diggin’s.” 

‘How about a place to eat and sleep?” 

“'Thet ain't so easy to find up at the camp. It’s a 
few miles up the canyon. But say, I'm forgettin’ 
about the feller who staved here with the Mexicans. 
They jest buried him. You could get his place. It’s 
the dobe house — first Ask Margarita there 


She'll show \ ou.” 


“a got vd job. 


one, 


HUS directed Adam saw the Mexican girl stand 
ing above him. Climbing the path to the top of 
the bank he threw down his pack. 

“Buenas dias, setior!”’ The girl’s soft liquid accents 
fitted a dark, piquant little face, framed by hair as 
black as the wing of a raven, and lighted by big eyes, 
like night. 

Adam’s Spanish was not that of the Mexicans, but 
it enabled him to talk fairly well. He replied to the 
girl's greeting, vet hesitated with the query he had_on 
his lips. Something inhibited him. He felt a slight 
shrinking as these dark eyes remind>? him of others 
of like allurement which he had willed to forget. Yet 
he experienced a warmth and thrill of pleasure in a 
pretty face. Women invariably smiled upon Adam. 
This one, a girl in her teens, smiled with half-lowered 
eyes, the more provocative for that; and she turned 
partly away with a lithe quick grace. Adam’s hesita- 
tion had been a sudden chill at the proximity of some- 
thing feminine and attractive — of something that 
had hurt him. But it passed. And with it went the 
har of his old habit of restraint. He had done more 
than boldly step across the threshold of a new and 
freer life. 

For Adam's questions, Margarita had a shy, “Si. 
Sefior.” and the same subtle smile that had attracted 
him at first sight of her. Whereupon he took up his 
pack and followed her. 

The girl led down a path bordered by willows and 
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mesquites which opened into a clearing where stood 
several squat adobe houses. Above these rose a rock, 
knoll upon which perched a picturesque hut of odd 
structure, new to Adam. Far back and high up loomed 
the serrated craggy peaks. 

Margarita stopped at the first house. It was almost 
hidden by wide spreading branches of mesquite. Th 
girl’s mother appeared to be an indolent person, rathes 
careless of her attire. She greeted Adam in English 
but when he exercised some of his Spanish her derl 
face beamed with smiles that made it pleasant to behold 
The little room indoors to which she led Adam was 
dark, poorly ventilated, and altogether unsatisfactory 
Adam said so. The Sefiora waxed eloquent. Margarita 
managed to convey her great disappointment by on 
swift look. Then they led him outdoors, and round 
under the low-branching mesquites, where he had to 
stoop, to a small structure like the one Adam had seen 
on the knoll. The walls were made of twe rows of 
long slender poles, nailed upon heavier uprights at the 
corners, and between these rows had been poured wet 
adobe mud. There were holes in places. The hut con 
tained two rooms, the closed one full of wood and 
rubbish; and the other, which had an open front, like 
a porch, faced the river. It was empty, with a floor 
of white sand. This appeared very much to Adam's 
liking, and he agreed upon a price for it, to the Sefora’s 
satisfaction, and Margarita’s shy rapture. Adam saw 
the latter with some misgivings, yet he was pleased, 
and in spite of himself he warmed toward this pretty 
sehorita, who had apparently taken a sudden faney 
to him. He was a stranger in a strange land, with a 
sore and yearning heart. Adam was to get his meals 
at the house, where, he was assured, he would be well 
cared for. Adam could not doubt the sincerity of their 
hospitality. They were glad to have him there, ir- 
respective of any gain. They left him on his knees 
beside his pack. In mov ing away, Margarita. who was 
looking back, caught her hair in a thorns branch ot 
the mesquite. 

Adam was quick to spring to her assistance. and his 
hands touched hers in the untangling of the blacl 
Another half-averted coquettish glance was 
his reward. Then she ran off after her mother 

“What eves! — Well, well.’ exclaimed Adam, sen 
sible of a warmth along his veins. He seemed less 
disposed to quarrel with fortune. He was voung, full 
of fire and life. Suddenly at that moment he thought 
of luis brother Guerd. “By Jove! I'm glad he’s not 
Margarita had prompted that thought. Guerd 
was a handsome devil, irresistible to women; and his 
fancy was as versatile as it was fickle. Adam went 
back to his unpacking, conscious of a sobered enthusi 
asm. So much for just a thought of Guerd! 

He hung his few clothes and belongings upon the 
walls, made his bed of blankets on the sand. and then 
sauntered down to the river to make friends with the 
old fisherman. 


tresses. 


here.” 


DAM saw that he was about fiftv vears old. He 
L had sharp aquiline features, kindly 
and the serene cast of countenance of a man to whom 
nothing more could happen. 

“Have a smoke,” said Adam, proffering one of the 
last of his cigars. 

* Lordy!” ejaculated the fisherman, his eves lighting 
“When have I seen one of them? . Young man 
you're an obligin’ feller. What's your name?” 

Adam told him, and that he hailed from the east 
and had tenderfoot for several 
weeks. 

“My handle’s Merrvvale,”’ replied the othe £ “2 
came west twenty-eight vears ago when I was about 
vour age. Reckon vou're about twenty.” 

“No. Only eighteen. Say, 
seen the old days of °49.” 

“Tt was in °50. Yes, I was in the gold rush.” 

“Did vou strike any gold?” asked Adam, eagerls 

“Son, IT was a prospector for twenty 
found gold mines sold them, lost them, been robbed 
of them. Yes, I made an’ lost more than one fortune 
Drink an’ faro an’ bad women! . . An’ now I'm 
a broken-down night-watchman at Picacho. 

“Son, I hate to see the likes of vou hittin’ this gold 
diggin’s,”’ Merryvale continued, with kindly 

“Why? Oh, Tecan learn to take « 
not afraid. It must be a man’s game. 
desert. And what about Picacho?” 

“Wal, son, I oughtn’t to discourage vou.” replied 
Merryvale. ‘An’ it ain't fair for me to think becaus 
I went wrong, an’ go 
wrong, thet vou'll do the same. Lord, T hope not! 
You're a fine-spoken lad... . But this gold diggin’s 
isa hell of a place for a tough old-timer, let alone a bo 
runnin’ wild.” 

And then he began to talk like a man whose memor) 
Was a Vast treasure store of history and adventure and 
life. Gold had been discevered [Continu page 49 
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“My mother 
was a good 
dancer,” she 
replied, one 
hand on the 
door-knob, 
“but ldo not 
know that she 
was a good 


woman” 
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F you ever settled down in a long, low, brown 

leather chair, with Pendennis under your arm, 

a speckled terrier under your foot, an after- 

dinner Scotch-and-soda at your hand and a purr- 

ing hickory fire at your knees, you know how Thayer 
Higginson was feeling, that evening. 

He liked a steak and a baked potato and fried egg- 
plant, and he had eaten them for his dinner. He liked 
a good day’s work, and he had done it. He jliked to 
get to bed by eleven, and he was going to. 

“You know, old man,” he said to Kim the terrier, 
“it’s going to be a hard evening to beat — this one!” 

Kim nodded soberly. He thought so, himself, though 
he did not, as a rule, care for bed at eleven. But he 
loved Thayer Higginson. 

As Thayer sank back, reaching comfortably for his 
glass, his eye roved appreciatively over the walls of his 
sitting-room. There were the Diirer engravings he had 
put his first prize-money into; there was the lovely old 
family clock from Dedham; there were the mellow- 
backed books from the old library his father had been 
so generous with. . . . 

“Take them along, Thay: they'll furnish your room 
and remind you of your old days, sonny-boy!” 

Yes, it was a nice place, a livable, lovable place: the 
only way for a man to live, who wasn’t married. 

He opened his book carefully, smiled at the delightful 
Major in the frontispiece, and sipping, began. 

“One fine morning in the full London season, Major 
Arthur Pendennis came over from his lodgings, accord- 
ing to custom, to breakfast at a certain club in Pall Mall, 
of which he was a chief ornament. . . . ~ 

Three loud and hearty bangs on the door brought 
Kim bristling to his feet and his mester clapped-to the 
hook with a scowl. He strolled through his tiny en- 
trance hall and opened the door very deliberately, thus 
bringing forth three more hearty bangs from his 
impatient guest. 

“There, there!”’ he urged, “let it go at that, won't 
you? I’m here. What do you — oh, it’s you!” 

“Tt certainly is,” agreed the author of the bang- 
ing, “it certainly is, Higgy, old pet! I hope you're 
gladder than you look! Here I am, all the way from 
Detroit! Merry Christmas and happy birthday and 
everything! Well, well, well! Evenings at home! 
The bachelor chez lui! For heaven's sake, is this the 
best you can do?” 

“It was good enough for me — three minutes ago,” 
said Thayer pointedly. 

“You always were the soul of hospitality, and none 
knows it better than John Todd Jackson.” his guest 
assured him fervently. “Since you urge me, I will take 
off this heavy coat and wait while you change your 
clothes. But don’t be too —— ” 

“Now, look here,” said Thayer, grasping Pendennis 
firmly, “I'm not going anywhere to-night and you 
might as well know it first as last. Why don’t you stay 
in Detroit? It’s your home, isn’t it?” 

Nobody stays in Detroit.” John answered amiably. 
“that’s what it’s for. But I don’t see why you don’t 
live there — or anywhere, for that matter — if this is 
the kind of thing you like to do. You make me tired.’ 

“It is the kind of thing I like to do, and you can go to 
the devil,” said Thayer obstinately. “I had to go to 
Harvard with you, John, but that was my misfortune 
not my fault. I do not have to go anywhere else with 
vou. Go and find somebody from Kansas City or 
Buffalo, and join their merry sports.” 

“You're a merry sport, aren't you?” Mr. Jackson 
interrupted coldly, lunging cleverly at the volume in his 
host’s hand and dislodging it. “* Pendennis! My God! 
Came to New York to read Pendennis, did you?” 

“You talk about that to the Kansas City lad. 
Johnny,” said Thayer firmly. “I suppose you're going 
to see some Follies or other?” ? 

“ We're going to see them,”’ John answered coaxingly. 
“Now. Higgy, my dear, it stands to reason that’s what 
vou do in New York — doesn’t it?” 

“It stands to reason that’s what you do,” countered 
Thayer, “because you're from Detroit. Now I live 
here, and I don’t have to: I can stay home.” 
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Mr. Jackson sank heavily into the brown leather 
chair and swallowed the Seotch-and-soda absently. 
“Oh, well,” he said, “if that’s the way you feel about 


it, ll stay, of course. Will you read to me, or shall I 
read to you?” 

At that his host rose, cursing, and dashed to his bed- 
room. Mr. Jackson smiled at the fire and pulled Kim's 
ears till his master flounced back in a dinner-coat, 
pulled on an ulster, lighted a cigarette and put out the 
lamps. His longing eves swept over the cozy room, 
doubly alluring in the dying firelight, as he followed 
the triumphant John out of the door. He never slept 
in those rooms again. 

It was at Fifty-ninth Street that Thayer began 
an irritated lecture on the careless and untechnical 
methods of crossing our congested avenues practised 


by his friend. John, liberated from the cautions of 


home life, pranced across streets, dodged motors, 
insulted truck-drivers and pirouetted around disgusted 
traffic policemen. 

“Some one of these gay evenings, vou won't get to 
Detroit, you know,” Thayer scolded, looking warily to 
left and right with the practised vertebral twistings of 
the New Yorker. “There's a way to do this, you know, 
Jack, and a way not to. Look out, there!” 


E stepped back to give a nearing truck plenty of 

play, utterly failed to see a sudden taxicab whirling 
around the corner, felt a quick blow on his knee, and 
found himself rising in the air with his legs thrown out 
like a jumping-jack. Several seconds later, apparently, 
he descended to the street level with a violent crash, 
hitting the back of his head heavily. All traffic seemed 
to stop instantly: several bells rang sharply: whistles 
blew. 

He lay, bent at curious angles which he was unable to 
adjust, alone in the middle of the street. John, who had 
skipped nimbly across ahead of him, had skipped out of 
his life, it appeared. No one spoke to him. 

“There's been an accident,” he said, aloud and very 
clearly. “*Anybody hurt?” 

* Lie still, sir,” and some one he could not see squatted 
near him. “Right across to the drug store, I guess, 
Doctor? I wouldn't risk lifting him into the machine. 
Easy, now — just go limp, sir — we'll manage it. 
Hurt you?” 

“Yes, it does. My leg’s broken.” 

“He's alive, at any rate. All ready: one, two, three! 
All right, we've got you!” 

He sailed through the air. More bells rang. 

“That's the man that run him 
down — him and his showfer — pick 
up his hat — damn his hat — done 
for, I guess — take his number — 
no, he talked: I heard him — this 
way, doctor, this way!” 

“Tm in an accident,’ Thayer said 
to himself. ‘Darn it all, I am the 
accident!" 

“Right out on the floor,” said 
somebody. “‘Oh, yes, he’s breath- 
ing, all right. Leg’s out. 
We'll put it hack before he 
comes to.” 

“But Iam to! Let me 
alone!” Thayer called, or 
thought he called. But 
there seemed to come no 
sound out of his chest. 


“But I may be — 

anything!” “Be 
anything,” she 
said — “as long 
as you are mine!” 


“Give me a brace behind, Nolan. Hold his shoul- 
ders, somebody . there!” 

His left leg pulled violently away from his body; 
there was a sickening crunch somewhere, a snap, and a 
sharp pain in his foot. 

“Fractured, at that!” said the voice testily. 
have a look at the head, now.” 

“You let my head alone, will you?” Thayer called 
again; but no voice echoed in the air. He put his 
hand fumblingly to his head and his thumb and finger 
sank into a soft, wet hole somewhere behind the ear. 

“How disgusting!"’ he said angrily; and a wave of 
nausea swept over him. Stinging brandy dripped 
into his mouth. 

“Give me that needle — third from the right,” 
said the voice. ‘Don’t be all night about it, please 
— you could put a golf ball in here. Quiet, there, my 
hoy —_ le twisting!” 

Red-hot irons pierced through him, one, two, 
three, four . rough hands forced his head back 
on a hard, cold floor. 

“My ear is bent! Stop! Wait!” he yelled at them, 
but the irons pierced three times more, and he had 
made no sound. 

“T have my doubts about the other leg,”’ said the 
voice. “That's enough brandy, thank you. Ambu- 
lance there? I'll come along in my own car. Oh, Lord, 
ves, he’s got the number! Dr. Thompson. Man 
stopped dead in his own tracks — lost his head, appar- 
ently . . . he may and he may not, sir. We can tell 
better, later. Thank you, officer.” 

Suddenly they were moving along. 

“How goes it, sport?” said a new voice. “All in?” 

“There was an accident,” said Thayer gravely. 
“Tm likely to faint, about now. Queer... queer...” 

“Well, why don’t you?” said the voice, philosophic- 
ally. ‘*No harm in fainting. Let her go!” 

So this time, he must have spoken. 

“Tm not dead, anyhow,” he thought; “‘but maybe 
I will... peopledo...” 

(And yet, all the while, he knew he was not like the 
rest. Others died, but he, Thayer Ames Higginson, 
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was not like tnat. Death 
to us.) 

And while he meditated on this and kindred subjects 
and wondered that his pains, though bad, were not 
worse, they embarked into an elevator, and suddenly 
John appeared, white and shaken, and then, some 
how, ke fell asleep. 

When he woke he was looking at a woman in 
white uniform who leaned sideways-in an armehait 
beside his bed. Her head, drooping toward him, was 
bound round and round with pale, ash-blonde hair 
her eyebrows were broad and dark. She was quite 
obviously fast asleep. His legs ached violently and the 
slightest attempt at movement tortured his back, but 
he did not need to move his head to find out that he 
Was in a private room in a hospital and that a trained 
nurse was sleeping beside him. 

His mind felt particularly clear and active; he was 
extremely anxious to know how badly and how perma- 
nentiy he had been injured; he resented John’s absence. 
Was there no doctor to attend on him? What time was 
it? What an inefficient method of handling his case, 
anyway! What did that woman think she was doing? 

He essayed a slight cough: beyond an excruciating 
twinge at the base of his skull this produced no results 
He groaned tentatively: though less painful, it was 
quite as ineffective; the nurse slept on. 

“Good Lord!”’ he burst out angrily, “this is too 
idiotic!” 

The nurse stirred, raised her hand to her head 
vaguely, blinked and sat up. 

“Did you want anything?” she asked, yawning. 

“IT wanted you to wake up,” said Thayer bluntly. 
“T can’t seem tomove. Are my legs in casts? How bad 
are the breaks?” 

The nurse essayed again to straighten her absurd 
little cap. but only succeeded in pushing it further over 
her ear; she still blinked. 

**[ — I wouldn't try to move,” 
Just lie still. 


comes to others — not 


she said doubtfully. 
Shall I get you a drink?” 
“T want to know 


‘**No,”” he answered brusquely. 
what is the matter with me.” 
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She rose and stood by him. smoothing down the 
sheet with a slim, long-fingered hand 

*Tt's all right.’ she said, kindly enough, though she 
lid not smile. ‘You're doing very well, Mr Mr 
Really He'll look 
in again, later 

*** Mud h! 
know it! Am I paralyzed? 
know,” 

“Oh, I don’t think so,” she said 

“Hump! What's going to be done about my back?" 

‘Does it ache?"’ she asked 

Does it ache! See here, nurse, vou know what hap 

lon't you? You know as well as I 


lhavet verv- well the doctor said 
Only don’t move much.’ 
‘LT can’t move at all, and vou 


I might as well know, vou 


he « ried 


pened to me, 
» agra. 

“T don’t know anything at all about it, Mr. Thayer,” 
“I'm only specialing you.” 


she said quietly 
he gasped, and glared he Ip- 


*You don't know 
lessly at her. 

“Do you mean to say you don’t know whether I've 
got appendicitis or — or mumps?” 

“I don’t think you’ve got mumps,” 
uravely, “but I've just come on the case. I’m a 


she answered 


special = 

“And nobody told you 

“No,” she said; “sha’n’t I get you a drink?” 

“Tf it will make vou any happier, ves,”’ he muttered 

Please see if my leg is in a cast.” 

She put her hand under the bed-clothes. 

“Both of them,’ she answered. 

“Thank you,” he said shortly. 

She raised his head for the drink, but his sharp groan 
stopped her 

“No go,” he whispered. “I wonder if they know 

I'm afraid I is a doctor coming soon? My 
spine’s dislocated. Get the pillow out, will you? The 
flatter I lie, the better.” 

She obeyed him silently 

“If vou could massage it, till somebody comes, it 
would take down the congestion,” he said, his words 
running together uncertainly. ‘I don’t believe they've 
found it out . Can you rub it?” 

“T don’t know anything about massage,” she said 
simply. “I don’t think I'd better try, Mr. Thayer. 
I've hevet done hs 

*You don’t know for God’s sake, what do you 
know? Are you a nurse?” 

“Of course I'm a nurse,” she said, smiling slightly, 
“but [ never was taught 
if your spine is dislocated, [ certainly sha’n’t begin 
on Vou, Mr Thayer!” 

“Well, put a soft pillow 


massage, that’s all; and 


under the 


to knee, from knee to hip. He took great clumsy, sway- 
ing steps through this glue, and sometimes they were 
not steps, but thoughts and words, so that he laughed 
at the entanglement, and sometimes he was actually) 
swimming, but only in his mind, for his legs were bound 
and burning in plaster casts. For a long time he knew 
great pain 

At last he sat up in bed, gaunt and gray-faced, and 
looked around the room with a clear, tired mind. 

“So that part's over.” he said. “And now, nurse, 
what's the damage?” 

“Tm afraid I can't tell you, Mr. Thayer,” she an- 
swered, “Tve just come on. Your nurse is off duty, 
just now” [I'm a special.” 

“For heaven's sake, it’s you?" he said. “Have you 
been studying nursing lately, by any chance? Did you 
find out what the spine is?” 

“T always knew what it was,” 
gravely. 

“Oh! Can you take a temperature?” 

*T can, Mr. Thayer.” 

“Good work. Think you're going to like nursing?” 

**T haven't made up my mind,” she said seriously, but 
her gray eyes crinkled, lighted and then laughed, and 
the laughter spread subtly down her pale face to her 
lips. Parting widely, they showed him square white 
teeth: her smile was human and friendly and American, 
but the triangle face with its thick, pale hair was neither 
Yankee nor Southern. 

“See here,” he began persuasively, “when can I 
see a regular one? Aren't there any doctors in 
this place? “Somebody shot some dope into me, 
didn’t they?” 

“They certainly did,” she agreed 

“And it couldn't have been you, because you 
probably haven't come to hypodermiecs, yet,” he 
went on. 

She smiled indulgently. 

“The doetor will be here in a few minutes,” she said. 
“Tl wash your face, shall I? And would you like 
some coffee?” 

*T don’t mind the coffee,” he admitted, ** but suppose 
you go and try the face washing on somebody else, first, 
and see how it goes, what? Just give it a try-out, you 
know. When you've got the hang of it, we'll talk it 
over.” 

“I'm glad you're feeling better, Mr. Thayer,” she 
said. 

When he confronted the surgeon, who sat with an 
interested interne, a house physician, a new, dark-eyed 
nurse and an X-ray operator about his bed, Thayer 


she assured him 


‘ ya . — 
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He took it pretty hard, 
The poor man’s got the measles, unfortunately, now, 
and can’t see you.” 


“Yes. He told me about it. 


“Measles? Jack? For heaven's sake!” 

Thayer puffed out a great spiral of smoke. 

“Tm glad he’s got something, anyhow,” he re- 
marked cheerfully. “It was the least he could do, | 
should say.” 

“Just so.” the surgeon replied seriously, and the 
X-ray operator chuckled. 

“Now about the right leg, Mr. Higginson. 
there's a chance for it. I really do. ° 

Thayer's hands were very wet, and slipped about 
among themselves. He realized, then, that he hadn’t 
expected it, although he thought he had, curiously 
enough. (But in the end, it is not we who lose our legs, 


I think 


you see — it is the other people.) 
“About how much of a chance?” he asked imper- 
sonally. 


*We-ell, that’s hard to figure . . . a chance.” 
* & BOUT what per cent.?”’ 

“We-ell,”” the surgeon pouted out his lips, 
studied some large liver-colored photographs, glanced 
at Thayer, and did a few five-finger exercises on the 
arm of his chair. 

“Fully thirty per cent., let’s say,” he said. *‘* Yes, 
twenty-five or thirty per cent. It splintered badly.” 

“T see.” 

“The right leg, of course, the doctor attended to on 
the spot, practically. And your head. He ran you 
down, you know. Thompson.” 

“Rather witty of me to pick out a doctor, wasn't 
it?”” 
* Distinctly witty, I should say, Mr. Higginson.” 

““And we staged it in front of a druggist’s, didn’t 
we?” 

“Of course that helped, too. 
person, Mr. Higginson.” 

*That’s what I’m always telling them at the office,” 
said Thayer modestly. *‘* But you know how people are 

. well, when’re you going to operate?” 

“That's the stuff!’ said the surgeon. 

He had fallen into a doze, late in the afternoon, and 
when he woke, asking for a drink, the brisk, dark-eyed, 
small-waisted nurse had changed into the pale-haired 
Special again. 

“Oh! hello!” he said. ‘‘Just pull me up a bit, will 
you? I hate that spoon business. He said there wasn’t 
any reason I shouldn't sit up all I wanted. But you'll 
have to get me there.” 

**Put your arm over my shoulder,” she 
answered, and began to lift him. But 


You're a very efficient 





back, or something do 
vou know how to do that?” he asked 
fretfully, with roving eyes. “And [ll 
tell you something else, young woman 
Ive got the devil of a temperature and 
In case vou 


small of my 


mis head's beginning to £oO, 
don’t know what a temperature is, Ill 


explain to you, 


Don't try to 
she said, putting a teaspoon 


- KNOW what it is 
talk,’ 
fillel with water to his hot lips : 
“Allright. Perhaps you learned about of 
delirium, too Because I'm going to be 
delirious, shortls Please listen to me, so 


you can tell the doctor. Tell him about 


psychology, to get a line on his motives? 
Lord Varney has; he has lived with them for years. 
He knows what manner of men they are and the “why” 
His experiences which will appear in the 
McClure’s are humorous as well as enlightening 


July 


Psychologizing the Reds 


ID you ever know a Red well enough to get his 


Harold 


nothing happened. 

““Good Lord,” he groaned, 
pull yourself to pieces, you silly girl! 
Don’t you know how to do this?” 

“Let's try again,” she said. 

“Try nothing,” he answered crossly. 
“Your mechanics are all wrong. Women 
ought never to pull — don’t you know 
that?” 

But I have to —— 

“Hush up, and listen to me,” he 
scolded. “You must always shove. 
You're built to shove. Get your back 
into it. And tense your muscles before 
you begin. You add thirty-three and a 
third per cent. of power, if you do that. 


‘ 


‘you'll 


” 





my spine. Jack knows my address, of 
course. Remind him to notify them at 
the office, and if I really am smashed, send for my 
cousin, Higginson Porter, Higginson and 
Faverweather, Boston Got that?” 
** Ves, ves ” she nodded pacific ally 
“And Ill have to see Jack 


why that man made such a row over my legs when my 


(mes 


I can’t understand 


spine . oh, well . . . you know this is hurting a 
little too much thank God, I'll be crazy in a 
try to keep my back flat, will you? Re 
member they cut in around the corners and = skid 
the fools leave their chains off till the 


moment 


awfully 
last minute 
He knew that this was nonsense, and that nurses 
dicin I wear chains but he could not resist urging her to 
put them on 
‘But never use the brakes, 
vou must, the emergency 


whatever you do.” he 
warned her, “or if never 
vour foot brake 
She took his hand 
I'll remember Drink this,” she said, out of a haze. 
“You're only humoring me: don’t think I don't 
know it,” he assured her. “I simply talk this way 
I know where Iam, all right. But 


All I say 


is, if you pay for a traffic squad, why not pay some 


because I wish to 
“us iu trained nurse, vou re u“ joke, vou know. 


attention to them?’ 
And then a delicious muggy uncertainty crept up and 
over liim, as if a sea of warm glue should rise from ankle 


tucked a cigarette into one corner of his mouth and 
grinned cheerfully at them; but his hands were clinched 
under the sheet 

“Well, suppose you tell me all about it,” he said. 
“Ts it plaster, or crutches, or do we operate — or is one 
of you an undertaker? Just give me an idea, and [’'m 
here to cojperate to any extent!” 

“That's the way to look at it, Mr. Higginson,” said 
the surgeon appreciatively, “and you're certainly a 
good sport. But there’s no undertaker involved — 
though you did your best to coiperate with one, I 
will say. It wasn’t your fault that you failed!” 

“Well, we'll pass up the undertaker, then,” said 
Thayer, and his palms grew moist. “But how about 
my legs? How many do I keep?” 

“You're certain of one,” said the surgeon slowly, 
“with a silver plate in it It may be a little stiff, 
but it will be strong. About the other, Mr. Higgin- 
son, we're not sure. Ive got some interesting prints 
of it, and I want to get some more, It’s broken, vou 
see, and fractured, and we'll have to have another 
operation - 

** Another? , 

“Oh, ves 
day. Your cousin was here and 
was it Buffalo?” 

“Detroit.” Thayer corrected briefly, “I wish to 
God he'd never left it.” 


didn’t you know you'd had one? Tues- 
and a friend from — 


Your leverage is all wrong, child: you 
mustn't lift from the pelvis, you know — lift from 
your back and legs. Keep your arms away from 
your sides.” 

She listened attentively. 

“Now — ready?’ 

She moved him easily. 

“That's the idea. Remember, women must always 
shove — never pull. Got that?” 

“Tt makes a great difference, doesn’t it?” she said 
“T never knew that.” 

**D’you mean to say they didn’t teach you?” 

She shook her head. 

“But that’s terrible — simply terrible! And you 
have to lift heavy patients every day?” 

“Oh, yes. Of course, it’s tiring . 

“It’s simply criminal,” he grumbled. 
to have a regular drill in it, all of you.” 

“It would be a good thing,” she agreed. 

For half an hour he lectured to her on the mechanics 
of her bony structure, and she moved him silently back 
and forth. Suddenly he turned to the wall and lay 
dumb, staring ahead of him. She sat by the window, 
where a cold day was dying, and the ugly, square room 
was utterly still. 

At ten o'clock he spoke abruptly 

“You'd better wake up, now,” he said. 
is coming down the corridor.” 

She gasped and pulled out 


“You ought 


“Some one 


| 
[Continued on page 66} 
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McCLURE’S for JUNE 


A Mixed Threesome 


Grenville Wodehouse 


by Pelham 


The Story of a Golf Ball and— 


the Three Sides of a Triangle 
Illustrations by May Wilson Preston 


ORTIMER STURGIS, when I first. knew him, 
was a care-free man of thirty-eight, of ami- 
able character and independent means, 
which he increased from time to time by 

judicious ventures on the Stock Exchange. Although 
he never played golf, his had not been altogether an 
ill-spent life. He swung a creditable racquet at tennis, 
was always ready to contribute a barytone solo to 
charity concerts, and gave freely to the poor. He was 
what you might call a golden-mean man, good-hearted 
rather than magnetic, with no serious vices and no 
heroic virtues. For a hobby, he had taken up the col- 
lecting of porcelain vases, and he was engaged to Betty 
Weston, a charming girl of twenty-five, a lifelong 
friend of mine. 

I liked Mortimer. Everybody liked him. But, at 
the same time, I was a little surprised that a girl like 
Betty should have become engaged to him. As I said 
before, he was not magnetic: and magnetism, I thought, 
was the chief quality she would have demanded in a 
man. Betty was one of those ardent, vivid girls with 
an intense capacity for hero-worship, and I would have 
supposed that something more in the nature of a 
plumed knight or a corsair of the deep would have 
been her ideal. But, of course, if there is a branch of 
modern industry where the demand is greater than 
the supply, it is the manufacture of knights and cor- 
sairs: and nowadays a girl, however flaming her aspira- 
tions, has to take the best she can get. I must admit 
that Betty seemed perfectly content with Mortimer. 
Love is a word capable of many shades of meaning. 
Probably Betty did not feel all her senses swim in a 
divine ecstasy almost too keen to be endured when 
Mortimer bent over her in the twilight and murmured 
in her ear that Consolidated Peanuts had gone up fifteen 
points that day and he had sold at a hundred and eleven 
and cleaned up big: but, nevertheless, in a placid way, 
she was extremely fond of him, and there seemed no 
reason why the marriage should not be a success. His 
chief failing —the fact that he was not a golfer 
mattered less than it might have done; for Betty, though 
she played herself, was not bigoted, and treated his 
indifference to the game with an affectionate pity. 

Such, then, was the state of affairs when Eddie 
Denton arrived and the trouble began. 

I was escorting Betty home one evening after a tea- 
party at which we had been fellow-guests, when, walk- 
ing down the road, we happened to meet Mortimer. 
He broke into a run when he saw us, and galloped up, 
waving a piece of paper in his hand. He was plainly 
excited, a thing which was unusual in this well-balanced 
man. His broad, good-humored face was working 
violently. 

“Good news!” he cried. 
Eddie’s back!” 

“Oh, how nice for you, dear,” said Betty. “Eddie 
Denton is Mortimer’s best friend,” she explained to 


Dear old 


“Good news! 


me. “He has told me so much about him. I have 
heen looking forward to his coming home. Mortie 


thinks the world of him.” 

“So will you, when you know him,” cried Mortimer. 
“Dear old Eddie! He’s a wonder! The best fellow 
on earth! We were at school and college together. 
lhere’s nobody like Eddie! He landed vesterday. 
Just home from Central Africa. He’s an explorer, 
you know,” he said to me. “Spends all his time in 
places where it’s death for a white man to go.” 

“An explorer!’’ I heard Betty breathe, as if to her- 
self. I was not so impressed, I fear, as she was. Ex- 
plorers, as a matter of fact, leave me a trifle cold. It 
always seemed to me that the difficulties of their life 
ure greatly exaggerated,— generally by themselves. 
In a large country like Africa, for instance, I should 
imagine that it was almost impossible for a man not 
to get somewhere if he goes on long enough. Give 
me the fellow who can plunge into the bowels of the 
earth at Grand Central and find the right Subway 
train with nothing but a misleading green line to guide 
him. However, we are not all constituted alike in this 
world, and it was apparent from the flush on her cheeks 





— ~~ 


If there’s one time more than another when a man should not wear glasses it’s while 


a keen-eyed wanderer of the wilds is telling a girl of his adventures 


and the light in her eyes that Betty admired explorers. 

“T wired to him at once,” went on Mortimer, “and 
insisted on his coming down here. It’s two years since 
Isaw him. You don’t know how I have looked forward, 
dear, to you and Eddie meeting. | He is just your sort. 
I know how romantic you are and keen on adventure 
and all that. Well, you should hear Eddie tell the 
story of how he brought down the bull bongo with his 
last cartridge after all the pongos or native bearers 
had fled into the dongo or undergrowth.” 

“T should love to!’ whispered Betty, her eyes glow- 
ing. I suppose to an. impressionable girl these things 
really are of absorbing interest. For myself, bongos 
intrigue me even less than pongos, while dongos frankly 
bore me. “When do you expect him?” 

“He will get my wire to-night. I'm hoping we 
shall see the dear old fellow to-morrow afternoon some 


time. How surprised old Eddie will be to hear that 
I'm engaged. He's such a confirmed bachelor himself 
He told me once that he considered the wisest thing 
ever said by human tongue was the Swahili proverb 
‘Whoso taketh a woman into his kraal depositeth 
himself straightway in the wongo.’ Wongo, he tells me, 
is a sort of broth composed of herbs and meat-bones, 
corresponding to our gumbo. You must get Eddie to give 
it vou in the original Swahili. It sounds even better 
I saw the girl’s eves flash, and there came into het 
face that peculiar set expression which married men 
know. It passed in an instant, but not before it had 
given me material for thought which lasted all the 
way to my house and into the silent watches of the 
night. I was fond of Mortimer Sturgis, and I could 
see trouble ahead for him as plainly as though T had 
been a palmist reading his hand at ten dollars a visit 
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Phere are other proverbs fully as w ise as the one which 
Mortimer had translated from the Swahili, and one of 
the wisest is that quaint old East London saying, handed 
down from one generation of costermongers to another 
and whispered at midnight in the wigwams of the 
whelk-sellers “Never introduce your donah toa pal.” 
In those six words is contained the wisdom of the ages. 

I could read the future so plainly. What but one 
thing could happen after Mortimer had influenced 
Betty's imagination with his stories of his friend's 
romantic career and added the finishing touch by 
He might just 
My heart 


advertising him as a woman-hater? 
as well have asked for his ring back at once. 
hled for Mortimer. 

I happened to call at his house on the second evening 
of the explorer’s visit, and already the mischief had 
been done. 


ENTON was one of those lean, hard-bitten men 
with smouldering eves and a brick-red complexion. 
He looked what he was, the man of action and enter- 
prise. He had the wiry frame and strong jaw without 
which no explorer is complete, and Mortimer, beside 
him, seemed but a poor, soft product of our hot-house 
civilization. Mortimer, I forgot to say, wore glasses: 
and, if there is one time more than another when a man 
should not wear glasses, it is while a strong-faced, keen- 
eved wanderer of the wilds is telling a beautiful girl 
the story of his adventures 
For this was what Denton was doing. My arrival 
seemed to have interrupted him in the middle of a nar- 
rative. He shook my hand in a strong, silent sort of 
way, and resumes, 
“Well, the natives fairly 
friendly, so I decided to stay the night.” 
I made a mental note never to seem 
fairly friendly to an explorer. If vou do, 
he always decides to stay the night. 
“In the morning they took me down 
to the river. At this point it widens 
into a kongo or pool, and it was here, they 
told me, that the crocodile mostly lived, 
native oxen — the 
which, swept away 


seemed 


subsisting on the 
short-horned jongos 


by the current while crossing the ford “wy 
above, were carried down on the longos “Lh 
or rapids. It was not, however, till the a 
second evening that I managed to catch CZ 
sight-of his ugly snout above the surface. 2") 


I waited around, and on the third day I 
saw him suddenly come out of the water ° 


and heave his whole length upon a sand- ¢ 
bar in midstream and go to sleep in the 0 
sun. He was certainly a monster — fully , 
thirty — you have never been in Central Io 
Africa, have you, Miss Weston? No? : 


You ought to go there! — fully fifty feet 
from tip to tail. There he lay, glistening. 
I shall never forget the sight.” 

He broke off to light a cigarette. I 
heard Betty draw in her breath sharply. 
Mortimer was beaming through his 
glasses with the air of the owner of a dog 
which is astonishing a drawing-room 
with its lever tricks. 

“And what did you do then, Mr 
Denton?” asked Betty breathlessly. 









“Yes, what did you do then, old chap?” 
said Mortimer. 

Denton blew out the match and dropped 
it on the ash-tray. 

“Eh? Oh,” he 
swam across and shot him.” 


said carelessly, “I 


“Swam across and shot him!” 

“Yes. It seemed to me that the chance 
was too good to be missed. Of. course 
I might have had a pot at him from the 
hank, but the chances were I wouldn't 
have hit him in a vital place. So I swam 
across to the sand-bar, put the muzzle 
of my gun in his mouth, and pulled the 
trigger. I have rarely seen a crocodile 
sw taken aback.” 

“But how dreadfully dangerous!” 

“Oh, danger!” Eddie Denton laughed 
lightly. “One drops into the habit of 
taking a few risks out there, you know 
Talking of danger, the time when things 
really did look a little nasty was when 
a wounded gongo cornered me in a narrow 
tongo and I only had a pocket-knife with : 
everything in it broken except the cork- : 
screw and the thing for taking stones 
out of hooves. It was like 
this. 

I could bear no more. I am a tender- 
hearted man, and I made some excnse 
and got away. From the expression on 





horses’ 


the girl’s face I could see that it was only a question of 
days before she gave her heart to this romantic new- 
comer, 

As a matter of fact, it was on the following afternoon 
that she called on me and told me that the worst had 
happened. I had known her from a child, you under- 
stand, and she always confided her troubles in’ me. 

“IT want your advice,” she began. “Pm so 
wretched!" 

She burst into tears. I could see the poor girl was 
in a highly nervous condition, so [I did my best to 
calm her by deseribing how I had once done the long 
hole in four. My friends tell me that there is no finer 
soporific: and it seemed as though they may be right, 
for presently, just as L had reached the point where 
I laid my approach-putt dead from a distance of fifteen 
feet, she became quieter. She dried her eves, yawned 
once or twice, and looked at me bravely. 

“T love Eddie Denton!” she said. 

“I feared as much. When did you feel this coming 
on?” 

“It crashed on me like a thunderbolt last night 
after dinner. We were walking in the garden, and he 
was just telling me how he had been bitten by a poison- 
ous zongo, when I seemed to go all giddy. When I 
came to myself, I was in Eddie’s arms. His face was 
pressed against mine, and he was gargling.” 

* Gargling?” 

“T thought so at first. But he reassured me. He 
was merely speaking in one of the lesser-known dia- 
lects of the Wella-Walla natives of Eastern Uganda, 
into which he always drops in moments of great emotion. 
He soon recovered sufficiently to give me a rough 


Villanelle 
of Dried Rose Leaves 


by Briton Niven Busch, Jr. 
Decoration by John Flanagan 


Ye a passing wind did blow 
When nomad June was laughing near , 
In some old garden long ago. 


Withered they are, — The crimson glow 
Has faded out and left them sear; 
Petals a passing wind did blow. 


But still their fragrance clings, to show 
What richer sweetness brooded there 
In some old garden long ago. 


That we who treasure them may know 
In memory, the vanished year —— 
Petals a passing wind did blow. 


Yet, grieve not for past days ~~ Altho’ 
Wild nettles thrive where they bloomed fair, 
In some old garden long ago. 


They went the path all roses go, 
Where every flower must disappear, 
Petals a passing wind did blow, 

In some old garden long ago. 
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translation, and then [ knew that he loved me, HH. 
kissed me. [ kissed him. We kissed each other.” 

“And where was Mortimer all this while?” 

“Indoors, cataloguing his collection of vases,” 

For a moment, I confess, I was inclined to abandon 
Mortimer’s cause. A man, I felt, who could stay jn. 
doors cataloguing vases while his fiancée wandered in 
the moonlight with explorers deserved all that wan 
coming to him. I overcame the feeling. 

“Have you told him?” 

“Of course not.” 

“You don’t think it might be of interest to him?” 

“Tow can I tell him? It would break his heart. I 
am awfully fond of Mortimer. So is Eddie. We would 
both die rather than do anything to hurt him. Eddie 
is the soul of honor. He agrees with me that Mortimer 
must never know.” 

“Then you aren't going to break off your engage. 
ment?” 

“T couldn't. Eddie feels the same. He says that, 
unless something can be done, he will say good-bye to 
me and creep far, far away to some distant desert, 
and there, in the great stillness broken only by the ery 
of the prowling yongo, try to forget.” , 

“When you say ‘unless something can be done.’ 
what do you mean? What can be done?” 

“LT thought you might have something to suggest. 
Don't you think it possible that somehow Mortimer 
might take it into his head to break the engagement 
himself?” 

“Absurd! He loves you devotedly.” 

“Tm afraid so,” said Betty, dejectedly. “Only the 
other day | dropped one of his best vases, and he just 
smiled and said it didn’t matter.” 

“T can give you even better proof than 
that. This morning Mortimer came to 
me and asked me to give him secret les- 
sons in golf.” 

“Golf! But he despises golf.” 

“Exactly. But he is going to learn it 
for your sake.” 

“But why secret lessons?” 

“Because he wants to keep it a sur- 
prise for your birthday. Now can you 
ere doubt his love?” 

“IT am not worthy of 
whispered. 

The words gave me an idea. 

“Suppose,” I said, “*we could convince 
Mortimer of that!” 

6 “T don’t understand.” 

“Supvose; for instance, he could be 
made to believe that you were, let us 
say, a dipsomaniac.” 

4 She shook her head. 
. “He knows that already.” 
0 ¢ “What!” 
: “Yes, I told him I sometimes walked 
in my sleep.” 

“T mean a secret drinker.” 

“Nothing will induce me to pretend 
bar to be a secret drinker.” 


him!” she 


7 HEN a drug-fiend?” I suggested 
hopefully. 
“T hate medicine.” 
*T have it,” Isaid. “A kleptomaniac.” 
“What is that?” 
“A person who steals things.” 
“Oh, that’s horrid.” 
“Not at all. It’s a perfectly ladylike 
thing to do. You don’t know you do it.” 















ay 
« But, if I don’t know I do it, how do 
tes I know I do it?” 

ok “T beg your pardon? 


“TI mean, how can I tell Mortimer I 
do it, if I don’t know?” 
Me “You don’t tell him. 


v . > 


T will tell him. 


io 
} be’ } fe 


a a ee = 

\v I will inform him to-morrow that you 

ARN ae, called on me this afternoon and _ stole 
my watch and...” I glanced about 





the room... “my silver mateh-box.” 

“Td rather have that little vinaigrette.” 

“You don't get either. I merely say 
you stole it. What will happen?” 

“Mortimer will hit you with a eleek.” 

“Not at all. [am an old man. My 
white hairs protect me. What he will 
do is to insist -on confronting me with 
you and asking you to deny the foul 
charge.” 

“And then?” 

“Then you admit it and release him 
from his engagement.” 

She sat for awhile in silence. I could 
see that my words had made an impression. 

“T think it’s a splendid idea. Thank 
you very much.” She rose and moved 
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to the door. “J knew you would suggest something 
wonderful.”’ She hesitated. “You don’t think it would 
make it sound more plausible if I really took the vinai- 
grette?” she asked a little wistfully. 

“It would spoil everything,” I replied firmly, as [ 
reached for the vinaigrette and locked it carefully m 
my desk. 

‘She was silent for a moment, and her glance fell on 
the carpet. That, however, did not worry me. It 
was nailed down. 

“Well, good-bye,” she said. 

* 4u revoir,” I replied. “I am meeting Mortimer at 

six-thirty to-morrow. You may expect us round at 
your house at about eight.” 
“ Mortimer was punctual at the tryst next morning. 
When I reached the tenth tee he was already there. 
We exchanged a brief greeting, and I handed him a 
driver, outlined the essentials of grip and swing and 
bade him go to it. 

“Tt seems a simple game,” he said, as he took his 
stance. “You're sure it’s fair to have the ball sitting 
up on top of a young sand-hill like this?” 

“Perfectly fair.” - 

“T mean, I don’t want to be coddled because I'm a 
beginner.” 

“The ball is always teed up for the drive.” I assured 

“Oh, well, if you say so. But it seems to me to take all 
the element of sport out of the game. Where do I hit it?” 

“Oh, straight ahead.” 

“But isn’t it dangerous? I mean, suppose I smash 
a window in that house over there?” 

He indicated a charming bijou residence some five 
hundred vards down the fairway. 

“In that case,” I replied, “the owner comes out in 
his pajamas and offers you the choice between some 
nuts and a cigar.” 

He seemed reassured, and began to address the ball. 
Then he paused again. 

“Isn't there something vou say before you start?” 
he asked. ‘Five or something?” 

“You may say ‘Fore!’ if it makes vou feel any easier 
But it isn’t necessary.” 

“Tf Iam going to learn this silly game.” said Mor- 
timer firmly, “I am going to learn it right! Fore!” 

I watched him curiously. I never put a club into the 
hand of a beginner without something of the feeling 
of the sculptor who surveys a mass of shapeless clay. 
I experience the emotions of a creator. Here, I say 
to myself, is a semi-sentient being into whose soulless 
carcass | am breathing life. A moment before, he was, 
though technically living, a mere clod. A moment hence 
he will be a golfer. 


HILE I was still occupied with these meditations, 

Mortimer swung at the ball. The elub, whizzing 
down, brushed the surface of the rubber sphere, top- 
pling it off the tee and propelling it six inches with a 
slight slice on it. 

“Damnation!” said Mortimer, unraveling himself. 

I nodded approvingly. His drive had not been any- 
thing to write to the golfing journals about, but he was 
picking up the technique of the game. 

“What happened then?” 

I told him in a word. 

“Your stance was wrong and your grip was wrong 
and you moved your head and swayed your body and 
took your eye off the ball and pressed and forgot to use 
your wrists and swung back too fast and let the hands 
get ahead of the club and lost your balance and omitted 
to pivot on the ball of the left foot and bent your right 
knee.” 

He was silent for a moment. 

“There is more in this pastime,” he said, “than the 
casual observer would suspect.” 

I have noticed, and I suppose other people have no- 
ticed, that in the golf education of every man there is 
a definite point at which he may be said to have crossed 
the dividing line — the Rubicon, as it were,— that 
separates the golfer from the non-golfer. This moment 
comes immediately after his first good drive. In the 
ninety minutes in which I instructed Mortimer Sturgis 
that morning in the rudiments of the game. he made 
every variety of drive known to Science: but it was 
not till we were about to leave that he made a good one. 

A moment before he had surveved his blistered hands 
with sombre disgust. 


“It’s no good,” he said. “I shall never learn this 


beast of a game. And I don’t want to either. It’s 
only fit for hmaties. Where's the sense in it? Hitting 


a rotten little ball with a stick! If I want exercise, 
Vil take a stick and go and rattle it along the railings. 
Chere’s something 7n that! Well, let's be getting along. 
No good wasting the whole morning out here.” 
“Try one more drive. and then we'll go.’ 
“All right. If vou like. No sense in it, though.” 
He teed up the ball, took a careless stance, and 
flickered moodily. There was a sharp crack, the ball shot 


“T shall never learn this beast of a game. 
Hitting a rotten little ball with a stick!” 


only fit for lunatics. 


off the tee, flew a hundred yards ina dead straight line 
never ten feet above the ground, soared another seventy 
yards in a graceful are, struck the turf, rolled, and came 
to rest within easy mashie distance of the green. 

“Splendid!” I cried. 

The man seemed stunned. 

“How did that happen?” 

I told him very simply. 

“Your stance was right and your grip was right and 
you kept your head still and didn’t sway your body and 
never took your eye off the ball and slowed back and 
let the arms come well through and rolled the wrists 
and let the club-head lead and kept your balance and 
pivoted on the ball of the left foot and didn’t duck 
the right knee.” 

“T see” he said. “Yes, [ thought that must be it.” 

* Now let's go home.” 

“Wait a minute. I just want to remember what I did 
while it’s fresh in my mind. Let me see, this was the 
way I stood. Or was it more like this? No, like this.” 
He turned to me, beaming. “What a great idea 1t was, 
my taking up golf! It’s all nonsense what vou read in 
the comic papers about people foozling all over the 
place and breaking clubs and all that. You've only 
to exercise a little reasonable care. And what a corking 
game it is! Nothing like it in the world! IT wonder if 


He blinked. 
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And I don’t want to either — it’s 


I must go round and show her how 
I did that drive. A perfect swing, with every ounce of 
weight, wrist and muscle behind it. I meant to keep 
it a secret from the dear girl till I had really learned, 
but, of course, I have learned now. Let’s go round and 
rout her out.” 

He had given me my cue. 
shoulder and spoke sorrowfully. 

** Mortimer, my boy, I fear I have bad news for you.’ 

“Slow back . . . Keep the head . . . What’s that? 
Bad news?” 

“About Betty.” 

“About Betty? What about her? Don’t sway the 
beady. Keep the eye on the . iy 
“Prepare yourself for a shock, my boy. Yesterday 
afternoon Betty called to see me. When she had gone, 
I found that she had stolen my silver match-box!” 

“Stolen your match-box?” 

“Stolen my match-box!” 

“Oh, well, I daresay there were faults on both sides,” 
said Mortimer. “Tell me if IT sway my body this time.” 

“You don’t grasp what [ have said! Do vou realize 
that Betty, the girl you are going to marry, is a klep 
tomaniac?” 

“A kleptomaniac!” 

“That is the only possible 


Betty is up yet. 


I put my hand on his 


) 


[Continued on paye 6 
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“I introduced the one and only sure-fire leg-beautifier that the stage knows, to wit, the black silk stocking. 


For the first time in their lives, the girls’ legs looked lovely” 


George W. Lederer’s Reminiscences 


As Set Forth 


by George Jean Nathan 


HAT one good-looking girl is enough 

to, make almost any music show 

agreeable is a fact admitted by every 

man save he be bribed with several thousand 
dollars a year professorially to deny it before the drama 
classes at Columbia Universit) 
tinny and the libretto soever full of sour wheezes on 
William Jennings Brvan, the Anti-Saloon League and 
other Grape Nuts, vet let there catch the eve a single 
dainty and pine hable houri 
There is small critical dignity in such 


l et the score be soever 


and the evening travels 
auspiciously 
news, but the truths of the theatre too often wear motley. 

After spending $88,000 in 1915 on a music show 
called “The Peasant Girl,” with an expensive, aug 
mented orchestra to play the tuneful Viennese score, 
with such high-salaried and accomplished vocalists as 


Emma Trentini and John Charles Thomas to sing it, 
and with such a high-salaried comedian as Clifton Craw 
ford to crack the jokes. the Messrs. Shubert, Comstoc k 
and Gest vere somewhat dumfounded to discover, 
when the show opened that the entire success of the 


in the cast 
a $50 a week cutic named Frances Pritchard When. 
in Nevember of last vear, Florenz Ziegfeld found that 
the busine f | Midnight Frolic’ was rapidly 
dw nalin cit hie rust out and cable Maggie Teyte an 
offer of $1,500 a week to lift up the musical end of the 
show or G. P. Huntley an offer of $1,000 to lift up the 
comic end He, wiseberger in the wavs of audiences, 
did nothu ‘ the | dl H cabled a pretty little 
rnamed Kathleen Martyn an offer of $75 


&88_000 enterprise cde pel ded 1 pon retainin 


chorus flapp 


i week, got he and trade prompts took a brace 
The difficult ntmg the music show producers 

is not quite as represented | the scholarly gentlemen 

vho annually compose I12me books on the subject 


II—A Garland of Girls 


or at least passable 
scores and passable librettos are not so hard to get 
as we are led to believe. Victor Herbert is the peer of 
the Viennese Kalmann and Lehar; Jerome Kern is 
often the equal of the British Ivan Caryll and Leslie 
Stuart; and our American ragtime confectioners lead 
the world. If we have no native librettists like the 
Parisian Rip, our producers can readily buy up such 
foreign librettos and adapt them to their uses 


Good scores and good librettos 


{ UR scenic artists are imaginative, and so are our 

If this were all, the American music 
show producers would all be millionaires. But it isn’t 
all. The trouble lies in finding —the girls. And, having 
once found them, in presenting them to the best advan- 
tage. A. H. Woods lost $92,000 on the engaging “* Gypsy 
Love,” because he couldn’t bag a single pretty chiclet 
for its chorus. The delightful “* Purple Road,” intrinsi- 
cally as good a music show as America had seen in half a 
dozen years, proved a failure for Joseph M. Gaites for the 
same reason. The “Century Midnight Whirl,” despite 
a lavish outlay, was a dismal failure until its impresario 
began competing with the rival Ziegfeld ‘Midnight 
Frolic’ in the only intelligent way —by gomg down 
to Forty-second Street and winning away from the 
latter one of its most appetizing ornaments. 

\s I have said, however, discovering and getting 
the plum is only half the business — indeed, the lesser 
half. Once having discovered and landed her, it is 
necessary theatrically to authenticate her. A girl who 
is pretty on the street, unless she is craftily and adroitly 
handled, may look like a character woman on the stage 


costumers. 


Take a Marion Davies in all her blonde al 

fresco loveliness and put her on the stage in a 

cerise frock and maroon hat and she will look 
like Galoola in “*The Sultan of Sulu.”” A homely girl 
becomes automatically prettier upon the illuminated 
platform. A pretty girl, automatically homelier. To 
the art of heightening a pretty girl’s prettiness, Zieg- 
feld—in this day —has addressed himself more success- 
fully than any of his many competitors. But long 
before the Ziegfeld talents became known, George 
Lederer was displaying what was in his day an equal 
virtuosity; for this Lederer was the pretty-girl-maker 
of twenty and thirty years ago, the parent of the 
pretty-girl show as we know it to-day, the man who 
planted the seed that has, at this later hour, been 
brought to so colorful and refulgent a bloom. 

I have already described in these pages many of the 
pretty girls whom Lederer dredged up and exploited in 
those bygone, beauty-brilliant days. But there re- 
mains to be described something a deal more important: 
how he exploited them. The Shuberts had pretty) 
Marilynn Miller at their Winter Garden for three years, 
but no one suspected that she was pretty until Ziegfeld 
took her and visited his magic upon her. The comeliest 
girls in the world are those in the ballet of the Hofopern- 
theater of Vienna; but no one would know it. The 
lovely Fairbanks twins passed unnoticed when the) 
were under Winthrop Ames’s management; Lillian 
Lorraine has passed unnoticed when she has not been 
under Ziegfeld’s. And so it was, in the birthday of 
the modern poultry show, with George Lederer. His 
girls, many of them, began their careers with other 
managers and producers, but their radiance remained 
a secret until they were duly Lederered. 

* Pourquoi?” I bade of him, prefacing my impres- 
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sive linguistic talent with the sweet word or two es- 
sential to the hornswoggling of the fellow’s modesty. 

“Tights,” he replied. “Up to the time I produced 
‘The Lady Slavey,’ at the Casino in ’94, all the music 


show producers put their girls in tights. Tights act 
on a girl the way a collar without a necktie acts 
on a man. Just as the man, even if he is a Francis 
X. Adonis, looks like a thug, so does the girl in tights, 
however sweet and pretty she may be, look hard and un- 
appealing. A girl’s limbs are pretty largely in the degree 
that they are not seen. Or, when they are seen, in the 
degree that they are only momentarily seen. Pavlowa 
might have the most beautiful legs in the world, but 
they seem much less beautiful than those of any bow- 
legged girl with a skirt on. So I took girls who were 
intrinsically pretty but whose appeal had been spoiled 
by other producers through putting them in tights, 
made them wear fluffy skirts and so passed them off 
afresh as modest and lovely creatures. Modesty is half 
of prettiness in an audience’s eyes. You never see 
what seems to you to be a pretty girl in a burlesque 
show. Many of the betighted girls in ‘The Black 
Crook’ were perhaps quite as pretty as the famous 
skirted lot in “The Wild Rose,’ but — now think a 
moment — no one remembers the name of a single one 
of them.” 

Methought I detected here a loop-hole. Nonchalantly 
twirling a moustachio by way of concealing my im- 
patience to spring my heavy fetch, I drawled, “But 
what, my friend, if the beauty’s legs are truly elegant 
specimens — would you conceal them then?” 

My friend gazed at me with the wistful compassion 
of a gentleman about to poke his wife in the jaw. 

“Name the beauty,” he commanded. 

“But,” I protested, with difficulty suppressing my 
mortification at the fellow’s suspicions that I — that / 
should be privy to the esoteric news of the actual 
grandeur of this or that beauty’s pilasters; “but,” I 
protested, ““how should I know whether —”’ 

“Name any famous beauty off-hand and, for argu- 
ment’s sake, take a chance,” he interrupted. 

“Well then, Maxine Elliott 


-~when she was a young wo- 














man,” I ventured. 
My friend let out a rozr. r 


The very cuspidor shook. 
“You've hit on an excellent 
example,” he choked. “Nine 
men in ten would think as yeu 
do. And here’s the truth. 
Maxine Elliott has very likely 
pendulums, very likely. And 
that she has gained a great 
reputation as a beauty, no one 

























denies. 
that, in her early days on the stage, she 


But it happens to be a fact 
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did wear tights. And it also happens 
to be a fact that not a word was ever 
heard about her being a beauty until she Stopped 
wearing them!” 

Our orator negotiated a long breath. 
cushion behind me, and prepared myself. 

“Let’s get back to our original subject.” he began. 
“You asked me how I brought out the prettiness of 
pretty girls after I had found the girls. I have told 
vou one way. Here’s znother. Up to the time of *The 
Passing Show’ in 189-4 — incidentally, the materfamil- 
ias of such present-day girl-vaudeville revues as ‘The 
Follies’ — musie show produ- 
cers used to go in invariably 
for colored stockings — red, 
blue, green, pink, white and 
mixed. Kin Hubbard has said, 
‘There are two kinds of women: 
those born with big feet, and 
those who can wear white 
It’s the same on the 
stage with stockings. There 
are two kinds of girls: those 
with fat legs, and those who 
can wear white stockings. Or 
stockings of any color. Now 
when I confide to you that among all 
the celebrated beauties who were under 
my management there were not more 
than five at the most who had pretiy, 
thin legs — when not more than a dozen 
out of any hundred girls on the stage 
to-day are found to have pretty, thin 





| propped a 


shoes.’ 
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legs — you may imagine what 
would have happened to the 
beauty-reputations of my gla 
morous coterie had I put them 
in white or colored hosiery 
Their legs would have looked 
out of all proportion to the 
rest of them. And that is 
precisely how they did look 
in such instances as they had 
worn colored stockings under 
other producers. So I intro- 
duced the one and only sure- 
fire leg-beautifier that the stage 
knows, to wit, the black silk 
stocking. The result vou know. For 
the first time in their stage lives, the 
girls’ legs looked lovely.” 

“Take, for instance, the case of Ella 
Snyder. When she appeared in the 
choruses of ‘The Whirl of the Town,’ 
and ‘The Belle of New York.’ cer- 
tain costumes compelled her to wear 
colored silk stockings. Even I, for 
general prejudice against colored silk stockings, 





all my 
could not get around using them once in a while; 
there are, obviously, chorus costumes that some 
times demand them. Well, in these colored stockings, 
Ella’s legs never attracted so much as a single word of 
eulogy. But, presto!—the moment I put black silk 
stockings on her in ‘The Casino Girl,’ her legs 
began to be admired and to be referred to by the 
audiences and play reviewers. And by the time I ele- 
vated her to the soubrette réle in the London produe- 
tion of ‘The American Beauty, her legs were about 
to become — as much of a national theatrical in- 
stitution as Frankie Bailey’s legs, Della Fox’s curl 
or Cissie Fitzgerald’s wink.” 

“We seem to be confining ourselves very much to 
er — legs,” I reminded him, affecting — not without 
transparent effort —an air of top-lofty professional 
disinterestedness in the subject. 

“All right, my dear Watson,” observed our Burton 
Holmes, “‘let’s pass on to the question of hair. The 
fashion in the theatre in the 1890's and early in the 
1900's was to let the girls frizz and fuzzle their hair out 
of all recognition. The moment a girl got into her 
dressing-room, she began monkeying with her hair and 
transforming it into something exactly the opposite of 
what it looked like on the street or at home. A girl's 
hair is prettiest when she lets it alone —the way 
it looks, that is, when she hasn’t got it all ‘set’ for a 
party. I therefore got the girls to wear their hair on the 
stage just as they wore it when they weren't on the 
stage. And, on my stage, they accordingly looked 
twice as ‘nice,’ twice as pretty, and twice as canoodly, 
No man likes a girl 


as they had looked on other stages. 
There’s something 


coiffed to within an inch of her life. 
about studiously mussed girl's hair that appeals to a man 

“Let me give you an illustration. I had a girl in 
‘The Casino Girl’ named Clara Selten (one of the 
famous ‘City Girls’ —*Miss Wabash, of Chicago’ 
who, on the day she went to have her photograph taken, 
had done her hair up in the elaborate fashion popular at 
the time. During the month following the opening of 
the show, my press agent informed me that, while he 
had no difficulty at all in placing the pictures of th 


other girls with the newspapers, he somehow scemed 
unable to land a single picture of this girl. And, he 
said, she was much put out over not getting her pir 
tures printed along with those (Continued on page 79 
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We read Longfellow this time . 
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. and substituted orange juice very mercifully for what had 


grown to be a somewhat monotonous carousal in malted milk 


o 
Rainy Week 
4 Fascinating New Serial by the Author of “Molly Make-Believe” 


Eleanor Hallowell Abbott 


ENGLAND couple conceived the de- 
lightfulls idea of turning their 
house party into a play “Rainy Week” 

it play “that should never dream it was a 
“acted by actors who 


*NEW 


whimsical 


play and which was to be 
never even remotely suspected that they were acting.” 
the unexpected one: 


Chere are seven guests and 
Victoria Meredith and 


A Bride and Bridegroom 
Paul Brenswick 

Some One with a Future — Claude Kennilworth, an 
artist. 

Some One with a 
broken tooth 

One Very Celibate Person George Keets. 

A Bore Rollins, who was a Prude in the moonlight. 

A Singing Voice and a May Girl May Davies. 

The Unexpected One An unknown young man who 
arrived hopelessly sodden drunk. 

The first act ended with Rollins the Bore asking Ann 
did 


Ann Woltor, who has a 


» 
cast 


Woltor—Some One With a Past —*‘*How you 
break your tooth?’’ The second act begins: 
OR a single horrid moment everybody's heart 


seemed to lurch off into space to land only too 
audibly in a gaspy thud of dismay. 
Then Ann Woltor with unprecedented presence of 
mind jumped up from the table and ran to the mirror 
Only the twittering throat-muscle 
mirror belied for an instant the sin- 
or her astonishment. 


over the fireplace. 
reflected in that 
cerity of either her haste 
* Broken tooth?” ske protested incredulously. ““Why! 
Have I gota broken tooth?” 
People acknowledge their mental panics so divergent- 
lv. My Husband acknowledged his by ramming his 


Illustrations by F. R. Gruger 


elbow into his coffee cup. Claude Kennilworth lit two 
cigarettes at once. The May Girl started to butter a 
picture post card that some one had just passed her. 
Quite starkly before my very eves I saw the Sober 
Stranger, erstwhile drunken, reach out end slip a solid 
silver salt-shaker into his pocket. Meeting his glance 
my own nerves exploded in a single hoot of mirth. 

Into the unhappy havoe of the Stranger’s face a 
rather sick but very determinate little smile shot sud- 
denly. 

“Well, [ certainly am rattled!” he acknowledged. 

His embarrassment was absolutely perfect. Not a whit 
too much, not a whit too little, at a moment when 
the slightest under-emphasis or over-emphasis of his 
awkwardness would have stamped him ineradicably 
as either boor — or bounder. More indeed by his 
chair’s volition than by his own he seemed to jerk aside 
then and there from any further responsibility for the 
incident. Turbid as the storm at the window his eves 
racked back to the eves of his companions. 

“Surely,” he besought us, “there must be 
place—some hotel — somewhere in this town 
I can crawl in under for a day or two till I can yank 
myself together again? . Taking me in this way 
from the streets or worse the way you-people 
have - Along the stricken pallor of his forehead a 
glisten of sweat showed faintly. From my eyes to my 
Husband's eyes, and back to mine again he turned with 
a sharply impulsive gesture of appeal. ‘How do you- 
people know but what I am a Burglar?” he demanded. 

‘“*Even so,” I suggested blithely, “can’t vou see that 


some 


where 


we'd infinitely rather have you visiting here as our 
friend than boarding at the hotel as our foe?” 

The mirthless smile on the Stranger’s face twitched 
ever so faintly at one corner. 

“You really believe then — ” he quickened, “that 
there is ‘Honor among Thieves’?” 

“All Proverbs,” intercepted my Husband a bit 
abruptly, “are best proved by their antithesis. We do 
at least know — that there is at times —a_ consider- 
able streak of dishonor among Saints!” 

“Eh? — What's that? —I didn’t quite catch it,” 
beamed the Bridegroom. 

But my Husband's entire attention seemed focussed 
rather suddenly on the Stranger. 

“So you'd much better stay right on here where you 
are!” he adjured him with some accent of authority. 
“Where all explanations are already given and taken! 

_ . Ourselves quite opportunely short one guest end 
long one guest-room, and No! I won't listen fora 
moment to its being called an ‘imposition’!” protested 
my Husband. “Not for a moment! Only, of course, 
I must admit,” he confided genially, above the flare ot a 
fresh cigarette, “that it would be a slight convenience 
to know your name.” 

“My name?” flushed the Stranger. “* Why, of course! 
It's Allan John.” 

“You mean ‘John Allan,” 
very softly. 3 

“No,” insisted the Stranger. “It’s Allan John. 
Quite logically he began to rummage through his 
pockets for the proof. ‘*It's written on my bill-folder, 
he frowned. “It’s in my check-book. . . . It’s written 0” 
no-end of envelopes.”” With his face the color of half. 
dead sedge grass he sank back suddenly into his chelt 


corrected the Mey Girl 
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and turned his empty hands limply outward as though 
his wrist-bones had been wrung “Gone!” he gasped. 
“Stripped! — Everything!” 

“There you have it!’ I babbled hysterically. “Now, 
how do you know but what we are Burglars? .. . This 
whole house a Den of Thieves? .. The impeccable Mr. 
George Keets there at your right, — no more, no less, 
than exactly what he looks, — an almost perfect replica 
of a Stage ‘Raffles’? 

“Eh? What's that?” bridled George Keets. 

“Dragging you here to this house the way we did,” 
[ foundered desperately. ** Quite helpless as you were. 
So — so — ‘3 

“*Spifflicated,””’ prompted the May Girl. The word 
on her lips was like the flutter of a rose petal. 

With a little gasp of astonishment young Kennilworth 
rose from his place, and dragging his chair in one hand, 
his plate of fruit in the other, moved round to the May 
Girl’s elbow to finish his breakfast. Like a Palm trying 
to patronize a Pine Tree, his crisp exotic young ego 
swept down across her young serenity. 

“Really, I don’t quite make you out,” he said. “I 
think I shall have to study you!” 

“Study — me?” reflected the May Girl. “Make a 
lesson about me, you mean? On a holiday?” The 
vaguely dawning dimple in her smooth 
cheek faded suddenly out again. 

The Stranger — Allan John — it 
seemed, was rising from the table 

“Tf you'll excuse me, I think I'll go to 
my room,” he explained. “I’m still 
pretty shaky. I'm —” 

But half way to the stairs, as though 
drawn by some irresistible impulse, he 
turned, and fumbling his way back 
across the dining-room opened the big 
glass doors direct into the storm. 
Tripping ever so slightly on the thres- 
hold he lurched forward in a single 
wavering step. In an instant the May 
Girl was at his side, — her steadying 
hand held out to his! Recovering his 
balance almost instantly he did not how- 
ever release her hand, but still holding 
tight to it, — indescribably puzzled, in- 
describably helpless,— stood shoulder to 
shoulder with her, staring out into the 
tempestuous scene. Lashed by the 
wind the May Girl’s mop of hair blew 


gold,— blew gray, — across his rain- 
drenched eyes. Blurred in a gusty 


flutter of white skirts his whole tragic, 
sagging figure loomed suddenly like 
some weird, symbolic shadow against 
the girl’s bright beauty. 


RANKLY the picture startled me! 
“S-s-h!" warned my Husband. 
“It won’t hurt her any! He doesn’t 
even know whether she’s young or old.” 

“Or a boy — or a girl,” interposed 
George Keets, a bit drily. 

“Or an Imp or a Saint,” grinned 
young Kennilworth. ‘Or —— ” 

“Or anything at all,” persisted my 
Husband, *‘except that she says ‘Kind- 
ness’ — and nothing else, you notice, ex- 
cept just “Kindness.” No suggestions, 
you observe? No advice? And at an 
acid moment in his life of such unprece- 
ented shock and general nervous dis- 
organization when his only conceivable 
chance of ‘come-back’ perhaps, hangs 
on the alkaline wag of a strange dog's 
tail or the tune of a street piano proving 
balm not blister. By to-morrow — I 
think — you won't see him holding 
hands with the May Girl — nor with 
any other woman. Personally.’ con- 
fided my Husband a bit abruptly, “I 
rather like the fellow! Even in the 
worst of his plight last night there was a 
certain fundamental sort of poise and 
dignity about him as of one who would 
say, ‘Bad as this is, you chaps must see 
that I'd stand ready with my life to do 
the same for you"!”” 

“*To—do—the same — for you?’”’ 
gasped the Bride. Very quietly, like an 
offended young princess, she rose from 
the table and stood for that single 
protesting moment with ber hand en 
her Bridegroom’s shoulder. Her eager, 
atademic voung face was frankly aghast, 
her voice distinctly strained. “I’m 
sorry,’’ she said, “but I quite fail to 
see how the word ‘dignity’ could 
possibly be applied to any man who 


had so debased himself as to go and get drunk 
because his wife and child were dead!” 

“You talk,” said my Husband, “tas though you 
thought ‘getting drunk’ was some sort of jocular sport. 
It isn’t! That is, not inevitably, you know!” 

“No —I didn’t — know,” murmured the 
coldly e 

‘**Deplorable as the result proved to be,’’ interposed 
George Keets’s smooth, carefully modulated voice, “it’s 
hardly probable I suppose that the poor devil started 
out with the one deliberate purpose of — of ‘debasing’ 
himself, as Mrs. Brenswick calls it.” 

**N-o?”* questioned the Bride. 

“It isn’t exactly, you mean, as though he'd leapt from 
the church shouting, “Yo — ho — ho, and a bottle of 
rum.’ observed young Kennilworth with one faintly- 
twisted eyebrow. 

**S-s-h!”’ admonished everybody 

“Maybe he simply hadn't eaten for days,” suggested 
my Husband. 

“Or slept for nights and nights,’ frowned George 
Keets. 

**And just absolutely was obliged to have a bracer,” 
said my Husband, “to put the bones back into his knees 
again so that he could climb up the steps of his train and 


Bride 





“ay : an eee 





ra? 


“We found a perfectly lovely — beautiful— and quite sufficientl) 
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fumble some sort of way to his seat without seeming too 
conspicuous. Whatever Religion may do, you know, to 
starch a man’s soul or stiffen his upper lip, he’s got to 
have bones in his knees if he’s going to climb up into 
railroad trains. . And our poor young friend here, 
it would seem, merely mis— ”’ 

“Miss — calculated,’ mused 
many knees he had.” 

**Paul wouldn't do it!”’ flared the Bride. 

“Do what?”’ demanded young Kennilworth. 

**Hush!”’ protested everybody. 

‘Make a beast of himself — if I died!”’ persisted the 
Bride. 

**Pray excuse me for contradicting either your noun 
or your preposition,” apologized my Husband. “But 
even at its worst I’m quite willing to wager that the 
only thing in the world poor Allan John started out to 
‘make’ was an Oblivion — for — himself.” 

“An Oblivion?” scoffed the Bride. 

“Yes — even for one night!” persisted my Husband. 
**Even for one short little night! ... Before the horror of 
365 nights to the year and God knows how many years 
to the life — rang on again! Some men really like their 
wives you know, — some men—so no matter how 
thin-skinned and weak this desire for Oblivion seems 


“how 


Kennilworth, 





gruesome real wreck,” the May Girl reported 
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22 Rainy 
to vou quickened m) Husband, “it is at least a - 

‘Paul wouldn't!” screamed the Bride. 

In the sudden accentuation of strain everybod) 
turned as quickly as possible to poor Paul to decide as 
cheerfully as seemed compatible with good taste just 
what that gorgeously wholesome looking specimen of 
voung manhood would or would not do probably under 
Nobody certainly wanted to 
consider the with the 
Bride’s scared eves still scorching through his senses 
would have felt quite justified I think in merely shrug- 


ircumstances 


suggested ( 


matter seriously, yet nobody 


ing the issue aside 

‘No, I don’t think Paul — would!” rallied my 
Husband with commendable quickness. “Not with 
those eves! Not with that particular shade of crisp, 
controlled hair! Complexions like his aren't made 
in one generation of righteous nerves and digestions! 

. . Oh no ! Even in the last ditch the worst 
thing Paul would do would be to stalk round put- 
brand new house!” 


ting brand new gutters on 

*Bridge-building is my job, 
—not gutters,” grinned Paul 
unhappily. 

“Stalk reund building brand 
new bridges.” corrected my) 
Husband 

* Intoxicated with Bridges! 
triumphed voung Kennilworth 
= Doped with Spec ifications!’ 


“But perhaps Allan John 


doesn’t know how to build 
bridges,”” murmured my Hus 
band. *And perhaps in Allan 
John's family an occasional 
Maiden Aunt or Unele has 
straved just a o~ 

With the faintest possible 


gesture of impatience. but still 
smiling. the Bridegroom ros« 
from the table and lifted his 
Bride’s hand very gently from 
his shoulder 

“Who started this conversa 
tion, anyway?”’ he quizzed 

“Tdid!” laughed evervbody. 

“Well, I end it!” said the 
Bridegroom 

“Oh, thunder!’ protested 
voung Kennilworth In the 
hollow of his hand 
that once had been the spongy 
shapeless center of a breakfast 
roll crushed back into sponge 
But in the instant of its 
crude as the model 
v jest, half 
child’s play I sensed the unmis 
takable parody of a 


bruising into the 


! 


something 


again 
crushing, 
n was, half 
woman s 
finger prints 
soft crest of a man’s shoulder. 
Even in the absurdity of its 
substance the sincerity of the 


thing was appalling. Catching 
mv eve alone. voung Kennil- 
worth gave an amused but 
distinctly worldly - wise _ little 
laugh. 


“Women do care so much, 
don’t they?” he shrugged 

\ trifling commotion in the 
front hall stayed the retort on 
my lips. 

The commotion was Ann 
Woltor. Coated and hatted and 
tlready half-gloved she loomed 
hlackly from the shadows, trying 
very hard to attract my atten 
tion 

In my twinge of anxiety about 


the May Girl I had juite for 

gotten Ann Woltor. And in the somewhat heated 
discussion of Allan John’s responsibilities and 
irresponsibilities, the May Girl also, it would seem, 


had passed entirely from my mind. 
’ explained Ann Woltor, “but with 
tooth I shall have to 


r I'm very Sorry, 
this unfortunate accident to my 


hurry, of course, right back to town.” Even.if you 
had never heard Ann Woltor speak you could have 
presaged perfe: tly from her face just what her voice 
would be like, _ gravely contralto, ( uriously SOnorousS, 


absolutely without either accent or emphasis, yet carry) 
inexplainable way a rather goose 
“One can’t 


ing in some strange 
fleshy sense of stubbornness and finality. 


exactly in a Christian Land,” droned Ann Woltor, “go 
round looking like the sole survivor of a massacre.” 
Across the somewhat sapient mutual consciousness 
that ever since we had first laid eyes on each other five 
months ago — and Goodness knows how long before 


that — she had been going round perfectly serenely 
‘looking like the sole survivor of a massacre,’ Ann 
Woltor and I stared just a bit deeply into each 
other’s eyes. The expression in Ann’s eyes was an 
expression of peculiar poignancy. 

“No, of course not!’ I conceded with some abrupt- 
ness. “But surely if you can find the right dentist and 
he’s clever at all, you ought to be able to get back here 
on the six-thirty train to-night?” 

“The six-thirty train? Perhaps,” murmured Ann 
Woltor. Once again her eyes hung upon mine, And I 
knew and Ann Woltor knew and Ann Woltor knew that 
I knew, — that she hadn’t the slightest intention in the 


world of returning to us on any train whatsoever. But 
for some reason known only to herself and perhaps one 
other, was only too glad to escape from our party, — 
anatomically impossible as that escape sounds, — 
through the loop-hole of a broken tooth. Already both 
black gloves were fastened, and her black traveling-bag 
swayed lightly in one slim, determinate hand. 


“Your 





Fa. 


; 


It was then that the scream of a siren 
whistle tore like some fear-maddened 


voice through the whole house 


maid has ordered the station bus for me,”’ she confided; 
“and tells me that by changing cars at the Junction 
and again at Lees Truly I'm sorry to make any 
trouble,” she interrupted herself. “‘If there had been 
any possible way of just slipping out without anybody 
noticing — !” 

“Without anybody noticing?’ I cried. “Why, Ann, 
you dear Silly!” 

At this, my first use of her Christian name, she flashed 
back at me a single veiled glance of astonishment, and 
started for the door. But before I could reach her side 
my Husband stepped forward and blocked her exit by 
the seemingly casual accident of plunging both arms 
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rather wildly into the sleeves of his great city-g 
raincoat, ; 

“Why the thing is absurd!” he protested, 
can’t possibly make train connections! And there isn’t 


oing 
“You 


even a covered shed at the Junction! If this matter is 
so important I'll run you up to town myself in the little 
closed car! 

Across Ann Woltor’s imperturbable face an expression 
that would have meant an in-growing scream on any 
other person’s countenance flared up in a single twitch. 
ing lip-muscle and was gone again. Behind the smiling 
banter in my Husband’s eyes she also perhaps had noted 
a determination quite as stubborn as her own. 

“Why, — if you insist,” she acquiesced, “but it has 
always distressed me more than I can say to inconyen. 
ience anybody.” 

“Inconvenience — nothing!’’ beamed my Husband. 
Ordinarily speaking my Husband would not be de. 
scribed I think as having a beaming expression. 

With a chug like the chug of a motor-boat the little 

closed car came splashing la- 
“a wy mange wc — the driveway, 
My, 0 Oe ts g assy ftace Was streaked 
eS with tears. Depressant as black 
¥ life-preservers its two extra tires 
gleamed and dripped in their 
jetty enamel-cloth casings, A 
jangle as of dungeon chains 
clanked heavily from each fresh 
revolution of its progress. 

Everybody came rushing 
helpfully to assist in the em- 
barkation. 

My Husband’s one remark to 
me flung back in a whisper from 
the steering wheel, though frank- 
ly confidential, concerned Allan 
John alone. 

“Don’t let Allan John want 
for anything to-day,” he ad- 
monished me. “Keep his body 
and mind absolutely glutted 
with bland things like cocoa and 
reading aloud . . . And don’t 
wait supper for us!” 

With her gay Jonquil-colored 
oil-skin coat swathing her som- 
bre figure, Ann Woltor slipped 
into the seat beside him and 
slammed the door behind her, 
Her face was certainly a study. 

**Sixty miles to town if it’s an 
inch! How —cosy.” mused 
young Kennilworth. 

“Good-bye!” shouted every- 
body. 

**Good-bye!” waved Ann Wol- 
tor and my Husband. 

As for Rollins, he was almost 
beside himself with pride and 
triumph. Shuffling joyously 
from one foot to the other he 
crowded to the very edge of the 
vestibule and with his small fus- 
sy face turned up ecstatically to 
the rain, fairly exploded into 
speech the instant the car was 
out of earshot. 

‘She'll look better!” gloated 
Rollins. 

“Who?— The car?” dep 
recated young Kennilworth. 

Then, because  everybod; 
laughed out at nothing, it gave 
me avery g vod chance suddenly 
to laugh out at ‘nothing’ my- 
self. And most certainly I had 
been needing that chance ver) 
badly for at least the last fifteen 
minutes. Because really when 
you once stopped to consider the whole thrilling scheme 
of this “Rainy Week” Play, and how you and your Hus 
band for years and years had constituted yourselves 4 
very eager, earnest-minded Audience-of-Two to watch 
how the Lord Almighty,— the one unhampered Drama 
tist of the world, would work out the scenes and colors,— 
the exits and entrances,— the plots andcounterplots,—@ 
the material at hand, — it was just a bit astonishing to 
have your Husband jump up from his place in the aud: 
ence and leap to the stage to be one of the players instead! 

It wasn’t at all that the dereliction worried your heat 
or troubled your heart. But it left your elbow so lonely 
Who was there left for your elbow to nudge? When the 
morning curtain rose on a flight of sea gulls slashing like 
white knives through a sheet of silver rain, or the Night 
Scene set itself in a plushy black fog that fairly crinkled 
your senses; when the Leading Lady’s eyes narrowe’ 
for the first time to the [Continued on page ®, 
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And then— “By Heavens, she’s white!” he said and stood perfectly still 


The Girl in the Sampan 


had been playing pool at the Hong Kong 

Hotel until about midnight. Doc had 

been winning, and he was in high fettle 

f he was a born winner, that man, whether 

it was in a struggle with death, games, or the love of 

women, he played them for all they were worth, with 

every scrap that was in him, and no reserves—and he 

was just as keen for the next. I remember he filled out 

his chest and threw back his head and there was that 

almost fierce glitter in his eye that meant the love of 
life was quick within him. 

“Chief,” he said, “let's make a night of it.”’ 

“Not I, young fellow,” I answered, yet admiring the 
glint and play of him as I would a sword pulled from the 
sheath. “‘We've made too many nights of it in Hong 
Kong already, and even the chief engineer of a freighter 
in port has got some duties to perform. Let's surprise 
the quartermaster by getting aboard before two o'clock 
to-night.” 

He agreed reluctantly and we passed out into the 
warm November night. A sleepy coolie or two moved 
toward us with their rickshaws,but we shook our heads 
ind walked down toward the wharf. It was one of 
those hot, starry nights that throb noiselessly about 
Hong Kong and seem to hold you in a dark crystal, 
‘part from and unanswerable to mankind. 

For my part, I was quite used to these nights, for we 
had made some fifteen trips to Hong Kong since I was 
on the Glasgow, but it was Doc’s first trip He 
Was a young fellow back from two long years of service 
in a hospital in France, ordered on this voyage as the 
result of a nervous breakdown. We were cronies from 
the first; he had all the newest quirks of philosophy 
and books, and could throw light on things that I'd 


by 


Bb. Howard Wenner 
A New Writer 
Arrives With a Fas- 
cinating Story 
Illustration by P. V. E. Ivory 


puzzled over and partly nosed out of my old library, 
but never quite settled. He introduced me to Bernard 
Shaw, Wells, and a host of queer ones, and I made him 
love Kipling and Bobbie Burns. I remember we were 
discussing Kipling that night as we stood on the wharf 
while one of the little sampans that wait around to take 
belated passengers out to their ships made hastily for 
us. We had picked up an old magazine in the Hotel 
that day and read “The Female of the Species.” I was 
arguing that in the old days Kipling would have taken 
the same theme and made something grander and bigger 
of it as he did of McAndrew’s machinery, but Doe was 
for saying that the subject demanded no more dignity 
than Kipling gave to it. He was awfully cynical where 
women in general were concerned. 

“Take, for instance. these sampan and junk women.” 


he was saying, “look, how they fight and scold and slave 
and rule all in the same breath; they're just our women 
with the layers that we have so carefully wrapped them 
in torn off. They're the essence of woman,” he smiled 
jauntily as he said this, and blowing a cloud of fragrant 
Malachrino stepped into the waiting sampan. 

As usual a woman was sculling in the stern, and to- 
night, for a wonder, there was no family put to bed in 
the bottom of the boat, the usual straw hood was 
missing, and we sat with our back to the bow of the 
boat and facing the woman who sculled. It was a 
breathless night, so she could not use her sail, and we 
moved rather slowly over the silent harbor. Some of 
the million lights of the Peak had been blotted out as 
the night wore on, so that, barring the slender lines ol 
road lights, only a few gleamed feverishly against its 
dark hulk. 

“T shall certainly have to go to Rio Janeiro with you, 
Chief, if you say it’s a more beautiful harbor than this 
I had a chance once—a chance to go with a patient 
to cruise about and take our time, but just then War 
came and, of course, there was only one thing todo. It 
was a very interesting case, though, and I hated 
to leave it.” 

I remember that Doc described this case very fully, 
carried away by the vivid flash-lights of his own mind in 
action as he analyzed it, when suddenly the woman 
stopped sculling and stood perfectly motionless. Now 
our freighter was anchored quite far out in the harbor, 
and the sampan had been moving very slowly; at this 
added delay I let forth an oath, but Doc laughed. 

‘Be careful, Chief,” he said, in those clear, arrogant 
tones of his. ‘Remember ‘the female of the species 
is more deadly than the male’ |Continued on page 44) 
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Resolve and Nature are exhaust- 
less; we were not meant to fal- 


ter or to fail. 





Under the Judas Rag 


E’LL have more strikes and 

further sabotage until the “Last 

Minute Men” disband and the 

“George Society” loses a few 
million members — the other fellow can’t 
do your national duty. So long as the 
majority of us let citizenship wait upon 
private business, guerrilla minorities will 
continue to throw monkey-wrenches into 
the works. 

The Boston Tea Party, Concord and 
Bunker Hill blush with shame at your 
“dontgivadamnness.” 

Price slacker officials and 
anarchists alike are snapping their fingers 
under your convinced 
that you haven't the guts to fight for 
your rights. 

if there were not so many of your sort, 
agitators and marplots would not dare 
offer their shoddy formulas and abomi- 
nable heresies. How much longer will it 
take you to appreciate that a new flag is 
heing peddled hereabouts—the Red flag 
of force and plunder? 

Forget your ledger, your bench and 
your furrow long enough to realize that 
the soreheads and all the benighted print- 
blind hordes who were never taught how 
these United States came to be (or ever 
understood how the conditions from which 
they fled over yonder could have been 
changed by resolution and courage) ar 
furtively gathering under the Judas rag. 

“Jt is up to you to tuck the 
Stripes under your arm and to prove that 
Old Glory ws still all 
wide but 
offer them.” 

If half as many folk devoted half as 
much time to studying government as 
they spend upon baseball scores, ballots 
would have more teeth in them. 


boosters, 


regardless nose 


Stars and 


wool and a yaru 


know your goods before you 


Our welfare is not threatened by fools, 
but by knaves and fanatics — well-read, 
plausible rogues and zealots whose cun- 
ningly organized efforts must be con- 
founded by still shrewder organization. 

You'll never be able to answer their 
attacks upon our systems until you thor- 
oughly understand what our systems are. 

If you can’t sell our story and our glory 
to every scoffer and doubter it is because 
you aren’t sold yourself. 


War and Babel 


IALECTS first separated = mari- 
time and mountain Greece, then 
became whetstones for feudal 
hate. 

Provincialism, with its sword-bearers, 
jealousy and suspicion, achieved what all 
the hordes of Asia failed to accomplish. 

Rome died of indigestion — a victim of 
regardless gluttony. The Empire gorged 
itself with helter-skelter population and 
paid the penalty. When bastard Latin 
began to ring in the Forum the Ceesars 
were done. 

And now Russia, famine-swept Gol- 
conda, richest in reaches, wealths and 
workers, lies weltering in the shambles, 
betrayed, butchered and dismembered 
by cunning traitors who knew the secret 
weakness of the Colossus of the steppes 
who understood that Muscovy was a 
mute, a land without a voice — had 
ruled its polyglot hordes by armed ges- 
ture— who knew that scattered races 
without common speech could never be 
organized in time against a shrewd, co- 
herent minority. 

Wherever peoples are left uninformed, 
red ambition will be served. Wherever 
Chauvinism is censor or autocracy edits 
text-books, wherever schoolmasters are 
the toadies and tools of rapacious oli- 
garchs, there treaties will always be scraps 
of paper and civilization must watch the 
frontier. 

War was born on Babel and will persist 
until the confusion of tongues is ended. 


We Demand the Debt 
ERMANY is. not 


caged — watch the 
Her plan, not her soul, is de- 
feated. The Hun mind still whets 
a sword for conquest. 
Prussia lost the game but not the 
score, 
Overwhelming numbers, not’ superior 


tamed — only 


bars! 


fighting, saved the Allies. Without 
America’s resources and men Europe 
must needs have yielded to Junker 


ferocity. 

Thwarted ambition will never forget 
the sweet taste of Flanders and Belgium. 
Envy of England and hatred of America 
are eternal ichors in’ German blood. 
This is no penitent people! 

Arrogant pride prefers to remember 
four years of invineibility. Jf Italy had 
remained neutral— if Liége had fallen 
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a day sooner — if we had stayed out — if 
they had had another year’s hoard of 
copper, wheat and rubber, then the vul- 
ture banners of the Federation would now 
wave from Vladivostok to Ostend and 
all civilization would render tribute to the 
Hohenzollerns. We dare not relax! We 
dare not relent! | 

Berlin democracy is a gesture of Peck- 
snifian dummies who hold the Father- 
land in escrow for watchfully waiting 
exiles, while propagandists and inspired 
pacifists preach forgiveness and_ forget- 
fulness, and the Wilhelmstrasse rules 
Russia from behind the throne, spreads 
anarchy throughout the world, and sows 
industrial revolt. 

Plundered, ravaged Belgium looks 
across her borders upon a land unscarred, 
unmarred, remembers the rape of her own 
women, her children in slavery — and 
demands the debt. 

France counts her desolated villages 
and desecrated acres — and demands the 
debt. 

The martyrs of the Lusitania and every 
soldier grave across seas demand _ the 
debt. 

Every blasphemy and atrocity and 
indignity deliberately engineered by the 
High Command and enthusiastically exe- 
cuted by the whole German nation 
demand the debt. 

Peace and security and the rights of 
nations and the might of law — demand 
the debt. 

Germany must pay or the future shall. 

Woe to our children if we do not col- 
lect full retribution and repentance! 


Lost: A Hundred Million 


DISON stumbled upon artificial silk 
while searching for the incandes- 
cent light and threw it aside with 
a thousand other scrapped experi- 

ments. 
The stuff didn’t fit the particular 
purpose he had in mind, so he didn't 


bother to find if it had some other 
utility. 
Thus a mere trifle of some hun- 


dred million dollars slipped through his 
fingers. 

No man is all-wise. The paths of 
success are littered with unnoted oppor- 
tunity. 

No process of mining or smelting has 
yet extracted a hundred per cent. of ore. 
Old tailings regularly yield new fortunes. 
To-day’s gas traps and condensers accuse 
yesterday's shrewdest practises of wanton 
stupidity. 

Progress is a series of linked endeavors 
and observations, and no one brain 1s 
competent enough to end any chain of 
reasoning. 

If you can’t find a new field, glean an 
old one. 

The pickings are there — the trail of 
geniuses and experts is rich with over- 
looked possibilities. 

Nobody knows everything about any- 
thing. 
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The Devastations o 


HE trouble all began when  Stisskind 
hired Dora. In some unaccountable 
way most of the minor troubles of the 


iuman race begin with the advent of some 

oman, Far be it from us to advance this com- 
uent disparagingly —- we mention it merely as one of 
the phenomena of statistics. Sometimes the woman 
vho arrives is a blonde and sometimes she is a brunette. 
but, if you rummage thoroughly among her luggage. 
vou will usualiv find that she brings the makings of 
trouble of some sort. 

Dora came in response to an advertisement in 
Gordon's Viddish Weekly, a strongly radical publica- 
tion of exceedingly small circulation which Susskind 
iad selected merely because Gordon was one of his 
customers and was a little behind in his account. As 
tmatter of fact no one was more surprised than Gordon 
himself, when he beheld Dora, to realize that he could 
number among his readers any such as she. But his 
satisfaction was short-lived. 
the janitor where L live,” Dora explained. 
When Gordon asked her how she happened to see the 
vdvertisement, “and he told me about it. He reads all 
them eraz [ don’t.” 

No description of Dora could be 
ipprecia te 
she Was 


I seen 


papers 

To 
To say that 
onde and pink, statuesque and haughty, 
golden-haired and red-lipped well, it may give vou 
i picture, but it isn’t Dora. Because, 


adequate. 


her it was necessary to see her. 


some kind of 


ou see, while she was all that. she was also, in an 
verwhelming, vet intangible way, a great deal more 
resides The only person in the establishment who 
Was hot impressed by her was Mrs. Susskind — but 
‘tat. too, is a common phenomenon. 


Dora's liuties consisted of sitting behind the cashier's 
tesk, taking in the money and, during the rush hour, 
ouring cotfee from the urn on the counter. This task 
eft her considerable time, most of which she devoted 
patting her hair, gazing at herself in the mirror and 
Polishing her nails. But she was exceedingly amiable, 
vithal. It chanced that the first customer to approach 
ler Counter was Abie Lazinsky who, with his cheerful 
mile, explained that he had no money with him and 
equested that his debt be charged to his account 
Dora graciously wrote upon a slip of paper, “Mr 
up of coffee 5c.” 


sazinsky 


Fishel who delivered the bread and 


rolls possessed the knack of those 
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“Pm a regular customer,” Abie explamed, whereat 
Dora smiled and showed two rows of teeth that glistened 
like pearls. A few minutes after Abie’s departure 
Susskind opened the cash drawer and discovered the 
slip of paper. 

“Say.” said he to the new cashier, “before vou hang 
up any of them bums what comes in here vou better 
talk to me about it. We do business on a cash basis.” 

“He didn’t look like a bum.” said Dora, defiantly. 

“Don't you bother vour head what they look like,” 
retorted Susskind. “Everybody what knows anything 
knows that Abie Lazinsky is the biggest schnorrer on 
the East Side. 


mie. 


SUSSKIND’S estimate 
Ss Abie was not only a 
shiftless. as unreliable and as inconsequential as a human 
being still But 
good-natured and had a sense of humor: in consequence, 
he was generally liked, 


You just make “em all pay cash or call 


rather mild. 
Was as lazy. 


of \ bie 


chnorrer but 


was 
as 
be and live. he invariably 


cal was 


Through the overation of one of the traits of feminine 
nature Susskind’s uncharitable attitude toward Abie 
aroused sympathy for him in the cashier's heart, one 
result of which that they fast friends. 
Thereafter, when Abie lacked the money to pay for a 
meal or a cup of coffee Dora merely neglected to enter 
it upon a slip of paper. Which proves that peace hath 
its victories no less renowned than war. 


Was became 


The devastations of Dora began with Gordon, him- 
self. After the first few symptoms of taking pains 
with his clothes and shaving before he came to Suss 
kind’s. he found the courage to engage Dora in talk 
after he had paid his bill. conversation, 
however, was a trifle over Dora’s head. In a genera! 
way she realized that he was trving .o flatter her | 
the details of his attempted wooing were rather misty. 
One day he slipped a note into her hand and, when 
there came a lull in the day's work, Dora read it. 
Some of its contents were simple enough: Dora 


Gordon's 


little 


courtesies 


which 


are apl to 
linger in a womans memory 

could understand that hes s we 

and her teeth were like pearls becaus 

quite familiar with stars and with imitatir 

One word, however, puzzled — her 

Abie came to her counter to expla 
why it was that he could not pay his bill tha 
she showed him the letter. 

“It looks like he is stuck on vou,” said Ab 
reading it. 

*T know it,” said Dora, “but what does tha 
mean?” 

“Translucent,” read Abic ‘Your si 
lucent.”” He shook his head. “That's a om 
forme. But I got to go around to see the Rabbi 
how, and ['}l ask him. He knows pretty ar] 
thing.” 

Rabbi Heller known througheaut 
hood as the Rabbi. to distinguisl " 7 
rabbis had rather a wide repul TT 
benevolence and a violent temper \V} \l 
ushered into the parlor of the Rabbi's hous 
distinetly, through a door leading to an adjo ft 
the Rabbi's voice pil hed to an a 

“Not another cent do vou get until 
the Rabbi was exclaimin ‘The Iif nT 
graceful. You loaf from morning to nig J 
I have a little money is ison. for 
of idleness. Do veu want to gro ) 
for-nothing like Abie Lazinsk 

\ moment later the door 1 
Hyman, the Rabbi's nephew, can 
looking somewhat crestlatier 
Abie he grinned. 

* Hello, Abie.” he said ] ara 
mentioned. Maybe if vou go { ext roe 
have better luck with Unele than [ had 

Abie, in no wise abashed pres ted 
the Rabbi. 

“My!” he exclaimed, “vou're looki 
just a picture of a healthy man 

The Rabbi stared at him icil \W 
he asked. 

“What does it mean slucent? 

“It means somethir it ca 
an mdistinect wav.’ the Rabb » If 
clearly it is transparent, not translu 


e 
ar 








Jt The Devastations of Deora 
Sometl ou can see through sert of nearly?” 
tid Abie 
The Rabl I vgved his shoulders. ‘That's close 
igl rid he “What else do vou want?” 
\lv. Ral what a direct wav vou got!” exclaimed 
\b ( id vou lend me two dollars for a x 
Never mind what it's for interrupted the Rabbi, 
it vo lo not get it When vou make up your 
id to rto vork L will help vou get a position. Noth 
els Good-bye 
On the sidewalk Abie overtook Harry Hyman. 
H ive Line k? asked the young man 
l got a ood definition,” replied Abie “But he 
ldn’t lend me two dollars. Have vou got a quarter 
Pspares 
Harry laughingly gave him the quarter and Abie 
eturned to Sussk ul’s 
What Gordon said u s letter.” he explained to 
Dora. “me s that he ca nearly look through vour 
Am t t the me cried Dora If he ever 
peaks to me again he'l i piece of my mind.” 
It t exactly a nice thing to sav to a lady.” said 
i bie Nlavbe it’s better vou don't bother about 
I should s ot exclaimed Dora “Tm glad I 
ta good friend like vou. Put one of them doughnuts 
vour pocket They just came in fresh.” 
The havoe that Dora created among the patrons 
f Susskind would make quite a long story if all the 
tails were chronicled. One after another became the 
ctim of her charms, went through a certain amount of 
emotional turmoil and eventually subsided into a state 
philosophic calm where they could actually enjoy 


disappomtment of then SLLCCCSSOrs 
Fhroughout it all Abie L 


riend and confidential adviser 


izinsky remained Dora's 


If | was twenty vears vounger, Dora,” he said to 
er ones and had money and was good-looking, I'd 
fall m love with vou mvself 

If vou onlv had the mon said Dora, with a 


smile 


bread and rolls, and 
the scene 


YISHI! L who delivered the 
Nlorit the new head waiter 


Chev were both rather good 


came upon 


il about the sume time 


looking, both rather self assertive and both equally 
smitten. Moritz, being constantly on the premises, 
iad Sone what the advantage but Fishel possessed 


litth 
nuver ina woman's nie 

it these 
sion upon his friend Dora than any of the ethers. 

Fishel took her to a theatre 
eld hand the entire performance. 
revealed to her the vlories of the baking 
told her how much monev he had 
n the bank and how rich he expected, 
iltimatelv, to be. Then he told her that 
he could not sleep at night for thinking of 
her golden hair, and asked her to marry him. 
was all that he could eli it 


the knack of those courtesies which are apt to 
And Abie soon realized 


two aspirants had made a greater impres 


nor 


and 


He 


one evening 


her during 


MUSINESs 


I don't know 
om Dora 


Is it on account of that what-d've-call- 
m, that waiter fellow. that vou're hesitat- 
" , asked Fishel 

Norit is a mee ma said Dora. 
Nobod vhat’s a friend of mine could 


siLy a word agaimst him 
You're right Dora, replied Fishel. 
I would sil a word 
against him for the world 
(ml L trope ou dor 
t | I l n | i 
iz I 
+} | at 
t ~ ~ n 
\ fe i Vi 
‘ Do 1 | 
Ave ! 
; [" ~ 
H 
NIor 
| 
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planning to start a cotfee-house of his own and all that 
he needed was a little more capital and a wife. He 
told Dora that, all day long, he could think of nothing 
but her blue eves. Would she marry him? 

“IT don’t know,” said Dora. 

“T hope y'ain't thinking about that baker what comes 
around every day,” said Moritz, bitterly. 

“Mr. Fishel is a very nice man,” said Dora. “No 
body what's a friend of mind could say a word against 


. ’ 
him 


‘L like to see 
wouldn't 


| GIVE you right, Dora,” said Moritz. 
people stick up for their friends. I 
sav a word against anybody what's a friend of vours. 
Don’t imagine I got anything against Fishel. If the 
district attorney knew what I know he'd be in jail; 
but what business is that of mine?” 

Dora was considerably perturbed over the situa- 
tion. It was not that she was particularly fasci- 
nated by either Fishel or Moritz but she liked them 
both and could not make up her mind which she pre- 
ferred. That state of mental humility which we call 
doubt and which is supposed to be the beginning of 
wisdom, vexed Dora. She much preferred a decided opin- 
ion and, in her perplexity, laid the matter before Abie. 

“T see what you mean,” said that individual, nodding 
his head, wisely. “They're both nice fellows and vou 
don’t know which is the most solid of the two.” 

“Tt ain’t so much what they got now,” explained 
Dora, “as it is what they're likely to do in the future.” 

Abie carefully weighed for her the pos ibilities of 
a baker's and a head-waiter’s life, argued dispassion- 
ately for and against each and, in the end, reached the 


sume conclusion of dubiety from which Dora had 
started. 
“TU tell you what [ll do,” he said, finally. “TU 


talk to the Rabbi about it. He's a smart man and we 
can trust him. He ain't young any more and it isn’t 
like if he would get stuck on you himself.” 

The suggestion appealed to Dora. When Abie 
called at the Rabbi's house he found Harry Hyman 
seated in his uncle’s favorite armchair, with his feet 
upon his uncle’s desk and a cigarette between his lips. 

*Unele’s gone out of town for the day,” explained 
Harry. “If you want any advice I guess I can do just 
as well but if you want any money vou came to the 
wrong shop. I don’t get my allowance until the day 
after to-morrow.” 

“There ain’t no hurry about it.” said Abie. “It's 
just a lady friend of mine what don’t know her own 
mind and maybe the Rabbi can help her.” 

In the absence of his allowance and having nothing 
else to do, Harry questioned him about the matter 
with the result that, presently, Abie had told him the 
whole story. 
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“You say she’s a friend of yours,” said Harn 
“Have you got credit at Susskind’s? Uncle told him 
not to let me charge a cent.” 

“As long as Dora is cashier there,’ said Abie. 
friend of mine's got as much credit as he wants.’ 

“Then let's go around and get something to drink.” 
said Harry, “‘and maybe I can give the lady all the 
advice she needs.” 

The moment Harry's eyes beheld Dora he clutched 
\bie’s arm and, with a faint gasp, 

* Heavens!” he exclaimed. “Dye mean to tell me 
that she’s thinking seriously of a waiter or a baker?” 

“Jt ain't serious yet,” explained Abie. “She just 
don't know what is what.” 

When Abie introduced the Rabbi’s nephew to Dorg 
she shook hands with him somewhat gravely.  T), 
customary bewitching smile which revealed the two 
rows of pearly teeth was omitted. Abie noticed the 
omission and noticed also that when he spoke to Harry 
the young man neglected to answer him. They seated 
themselves at a table near the counter from which they 
could talk to the cashier without raising their voices. 
The conversation between Harry and Dora was 
brief and commonplace. The young man 
rather preoccupied. When he rose to go he turned 
to Abie. 

“Tl speak to Uncle about it,” he said, “as soon as 
he comes home and I'll let you know what his advic 


“any 


very 
seemed 


Is 

“That's a fine young man, Dora,” said Abie, when 
his friend had departed. “He's the only relative what 
the Rabbi's got and he'll come in for a lot of money, 
some day oe , 


xX ABIE entered Susskind’s place the following morm- 
ing he almost collided with Harry, coming out. 

“TI was looking for you,” said Harry. “I've been 
in here waiting two hours for you. Come outside and 
I'll tell you something very imteresting.” 

He clutched Abie’s arm somewhat nervously and 
led him down the street. 

“T wanted to have a talk with Dora,” Harry eyx- 
plained, “but that head-waiter was always hanging 
around. D've understand? Now what I want vou to 
do is to go in there and wait till she’s alone and then 
have a talk with her. You tell her — let’s see now 
just wait a minute while I think. Oh, ves! That sight- 
seeing boat! D've know the sight-seeing boat? It 
leaves from the Battery every afternoon at two o'clock 
and goes round the whole city. Yes, that’s the idea. 
Now you listen to me, Abie. I have just had a talk 
with my Unele and he says that he wants to see that 
head-waiter for himself. 

“Oh, ves, the other fellow, too. You tell Dora to 
get hold of them two fellows and tell them to go to the 
Battery and get on that sight-seeing boat 
to-morrow afternoon. You needn't men- 
tion my name at all. D’ye understand? 
Tell her that Uncle will be on the boat 
and wants to have a long talk with them. 
Then he can tell her if they’re any good, 
but I'll bet you they ain’t. Now are you 
sure you understand?”’ 


they go to your house?” 

“T knew you wouldn’t understand.” 
cried Harry, petulantly. “ Y’see, Uncle's 
got to go on that boat to-morrow, anyway. 
And he also says it’s such a shame to set 
them two fellows thinking they're good 
enough for a girl like Dora 
that he wants to settle 
right away. And he hasvt 
any other time 
spare.” 


“All 


; 


vot 


right, 
Abie. “I'll arrange it.” 
“And another thing 
Abie.” said Harry, drawing 
a bill from his pocket and 
pressing it into Abie’s hand 


*T guéss vou better go wit! 
them. It’s a nice ride and 


vou'll enjoy it. Ysee the 








he got the nerve! 


“It means.” 
“that he can nearly look 


through your skin.” 


don’t know Uncle and you! 


have to introduce then 
= And if I was vou I wouldnt 
ag look for Unele until the 


boat got started.” 
“Why?” asked \bie. 


*Y'see, he’s he's m- 
{bie explained, terested in — in machin 
ery, explained — Harry. 
* He likes to see the engines 
bis sel. ih start.” 
dint “T thought vou said you 
was broke.” said 


- ‘ Abie, 
cried Dora. 5 


[Continued on page 


“Sure I de,” said Abie, “but why can't | 


then.” sald | 


| 
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Part IJ 


RS. MURCHISON’S acquittal was expected, 
therefore, by evervone in the court room, 
And it was accepted without question by 
everyone outside the prosecution — so far as 
I saw — except Tom McQuade. “She’s guilty, just the 


same,”’ he insisted, coldly. 
ent | “T bet vou she’d be acquitted,” Orpen said, “but I'd 
bet you she’s innocent, too, if I knew any way to decide 
tand, the bet.” , 99 
™ncle’s “I owe you a box of cigars, McQuade conceded. 
nomen “That's all right. But if I can ever bring vou proof 
la that she’s guilty, you'll return the stakes, will you?” 
good “Yes, and doubled.” 
Dor “Good.” McQuade gathered up his copy-paper. 
ttle “Who's to be referee?” Orpen asked. ‘“‘Who’'s to 
hasn't decide whether or not your proofs prove anything?” 
me | “Til leave it to vou.” 
“No,” Orpen said, “that wouldn't be fair.” 
“Til leave it to any one you name.” 
t Orpen nodded toward me. ‘Leave it to him, eh?” 
thing “Perfectly satisfactory,” McQuade said. 
rawint n Orpen winked at me. “Is there anything else I can 
+ a agree to, Mac. to help you save your face?” 
an McQuade took himself off without replving. 
wl “The trouble with Mae is,” Orpen philosophized, 
dee “he depends too much on facts. I used to do it once, 
ther | myself, but ve learned that in newspaper work correct 
| you facts aren't as valuable as correct impressions.” 
the There was an old rivalry between these two men 
ould the rivalry of antipathetic temperaments. MeQuad 
was a keen, hard-bitten worker with a close-lipped 
mouth that looked as if he gnawed it. He was alwavs 
hie | as busy as some instinctively acquisiti e animal ac 
cs cumulating facts, acquaint inces, contacts ~The 
sachin things a ne wspaperman knows and doesn’t publish are 


his best stox k in trade,” he used to say. He was accu 
ate in his re ports, making full notes in shorthand and 
transcribing them carefully, writing a curt style. in 
hard little sentences, without charm. 


Abie, Orpen’ was fat, lazy, meditative. He has made ; 
; better mag 


azine-writer than he ever was a newspaper- 
man, but he had 


had one facultv as a reporter that was 


~ Mrs. Murehison 
by Harvey O'Higgins 









“And there I found 7 ‘ il 
she hadn’t killed Mur- s 
chison at all. She 
had killed her father” 
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‘justly envied: he could write excellent copy and at the “Aleck” Bruce, the court stenographer — back to the 
same time listen to what was being said and watch — early days when she was Mabel Andrews on a farm m 
what was going on. At the Murchison trial, day after the Putnam valley, up stat 
day, he started writing in legible long-hand as soon as He returned with several disturb bits of evide 
the court proceedings began; and he continued writing he first was that the saving God is not mocked, 
without making a shorthand note, listening to the had been a favorite one of Mrs. Murchison’s mothe 
examination of the witness on the stand while he was Chis might be significant, or it might not The secon 
still reporting what a previous witness had testified was that as a girl, betore she married B » Mrs. 
He used to sav: “It’s just a trick. - You sort of split Murchison had had little education; she had taken a 
vour mind. You listen with one ear while vou write course in shorthand and typ ng } ler to a t 
with the-other.”” I have seen him write that way and — her husband in his work; and, in help she had 
carry on a desultory conversation. He would have his been much about the courts This, McQ 
day’s work on the Murchison trial finished when the recounted for her ability to take care o self on the 
court adjourned all except writing the lead for his itness stand. 
stuff. McQuade would have to gather up his short “It accounts for it.” Orpe winted 
hand notes and hurry away to write his story from guilty. If she was inn » “take 
them, in quiet. Orpen twitted him about it He care’ of hersell 
teased McQuade rather cruelly as a constant practise. But the final iten McQ 

Mae needs it,” he said. “He has too much ego in ot. be set aside H { 

‘ + 0 the “Cad 

It was undoubtedly under the spur of Orpen { ed mm the trial: the es f° M 
teasing that MeQuad went about so determinedly to Lndrew s it app { ‘ DI rtio? ) 
get his evidence against Mrs. Murchison. How he | first marriage license And Mabel Andrew d \ 
did it, Ido not know, but he certainly gave up his be ten her name on that application in fort | I 
lated summer holiday to it, and trailed Mrs. Murchi hackhand that was identical witl 1 


through the vears of her married life with the message from the n 


son's past 


H Ou J 











Mrs. Murchison 
irpen brought the « | »>me as the referee be 
n MeQuade und him Dy "1 nk this proves 
iilt 
Whether it did or not, it was a whale of a newspapet 
Chat was all I could see in it, at first 
Yes Orpen complamed but its MeQuade’s 
not vours or mine Dh mu think it proves het 
Mae thinks so, I SUPPurse 
Sire + it 
What do t think? [ asked 
I've a hunch that Litt! night throw some 
{ m it. 
We couldn't go to 1 ind p ise te 
. vithout Mac’s permiss 
No he said, “but Mac’l ; Littlejol 
he prints it anyvwa \\ three go te 
f that suits 
[ ome It ev lattereal Une rh were 
nh newspaper d Lt was not much more 
i | I porte! | Will to see at work 
Littlejohn. I wanted ssociated 
H thir t ) t spap story of 
" tL seen tton | ) ng to myself 
’ What a st ’ 
| med me, tat i VMeQi ade would 
th he had made an appointment with Litth 
us at eleven o'cloct ext n ning: that 
ere to et MeQuade at f the World 
10:45. and Littlejohn’s 
Hy What sto 
Wi u look lik i good story to 
Orpen grumbled »> meet MeQuade. 
| eal } fo t ts to print 
WI 
e se tha | ol 
ecifica \I M L there 
ent it " Ss see 
Al itehed it oan 
rected VicQ | bere ‘ 
r Or | ! 1 it il) watt Tal 
And m. there 
nough supertor silet s mann ist 
suspICION He nodded 'y { | 
vith us 
Wh f , wa 
, u ou 
m going to tell him abo » bet and ’ 
pl otographs 
it ll right wit 
Gro 
‘ lid not spe il not vord tside 
tlejohn’s office — the old ofh f Littlejohn 
MeNeill & Littlejohn n Chambers 
t Phe reception-room sa sort of law 
vl the separate tt) f . partners 
to it. Littlejohn was reading a news 
toby old wal vhen a clerk 
! in to him A f f cannel coal was 
thre firepla ( eneration 
Om is ful ’ smell of the 
| judged that Littlejohn was using his 
fice. Old Littlejo | died about 
hefo 
tel he ind tex 
r) : 
rar i hit ) 
the i lot 
n 
SOD ) | 
He had, | 
, | 
| ist | Oo Nice 
liste { 
10 
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I decided that Ud have to give back Mac’s 
cigars, | wanted to hear what you had to say about 
that handwriting. Do I lose my bet?” 

Littlejohn, for answer, turned slowly to McQuade. 
“What made vou think she was guilty?” 

* The evidence in the case.” 

“Oh.” He seemed disappointed. He looked down 
at his blottera moment. “It was you that interviewed 
the mother about a month ago, was it?” 

“Vou.” 

Littlejohn smiled at Orpen, confidentially. “We 
thought it detective. We wondered 
whether thev were trying to fasten the crime on Mrs. 
\ndrews 

Orpen « huekled. 

There was a busy and significant silence. 

Littlejohn tilted back in his swivel chair and clasped 
his hands behind his head. 


whole story 


: before 


was a state 


putting aside the 


subterfuge we 


said 
of the bet as if it 
“my client has been acquitted, and a 


gentlemen,” he 
were a 
had my ented 


person cannot be tried twice for the same crime. The 
case cannot be reopened sy 

“We know that,” McQuade put in. 

So. if you publish these photographs, vou will 
merely redirect suspicion against a woman who will 
be unable to clear herself since nothing that she can 
say will be under oath and no decision on her de- 


fense will be judicial.” 

“Tf you can give me any innocent explanation of those 
photographs,” McQuade said, “ll not publish them.” 

Littlejohn, with his head thrown back, looked down 
his nose at McQuade. Then he unclasped his hands, 
dropped forward in his chair, and challenged Orpen 
with an interrogating eve 

“It's MeQuade’s story, not ours,” Orpen explained 
“We can’t print it, until after he does.” 

Littlejohn’s expression did not change. 

“Oh.” Orpen “if vou want 
Yes. I promise 

I added mine, in reply to a glance from Littlejohn 

“Well,” he said, at last. “I don’t know the truth 
ibout I can tell theory. She 


killed him im her sleep.’ 


said, our promise 


the case, but vou my\ 
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We all sat up together. “In her sleep!” 

“Yes. She probably took one of those tablets vhen 
she went to bed. The effects of it, [ should say yore 
off in the night, but left her half-drugged and in wha, 
[ believe, is called ‘a hypnagogie state.” In that cond; 
tion she went to the bathroom to take another dose » 
the stuff, found her husband's razor on the shelf, wrot. 
that message on the dresser, cut his throat, went back 
to the bathroom, took two more tablets and fell isleep 
without any consciousness whatever of what she had 
done.” 

It was McQuade who broke the staring silence ¢, 
ask: “Why didn’t vou offer that theory at the trial> 


i ECAUSE [ was doubtful whether a country 
would believe it. [considered that Mrs. Murch. 
ison Was morally innocent of her husband's death. 
was entirely convinced of her own innocence. 
no recollection of what she had done in her sleep -if she 
had really done it and I was afraid that if I suggested 
this sleep walking theory to her, some memory of what 
had happened might return to her, perhaps in the forn 
of something that she had dreamed. So T pretended 
to her that I believed Murchison had been killed by « 
religious maniae who had got into the house in some 
way that was not known; and [ put her on the stand 
in her own defense. end let her win her case in her own 
way. And I think the verdict shows that I was right. 

“How do vou account for the handwriting?” Mi 
Quade pursued him. 

Littlejohn reflected. “I don’t know how to account 
for it,” he admitted, “except in this way: Mrs. Murchi- 
son must have begun writing her present hand after 
she married that court stenographer. Probably he: 
earlier handwriting was too illegible for him. and ly 
made her learn this professional script You know 
she used to help him in his work, And in her sleep. she 
must have returned to her schoolgirl writing.” 


She 


She had 


“Yes.” MeQuade conceded “That would ex 
plam it.” 
“Well, anyway. [ win my bet.” Orpen said. “Ss 


Was Innocent.” 
“She killed him.” McQuade insisted 
“That's my theory,” Littlejohn explained. “TL ma 
be wrong. But [Em not wrong about ¢/ 
\s her counsel, she could 


zn mnocent woman. 








Vicente Blaseo Ibaniez 


Four Sons of Eve.” 


whose storv. “The 


will be published in the July MeClure’s. 


another Ibanez here an 


You will 


Ibanez you do not expect — but an Lhanez 


find 


just as human, just as certain to enthrall you, 
“The Four 


though by different methods. 
Sons of Eve” is a story you will remember. 


not have deceived me. She didn’t know she had 
killed him, if she did it. And if you publish thos 
photographs, youll wreck what is left of a 
maimed life and mark her and her son with a 
suspicion they will never escape from. It’s a 
damnable thing to do. And it’s a damned dan- 
gerous thing for your editor to do, since she lias 
the decision of a court declaring her innocent, 
and the law will uphold her.” 

McQuade met the implied threat with indiffer- 
ence. “Had she any motive for killing him 
anything that would impel her to it, in her sleep? 

*“T don't know.” Littlejohn said *T didn't 
dare ask her, for fear of starting the suspicion 
her mind that she had done it.” 

McQuade got up. “I think vou're right.” | 
said. “She killed him undoubtedly. But she 
either didn’t know it. or she was the most amaz- 
ing actress that ever went on the witness stand 
[ accept your theory that she did it in her sleep.” 
He turned to Orpen. “You win.” He took up 
his hat. ‘You may have those photographs if 
vou want them, Mr. Littlejohn. I'll not write the 
storv. No one would believe the sleep-walking 
theory. and I don’t wish to accuse her of the 





e 


alternative.” 

This decision came as an iner “ible conclusion 
to me, \t first. I thought that McQuade was 
merely putting Littlejohn off his guard; that 
Mae had duplicates of the photographs and in- 
tended to print them if he could find any further 
evidence to support them. I did not understand 
him then as well as I did later. He was unscrupu- 
lous about the way he acquired information. but 
he was most scrupulous in the way he used it 
And he was putting Littlejohn under an obliga- 
tion — an obligation that would probably pay a 
high rate of interest as time went on. 

Littlejohn shook hands with him. He shook 
hands with us all, saving good-bye. But he took 
MeQuade’s hand with a manner that gave, as well 
And I understood Mace’s 


as accepted, a promise 


saving: “The things a newspaperman knows. 
and doesn’t publish. are his best sto i! 


trade . 

His wisdom in not publishing the sleep-walking 
theory was vindicated by the incredulity with 
which the story was received when it leaked into 
the gossip of the editorial offices. It never found 
its way into print. so far as I know. And the 





Murchison murder no matter what theors 
about it might he Continued on paq ‘6 
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What Junk Has Done 


Some Men Grow Rich on What Other Men 


RICKETY old wagon, drawn by a rk ket, old 

herse, and driven by a rickety specimen of 

Italian or Russian humanity — that is what 

junk means to most of us. The wagon is so 
deplorably about to collapse that no self-respecting 
tradesman would own it—a_ piece of junk itself. 
Some equine junk heap must have supplied the horse: 
he is so old, so tired, so dejected. And the man who 
huddles on a board in front of the mournfully jingling 
hells strung across the wagon — he, too, seems a piece 
of junk, a bit of wreckage salvaged from the European 
ethnologic ash-barrel. Yes. this is junk — this, and 
rusty iron, battered brass, dirty rags fished out of the 
gutter and the backyard, tattered remnants of old 
clothes. stenches, squalor and misery. 

Come now to the Woolworth Building. Behold the 
junk-cart driver of vesterday and visualize what the 
rag-picker of to-day is likely to become. 

\ brisk. courteous office boy ushers vou into the 
manager's office. The walls are paneled in a delicate 
French gray. Your feet sink into a carpet dyed a 
soft blue. Hangings that match the carpet half con- 
ceal the windows. The lamp on the desk and_ the 
metal fixtures on the walls are of satin-finished silver. 
Chairs. table, desk all are ol 
dull mahogany, patterned after the 


by 


Waldemar Kaempfiert 


and deal in waste on a gigantic scale. Great corpora 
tions are formed that import and export junk; they 


have agents in every important city of Europe and 


America. Yes, what you call Junk is a matter of 


international importance. 

It is a highly complex business, this of collecting and 
selling the refuse of households and factories. At the 
bottom of the scale is the push-cart man or the junk 
wagon driver, who goes from house to house, gathering 
what he can and paying for it as little as a housewife 
blissfully ignorant of scrap values will tolerate. He 
sells to a small dealer, who roughly sorts the purchase 
The rags, separated into cotton and woolen rags, are 
sold to a man who deals only in rags; the scrap-iron and 
the serap-metal are disposed of to specialists. So thx 
waste passes on and up from one dealer to another, 
each a more important factor than the man from whom 
he buys. And each purchaser sorts and sorts. There 
is every incentive to sort and re-sort when vou are con- 
fronted with such quotations as these: “New shirt 
cuttings, $12.25 a hundred pounds; blue cottons, $8.25 
a hundred pounds; mixed rags, $3 a hundred pounds.” 
Certain grades of waste-paper are worth three dollars 


a hundred pounds, but a mixture of the same grades 


Throw A way 


aires than most madustrial organizations, ; 


mportant part 1 

If you are inclir 
to think that waste is not nearly so interesting as a 
play by George Bernard Shaw or a lecture by Sir O!| 
Lodge on Spiritualism. vo to the very forma! 


A sso mation 


fully conscious of the tally 
plays in our national economy. 


monious, full-dress banquet of the 


annually at the Hotel Astor in New York Cit 
listen to the Carnegies and Rockefellers of jun! b 
will come away with the feeling that were it not 
the work of these biel living would be costher 

it is. Since it is not likely that you will be invited + 
dine by the Association. vou may at least infe 
vourself of the junk-world by reading the trade paper- 


that chronicle the rise and fall in the price of rags u 


of tin cans. and that print editorials on crises in wast 
leather. There vou learn that rags, serap-metal 
eans, old rubber are im realitv the raw materials 


many an industry and that were it not for the ju 
dealer and his indifference to rust and smells, the cost « 
production in many a factory would be more than it 
One billion and a half dollars, I have said, is t 
value of the waste material annually dealt in | 
estiniat: 


for all 


small and large dealers rhis is but an 


For all its importance, 
millionaires, the 


husiness knows little about itsell! 


waste-material 





finest colonial models. On the 





walls hang a few modern masters 
-a Corot them. The 
manager fingers a lead pencil, a 
lead pencil made to order. It is 
lavender in color, and it bears the 
name of his firm in gold letters. 

And this is the goal to which 
dealing in junk leads! We never 
think of waste-collecting as a 
great industry. greater, for exam- 
ple, than the automobile industry, 
or the leather industry, or the 
paper industry. Who would sup- 
pose that thousands of dilapidated 
junk-wagons and drivers, hardly 
uble to speak English, collect 
everv vear one and one-half bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of refuse? Who 
would suppose that there are 
dozen junk companies 
with offices as magnificent as that 
which vou have vicariously Vis- 
ited in the Woolworth Building? 


among 


several 
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statistically. Even the goven 
ment can only guess at the qua 
tity of old clothes, 
metal that is annually thrown o 
the scrap-heap. Ina general wa 
it is known that wherever 01 
thousand people are gathered i) 
community, thirteen tons of val 


rubble I aie 


able meterials are wastec 
that of this waste, twenty 
cent. is composed of paper | 


New York City alone, more t 
ole hundred 


thousand tons 
waste-paper are collected 

shipped in a month. But the 
New York is magnificent in 
prodigalits From its municip: 
alone (schoolho 
police stations 
administrative offices 
worth of waste is annuall 

lected The tungsten wid et 


metals reclaimed from New Yor! 
] 


buildings 
fire-houses, 
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Who would guess that there are 





old electric worth te 


lamps Is 

















thousand dollars a mor th: wi 





more millionaires in the junk 
business than in the motion- 
picture business? Who would 


dream that the man on the junk-wagon is a potential 
magnate and that five vears hence he may ride to and 
from his office in a limousine? 

It is the story of ¢ inderella in a modern setting. a 
fairv-story that is true. There is Herman Sonken, still 
under forty. Not so long ago he pushed a junk-cart 
through the allevs of Kansas City. Within the last 
few vears he has bought seven railroads, not in order 
to hecome a railroad king. like Vanderbilt or Harriman, 
hut simply as a matter of business routine. He buys 
bankrupt roads just as he used to buy old tin cans 
and lead-pipe. And there are such firms as S. Birken- 
stem and Sons, with warehouses and offices in half a 
dozen cities, or A. Solomon, Inc.. scouring Europe and 
America for waste rubber, or the Great Western Smelt- 
ing and Refining Company. dealing in scrap by the 
train-load and considering it hardly worth its while to 
dabble in lots of waste worth less than ten thousand 
dollars each. Bolonsky, Blumenthal, Markovitz, 
Lissherger, Gatti, the list is endless. In ten vears. 
immigrants who led a precarious existence at home 
hecome rich. Their sons go to Harvard. Yale and 
Princeton. build up on the foundations laid for them, 


Who would dream that the junk-cart driver is a 


poten ia agnate anc ( fi ’e years rence ie 
potential magnate and that five years | | 


may ride to and from his office in a limousine ? 


with others is worth only sixty or cents a 


hundred pounds. Tool steel worth several dollars a 
pound will bring but a few cents when mixed with 
lower grades of steel. 

Eventually this refuse of a reckless world, reaches 
the kings, princes and dukes of junk men at the 
heads of great companies, men of affairs, men who 
collect 
business, and rare porcelain and precious first editions 
as art amateurs. They buy waste only in car-load 
quantities. In their bright lexicon the word “junk” 
is not to be found. ‘To be sure they have heard the 
term; but they never use it. They are far, far removed 
from all that “junk” implies. “Waste” is the generic 
name by which these magnates of the abandoned lead- 
pipe and the old automobile tire designate the refuse 
in which they deal. Three hundred of them have 
formed a National Association of Waste Material 


Dealers. an association which contains more million- 


sevents 


scrap-metal and discarded rubber shoes as a 


naturally follows when vou 

sider that mm New York ¢ 
thirt, per cent. of the electric incandescent lamp 
the country. During the War the government 
to estimate the wastage of th 
We ought to blush at the result 
dollars’ worth of which 
junkman identifies all metals that are not iron 
hundred million dollars’ worth of old paper and cott: 
seventy-five million 
three hundred 
thrown away every Veul 


country as a whole 
Six hundred milli 


scrap-metal (by term t 


worth ol wool 
dollars’ wort 


No wonlde 


dollars’ 


rags, 
rags, and million 
rubber ure 
pays to explore dumping grounds 
Lef a man once embark on this gathering of wast: 
and he may find himself in the end anything but 
junk-dealer In the effort to make the most 

il var-load of sw rap he TN lee idle to become au mil 
facturer. IL know of one man who bought an a 
mobile plant at a creditor's sale bought the build 
and machinery as so much scrap. When he cam 
take an inventory of his purchase he found that 
had on hand parts for several hundred automoh 
Sell them to some steel mill to be melted up? Not 
Thev would bring a thousane 


cars And so he 


times more as fi 
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are formulating a circular directed to workingmen, 


To 


Hell with the Constitution o° 
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Mendel says: “Just finish off with somp’m general —like 
the United States!’” 


Booth Tarkington’s Great Drama 


Poldekin 


and his friends have come to 


OLDEKIN 


America as missionaries from Soviet 
Russia Act LIL begins in the tenement 
ard rhe little sidewalk shade tree neat 


the corner of the house now lifts a fuller. darker 


veeen foliage above the fence The more con 
spicuous of the garments o1 the clothes-line are 
exchanged for others Benny” and “* Nathan,” 


the geranium plants, are pleasantly disposed upon 
{ Their num 


a vreen jar iuinst e tence 
her has | dia ree more geranium 
plant | pl ! I ad * Benny and 
Natha 
Podoff. Nikol ad Mend ire seated about the 
tabl Nikolat vritu Krimof and Endachieff 
the hens r-ly Endachieff has a more 
si} d look than form d is suffermg trom a 
id the 
Ki You ar Endachieff? 
! N | ! m taste for to 
Ky | 10 t) 
I | ip Yo 


| N I 

KR I il in Nil 

En 

I 1) 

KN ( 

iN MO! \ in ( +} ‘ 
l ri t] \ " 
END Hit il I 

tel q)) | t 7 i 

t feel well t I | he strang 

lmate Here! 

Hands him the mat 

K RIMO! Phere Phat is ar ition. TF am 
he cl I’) main idle and 
nake the det | 


The Man 


Who Found America 
Illustrations by Frederic Dorr Steele 


1 will ahvays 

hecause I know 
ENDACHIEF! 

ke ng those things would be to kill vou. 

‘I hen some one else would make vou do 


be making vou do things for me 
how. 
I suppose mys only wa to keep from 


KK RIMO! 
You would only change masters. 
Then what would be the use of the 


them 
ENDACHIEFI 
revolution 2 
KRIMO! There won't be any for you, except a big 
during For my part I shall either 
ne a ie miber of one ot the soviets or a commissioner. 
1 will he Ip to take the place of the capitalists in wih ld- 


spree the change 


the powell 
MIENDE! 


ot it all worked out fine. ain't vou? 


turning to them, amused You fellas 


KK RIMO! Well, I was talking to Poldekin 

VIENDE! Where is Pola kin? 

K RIMOI He had a holiday from Friday noon and 
ent to Washington to spend Saturday looking at 
Washington Last week he went to a place called 
Lexingtor 

MENDEI That's out in a place they call Kentucky 

KRIMOI Then he must have been mistaken. H 
told me it was in a place called New England 


month or so ago, he heard 
Long Island and went there 


Vassasooshet Then, a 


arms on the 


o talk to the peasants 
NIKOLAI looking up from his writing) What did 
report from them? 
KK RIN He said he did not believe that thev were 
yet ripe for the revolution, 
NIKOLAI Chev will rise when the ‘dea reaches them 
K RIMO! You know Poldekin must be a good 


is foreman of his shop in the 


Already he 


house 


workman 
printing 

MENDEI I 
thing Let a 


ideas. 


dunno that bein’ a good 


about 
begin to rise 


man oncet, he = gits 


bourge 


Nriko.iat — I am watching Poldekin always 
MeENvEL — Well, don’t git him leery till after —— 
Nrko.at — Don’t fear. He will do our printing 
MenveEt — It’s a ticklish job, y’unnerstan’— 

Now if he’s 

Povorr —I have another idea for the smaller 

handbill, Nikolai. (Podoff is seated in his 

favorite attitude of contemplation, his fingers 
interlocked upon his breast.) 

NrkoLat — Those are for the factory towns. 
Poporr — Add this line: “Any skilled workman 
drawing high pay is apt to be an enemy of the revo- 
These should be shown by direct action.” 





lution. 


MeENbEL — I ain't in favor o’ that. 

Nrkovtat — Why not? 

Menvet — They'll git the “direct action,” all right, 
later. Threaten “em now, and you'll only git ‘em 


avainst us. Just finish off with somp’m general — like 
“To Hell with the Constitution o° the United States!” 
Nrxo.at — That is good. That says it. 
(Writing) 
*'To Hell with the Constitution of the United States.” 
(Holding up two w ritten sheets of different sizes 
Both will do very well now 
(Reading one of them 
*“Wage-Slaves! To Arms! How long shall this ae- 
cursed government,” and so forth. 
Reading the other) 
“Where are your Red Flags? The Star-Spangled 
Banner, that dirty dollar Rag ——" 
MenpbeEt — (stopping him) Sh! 
Blanche has just entered from the house. 
water pitcher, and comes to water the flowers. 
chieff smiles and gives her a fond wink 
Nirko.art — What’s the matter? 
Mernpvet — Wait till she goes. 
NrkoLar — (understandingy Oh! 
ENbACHIEFF — (as if to himself) 
Kriuor — What? 
ENDACHIEFF — She's a very jolly woman. 
Niko_at — Here. You can see them for yourselves. 
Mende! and Krimof go behind him, reading the 
two sheets over his shoulder, consulting and pointing 
out items; Nikolai making an alteration or two at 
their suggestion. Endachieff goes to Blanche. 
ENpacuierr —I see vour family is growing bigger 
BLANCHI (smiling, as waters the plants) 
Three this spring. 
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She s all right. 
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ExpacHiEFr — That’s fine! 

Biancne — These here's Benny and Nathan's little 
brothers, Charlie and Mike. This one’s the pet o° the 
fam’ly, though. It’s a little girl. 

Expacuierr — What’s her name? 

Buancuz — Maria. Mrs. Karadofsky gave me that 
one. Willie Brown says he’s goin’ to give me a century 
plant so’s I'll haf to live till it blooms. 

Expacnierr — Who? 

BLANCHE — (laughing) Willie Brown, Mr. Poldekin’s 
name in Russian, | mean —— 

Expacnierr — Polish, you mean. Who told you it 
was Russian? 


BiancHE — (amused) You did. 

ExpACHIEFF — When? 

(Rubs his head) 

Biancue — Golly, vou got a fine forgetter! 
Expacuierr — Well, it’s no harm to tell you. 
BLANCHE — Sure 1m 

ENDACHIEFF — Ain't you givin’ the children too 


much water? 

BLANCHE — Not for to-day. Don't chu know this is 
Decoration Day? 

ExDACHIEFF — What is that? 

BLancuE — Why it’s for —Oh, you wouldn't under- 
stand. 

ExpACHIEFF —- When do you think the good Welch 
gives us another party? Eh, with red punch? 

BLaNcHE —It’s gotta be every day now, huh, to 
suit you? 

ExpAcHIEFF — (slapping her on the shoulder, sings 
roguishly) “‘I doe wanta get well, I’m in love for a 
he-voutiful nurse!” 

(He attempts to dance a step or two) 

BiancuE — (laughing) Oh, glory! 

(She runs into the house) 

Krimor — Endachieff, don’t make such a fool of 
yourself! What “day” did she say it was? “* Decora- 
tion?” 

ExpacuiEFF — She said I couldn't understand it. I 
don’t know what it is, “Decoration Day,” but this 
morning I saw many of the bourgeoisie putting out 
flags. 

MenveEt — Oh, it’s somp’m they do about some ole 
war they had here; guess they'll think maybe it didn’ 
amount to much, before long! 

Nikonat — There. They are both ready for Pol- 
dekin to print. 

Thoughtfully) 

We want some red flags, too—little ones that will 
fold up small. 
MENDEL 

gittin’ “em. 

NIKOLAI - 


Well, let’s give Poldelkin the job of 


nodding, and making a note in a small 


note-book) Thanks. That is a good idea! 
Mexvet — (lightly malicious) He might as well 
take a chance on that, too. 


Nrkotat — Exactly. Now, I wish to speak with 
Podoff alone, if you will please 





Menvet — All right. Endachieff, did you hear 
Nikolai? 
ENDACHIEFF — (rising painfully, protesting) I just 


sat down! Well, I will take a walk. 

Nikolai is studying the sheets he has written, his 
back to the house. Krimof and Mendel go out through 
the gate. Welch is heard outside in the street whistling 
“T don’t want to get well.” Endachieff looks roguish. 
Welch’s whistling grows louder. He enters at the gate, 
a basket on his arm. Nikolai glances round at him 
casually, then back at his writing. Endachieff lays his 
finger on his lips; Welch grins, and changes his 
whistlng to a humming of the air: and, as he goes 
toward the door of the tenement, lifts a tomato can 
from the basket and shows it significantly to Endachieff, 
who follows him. with grotesque effects of stepping 
silently. They go into Welch’s side of the tenement, 
not attracting Nikolai’s attention.) 

Poporr — What is it, Nikolai? 

NikoLar — What are vou thinking, Podoff? 

Popor! I will reveal something profound to you 
now, Nikolai. In the end, neither bourgeoisie nor 
proletariat will survive; mo; nor capital nor labor. 
Che revolution will help to destroy both. Pure com- 
munism is found only in the ant-hill; we are coming to 
that. In the ideal government a few women will be 
set apart to be the mothers; a few men will be raised 
‘or fatherhood and then destroyed; all the rest must 
he toilers, 

NrKoLat —TI see no further than the revolution — 
with Maria for its priestess. That is what I wanted to 
speak of, 

Poporr — Maria is set apart for a great deed and a 
great sacrifice. She will strike some great figure down — 
some capitalistic pro-counsel. Before we came she 
accepted that mission. I think she should not depend 
upon a bomb. We will select some one in their govern- 
ment or a great figure in finance; and send Maria to 
tim with a revolver. That is all. 


Nrkotart — When the day comes — I do not ask for 
earthly love — only to let the mob tear us to pieces to- 
gether. 

Poporr — Soon we must select the figure she is to 
destroy. 


NIKOLAI o— Have vou seen a change in her? 

Poporr — (touching his eves) Seen? I have heard 
none. 

Niko.at — There is a change. Slowly — but it is 


happening. It is due to Poldekin. 

Poporr — How can that harebrain change any- 
thing? 

NrkKo.al — (with a bitter laugh) You know what 
he wants to do? He talks talks —talks to her. He 
wants her to give up her mourning — the black dress 


that consecrates her to the great purpose. If she 
did it I would feel that her whele nature had 
changed. It would make a traitress of her! 


Poporr — You are as absurd as Poldekin to imagine 
such a thing. 

Nrko.tat — I hope I am! 
it for him! 

Popvorr — If Poldekin asks such a thing of her, we 
will vote Poldekin under suspicion, If she does it, we 
will condemn Poldekin. 

Niko.tat — I ask to be the executioner. 

(Krimof enters from the house) 

Krmor — Have you finished? 
back from his trip to Washington. 

Nrko.tar — What of it? 

Krimwor —You should see 
alarming. 

(Mendel pushes by Krimof and comes out) 

MeEnbDEL — Come out, Poldekin! Come out and kt 
*em look at you! 


Ah, she would never do 


Poldekin has come 


him. His costume is 


Podojf 
Poldekin 





Her day is coming. 


Poldekin 31 


Po._pEKin — It is fine, eh? 

(As he comes out upon the top step) 

Here. You shall all have a good look! 

(He remains upon the step; turns round that thev 
may have the full benefit of his apparel. He wears a 
silk hat, not in the fashion, a “Prince Albert” 
shapely but not modish; dark trousers, rather tight: 
shining black shoes: a high collar, with a stock-like 
brown satin tie; and jaunty gloves. He 
stick and is smoking a large cigar.) 

Krior — What do you want to dress like that for? 

PoLpEKIN — Well, I was in Washington. I wanted 
people to take me for a congressman. 

Krimor — Did they do it? 

Po_peKin — I do not know how people look when 
they look at a congressman, but if they look surprise: 
when they look at a congressman, then they took mu: 
for one. 


coat, 


carries @ 


. Krimor — Why did they look surprised? 
PoLpEKtIn — I have been trying to discover. 1 can 
not. 


Krimor — Maybe if you talked to them they looked 
surprised, 

PoLDEKIN — No; 
and after, too! 

NrkoLal — Why did you go to Washington? 

PoLDEKIN — I am searching —— 

Krimor — “For the meaning of America!” We 
know that, we've heard it often enough. 

Nrko.at — Did you find it in Washington? 

Po_pEekin — I only found something that is not more 
there than it is everywhere. In my searching I hav: 
seen Slavs, Germans, Irish, Jews, English, French, 
Africans, here — in New York — that are Americans and 
have the meaning in them—but they cannot tell it 


they looked surprised before 





She is consecrated. 


Yes. you have consecrated her to kill somebody 


and then be hanged to please her papa 








4 Poldekin 
ecuuse i re something inside of vou that vou 
mine sp t | si) Tra words 
N Ik Kindly let us know when you get it 
nside of hat we can take measures to protect 
Pope Well, mavbe I won't know, myself, 
cl | 
Nien! ‘ kiddin ’ Listen We got a 
ty Te ii ile 
i ko rT 
Nn \\ eu read foreman in your 
t "> Do vou talk to the workmen there? 
P pologetically confessing his weak 
‘ | . f to them limes 
NIK \ thre Prercvav ring ripe for the revolu- 
Po ‘ aking his head gravely Thev do not 
NITKOLA \\ dot Wil 
Poul I} int 1 work as little as they 
f thev ca tfort Phat is to say, 
‘ are man ben fellows like un! 
NIKOLA Being foreman will help vou to print 
Hands ( eet 
PoLUEKI Wl vant t mn 
NIKOLA u t from his note-book) 
PoLDE! i Three thousand coples 
rtv-f Opie Red flags small 
NIK \ Le will have them one week from to 
Next 5 | You ll bring them in baskets, 
VIENDI pp th his finger the sheets at 
hich Poldeku s starn Look! Don't leave these 
nd. see? \ ) know the harm that could do. 
dont vo f the wrong parties happened to 
PoLp! putting them his pocket Do not 
ry. rend, no harm will come! 
Popo What did see in Washington? 
PoLDE! 1): \ er. wet weather. both in one 
vi build s, some statues nobody could explain, 
dl; . great m ored people 
MieND! Did vou see congressmen ? 
PoLpE! if] ol t congressman, I did not! 
Ki 1) eve lnnly what is the mean 
\1 


Nikolai 


Polde i tv 


There was a place called Valley Forge. 


PoOLDEKIN No, not everybody. It Is 
They know, but they can not tell you! 
Poport 


hoe use, 


thoughts of vou, Poldekin. 

POLDEKIN gaily) Well, maybe I am a strange 
fellow! 

Popor! Be careful not to be too strange. 


POLDEKIN \ strange person is only somebody not 
like ourselves. The strangest person in the world to a 
little dog is a little cat 

NIKOLAI Podoff has wa.ned you, Poldekin. 
understand vou have been warned? 

POLDEKIN patting him on the back) 
gloomy, my Nikolai. And so proud of it! 

NIKOLAI These are gloomy times. 

POLDEKIN Then to make them happier, I will 
compose a song about the death of my grandfather by 
burning all up in a factory fire, and I will sing it to you. 
Are you ready? 

NIKOLAI Do you think it is an amusing thing lo 
serve the red flag? 


You 


Always 


PoOLDEKIN No. 1 have delusions, but not that one. 
It is not amusing! 

Povor! Do vou sneer at the flag vou are under, 
Poldekin? 

POLDEKIN lightly What flag is that? 


Popor! What do vou isk? 


NIKOLAI Do vou blaspheme the red flag? 
POLDEKIN But I thought we were against all 
flags. 


Poport! Ours is the flag that means no flag. It 
means destruction to all flags! 

POLDEKIN We need a flag to say there 
should not be any That is to say, “There shall 
be no more liquor because I will drink it all up myself!” 

NIKOLAI You make me more distrustful. I ask 
yeu: Would vou tear down the flag they have in this 
country here and stamp it in the mud? 


Oh; course! 


fiags. 


POLDEKIN Have you read the history of this 
country, Nikolai? 

Nikotar — Yes; I have read their capitalistic 
hooks Have you been reading them? 


PoLpEKIN — 1 have been reading and reading, es 


well as asking. There was a place called Valley Forge. 


the people who were there were not capitalists. I 
should hesitate to trample anything in the mud that 
those men made 





All this curiosity might give them strange 
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NikoLai — We are here to tear down a// 


bya? 
a They 


made! Now you say you would not even tear dows 
their flag! 

Po_pEKIN — Well, we have not voted suc] 
thing to be attempted by any of us. 

Nirkotart — You hear what he. says’ Y« 
nesses! 

(To Poldekin) 

What are we going to do with you? 

PoLpeKIn — That is for you. For me, it is what | 
do with myself. 

Povorr — He has been infected by this Americ! 

PoLpEKIN — (his eyes opening wide kind of 


Do vou think so, Podoff? 


anxiety) 


Niko._al — You are poisoned and poisonous wit} 
POLDEKIN You think it, too, Nikolai: 
NikoLar — (as if this settled matters Phat 


enough! Ah, we must deal with this fellow 

(He whispers to Podoff who nods. Krimo! 
ing, nods. Mendel is fierce and convinced. but no 
committal, listening to Nikolai’s whispering. This 
brief.) 


That does it! Poldekin - 


Menpvet — (Going to Nikolai and tking hok 
of him) Wait! We want to get that printin® doy 
first, 

NiIKOLAI It is not safe to wait. 

MENDEL —- Sure it is. He am't goin’ te do nothin’! 


I am under suspicion? 

Poport You are under suspicion, Polde} 

MeENbDEL — (protesting to Nikolai) Now listen — 

(Nikolai breaks away from him, swimgs to face Pel. 
dekin) 

Nrko.ar — Poldekin, vou have unde 
suspicion and you will do nothing except on orders 
In the mornings Mendel will go to the printing sho; 
with vou. In the afternoons he will come 
walk home with vou. You will 
with Mendel. To-day vou will not leave 
again. 

Poport Nikolai —- Mendel —— 

(He waves his hand, meaning for them to leave 
with Poldekin) 

Nrikotal — (to Krimof and Mendel as he gues t 
the gate) Come out here, you. We will walk up and 


PoLDEKIN 


been Voter 


there anc 
not go out 


the 


except 


place 


down the pavement a little while. 
Not far awav! 


[¢ ontinued 


page &s 


Would you tear down the flag they have in this country here and stamp it in the mud? 


The people who were there were not capitalists, 


I should hesitate to trample in the mud anything those men made 


The 
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Poor 


Old Spancake 


by 


Harrison Rhodes 


Illustration by Denys Wortman 


T was at the end of the college year, and I was in 
New York. In Cambridge it was felt that I had 
conducted my lectures at Harvard on the His- 
tory and Theory of Credit most satisfactorily 

In New York, nothing at all was felt about it except 
that most of the friends of my unregenerate days 
assured me that an academic career would rapidly 
bring me to a dull and stodgy old age 

I joined with them during the first few days in a 
praiseworthy attempt to prevent this happening. I 
dined at the Ritz — at their expense, for the salary of 
an assistant professor is meant only for high thinking. 
I saw most of the silly musical shows in town. Some- 
how, as if to make life more cheerful, Prohibition in 
New York seemed slightly to abate its rigors. Straw- 
hatted, dinner-jackéted, I strolled in to the summer 
evening of Fifth Avenue. I felt none of the economic 
problems on which I had lectured so eloquently all 
winter. But no assistant professor of social economies 
can ever really change his spots. 

There was a Thursday evening when I relapsed. I 
am, after all, extremely interested in the state of the 
world. I found myself alone, in the more simple cos- 
tume which really befits my station in life, going to 
a hall in East Fifty-eighth Street, where James Graal 
of the Dawn was to denounce the capitalistic class. 
This he accomplished with an agreeable, passionate 
pungency. But this is no story of radical views — it 
has rather to do with an experiment in the old capital- 
istic régime, and in especial with an old gentleman of 
about sixty who sat next me. 

I observed my neighbor at first with no premonition 
at all that here was the beginning of history. He was 
a faded, rather genteel-looking old gentleman, amiable 
and ineffectual, a parior Bolshevik perhaps, but in 
the back parlor of a second-class boarding house. 

I liked him from the first: otherwise there might 
have been no story. 

“Comrade -——” 
leave the hall. 

He turned. 

“That sounds good,” he said. “But I don’t know as 
Iam. I haven't made up my mind. Have you?” 

“T may as well confess,” I answered, “that along 
with other very wise men, I haven't made up my mind.” 

There was a slight twinkle in his eves. 

“Are you very wise?” 

“Who more so?” I asked. “I am an assistant pro- 
fessor of economics at Harvard.” 

We passed into the cooler street. 

“Anyhow,” my companion mused, “I like to hear 
‘em making it hot for them rich fellows.”” And he 
followed it with a remark not uncharacteristic, so it 
seems to me, of a good deal of radical thought. 

“Td be 1ich, too, if I had my rights.” 

“Then they'd be making it hot for you, too,” I com- 
mented. 

“T suppose I'd have to take the risk.” 

Was he a typical radical? I leave others to judge. 
In any case, that night New York was sparkling with 
lights. In spite of Mr. James Graal’s incisive words 
as to the injustice of the world, I somehow felt gay and 
optimistic and preposterously young for any one in the 
thirties. The truth is, that New York goes to my head. 

“Ts it too late for you to be rich, too?” I inquired 
politely. It was, I suppose, the simple question of a 
fool. But events shall show. 

“T’ve an invention at this moment that would 
he began, and it was some little time before he finished. 
Of course, I might have guessed that he was an inventor 


I began as the audience started to 


” 








aad an 


<BR ween 2 





———— . al 


— he was absolutely on the classic lines of the mventor 
as written about in the nineteenth century. 

I have no intention here of re-telling his story — it 
was the usual inventor's tale of inventions thrown away, 
or sold for some miserable sum to men who grew fat 
upon them. 

There was, so I heard, a simple three-room flat fa 
over on the east side, in a “‘walk-up” house, and there 
was his wife, who had a tiny income inherited long ago 
from her father, and a real housewife’s gift, I guessed, 
which made the poor little home a fairly pleasant one. 
Still, life when one has reached the sixties does not 
brighten as one looks ahead along the road. It was not 
strange that words like Mr. James Graal’s seemed 
perhaps the only flickering light by which my friend 
could see any future at all. The past had not been 
kind to him, he thought, nor just — he fairly trembled 
as he poured out his complaint to me. 

“Tl never do it again,” he protested. “I'll never 
sell a scheme outright again. Why should I be cheated 
out of what my imventions produce?” 

“You shouldn’t,”’ I answered, and I meant it. 

By this time we had come to the Plaza entrance to 
Central Park and I steered my friend toward a bench. 
Park benches are the place for such social discussions. 


They bear upon their smooth lengths so much sorrow 


ae a rey ae 


rab 





Poni 





pen fone — 








\ 
; , Yes. —there’s money 
bps } in inventions.” went on 
/ the old man— “if you 


keep it to yourself” 


and despair that I like to record this time when a quite 
fantastic train of events led to brighter days. 

“What is the invention you have now?” I asked. 

He looked at me a moment. I was relentlessly illum- 
inated now by the park electric lights — and then he 
went on, as if he trusted me, I supposed. 

I am not going to try to describe the auto-aero-meter; 
it is improbable that I could, as later events will show. 
It is naturally hard to believe that a poor man has got 
a good thing. It was, perhaps, not so much that I 
believed in the merit of the invention as that I alread) 
liked its inventor. And as my old friend told of the 
\{. A. M..—- for brevity’s sake we will call it that, 
it seemed to radiate glamour. 

“Why should I let what that fellow to-night called 
the hyenas of wealth rob me?” he asked, borrowing 
one of Mr. James Graal’s recent felicities of phrase. 

“Why, in the name of justice, can’t [ manufacture 
my Aero Meter myself?” 

“Because you haven't enough capital, I suppose,” 
I answered, lightly ironic. 

*Exactly!”” he assented. 

“Or,” I suggested, remembering my serious winter 
and my serious lectures, “because you haven't enough 
credit.” 


“Credit!” he cried ** He said [Contin wed on paye 55] 
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If the Mad 
Dollar Should Die 


SECTION-HAND kj home the dark 
7. his on wee Lene wheat fy 
, ti He asked his 
| | { ~ | to kill potato-bugs 
~ , So | took some 
Paris | { | perished But the 
hon ri} ipplication of 
st liat We have cis red 
What ails tl dollar if t behaves ia mad, 
delirious mannet During the W nin the dark 
vill rout! I> Ih | several times its 
lL) Gs pap m 
») Bank « el 
ind thus | p power is oaly about 
half what vefor | ease is wellknown. We 
eal t lat ! Ni Tt I What Is good lor 
inflation I nswer is eas It is as easy as the 
| lad nswer to he ti hand | ile 
Defla mois a sure cure for mflation By deflation 
t purchas power of tl dollar mav be restored. 
Peop it first w ly neredulo 


Qu lw When we speak of restoring the purchas- 


if power of the dollar, do we mean there is a way to 
ed ! é 

\ns Phet is what e mea 

() it \n ! u ( t n i 

Answer: As ¢ ain as the wav of Paris green with a 
pota | 

Question: So t tl lollar once more will buy two 
| n fresh «¢ win t it striped cotton 
. t. or fill t tonk at the tail of one’s motor, and a 

il bread will i bea kel vorth 

\nswe Exactly so 

(Juest ! So that prices Vv L by thie were before 
tl Wa «that hat e menn 

\nsw 1} what wet n 

Phe ple, “let's doit. Is it very difficult? 


It rheol fith ! | all You | ke down the black 


le morked iD lat rel vim ister the contents 


bhi Federal Rese t b nks vhich ire ct ntrolled by 


the government and lend monev not to individuals but to 
er | i eall t} hie bankers and 
> ther W, | | billion 
dollars on | Bonds which people have 
he ' } vid for i t is. bonds 
which they pledged with you for loans and 
VI ti 4 pled | is tor 
pap \ll thes | must be 
paid off at Bru ck the paper 
ri have maned ind redeem 
the bor ~ Wi té iLtlos noel the prurpne r 
| i “Wi cannot 
O ome s ail loaned 
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} one \\ eaaial 
Neverthe s. itt e Federal Reserve 
Ba " \\ t } y pl sao 
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| | t] st 
wi Liberty Be h you pledge 
for e | ' e Fk 
Bant vi hi ined prin pre Nn I 
the Federal Reset Bank , it n 
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fore, we cannot lend on them « because ths 


we loaned n We got it from the 
ernment You | have to rece 
take them off our hands 

“You me hem all down 
it once?” the borrowers ask But we can't. We 
haven t got the money.” 

* Either ‘vou 
have to sell them in the 


was not our ow 


n your bonds and 


in we sl i have to pav tort 


will pay for them outright or we shall 
open market for what they will 
* There is no other way.” 
Everybody begins 


bring,’ the bankers answe: 

Now there is a great commotion. 
to sell, 
which to redeem and save their Liberty Bonds: others 
sell the TI Libert Bonds fi r what Lhe \ 
default on their loans and the banks then sell thei 
Liberty Bonds, just as a pawnbroker, to get back his 


Some sell other things to get che money with 


will bring. some 


by Garet Garrett 
Cartoon by Gordon -Ross 


sells the thing you pawned with him and 
And then not only Liberty Bonds bat 
all securities have a great fall on the Stock Exchange. 
The Federal Reserve Banks get back their billion 
dollars of paper money and cancel it. But this is only 
hey call in the other bankers again 


own money, 
failed to redeem 


the beginning. 
and Sia\ 

“We are lending vou a billion and a quarter of paper 
money on the LO U's of merchants and manufacturers. 
They bring their promissory notes to you and borrow 
money on them, and then vou straightway bring them 
to us and pawn them again and we issue paper money 
against them. This has produced inflation and infla- 
tion has made prices so high that everyone Is com- 
plaining. Weare now deflating the dollar. Therefore, 
we have put a limit of half a billion on the amount of 
paper money we will lend you on the [TO U's of your 
That leaves three quarters of a_ billion 
which vou must pay off at once. Bring back the paper 
Inoneyv We have loaned vou and redeem the promissory 


borrowers, 


notes of vour customers a 












During the 
War all 
countries 
hoarded 

their gold 





Ifoss 


“You know very well,” the bankers say, “that we 
cannot do it. Tow cen we pay you back the money we 
have borrowed on the notes of our customers until they 
pay us? We haven't any money. And if we cannot 
borrow it from you as we have been doing we cannot 
borrow it at all. There is no other source of money. 
Therefore, if you insist upon our paying vou back we 
shall have to make the merchznts and manufacturers 
pay us back, and they will be in great trouble. They 
will have to sacrifice their stocks and products te get the 
money to pay us, in order that we may be able to pay 
you; also, they will then be unable to do business on the 
same scale as before, because. as you know, they are 
now doing a great deal of their business on credit.” 

“All the same it must be done,” the Federal Reserve 
Banks say. “Let them sacrifice their merchandise. 
That will bring prices down. And as for the lack of 
credit with which to go on doing business, tell them it 
isn’t the scale on which they are doing business that 
makes them need so much money; it is the high prices at 
which they are doing it. As prices fall they will be able 
to do the seme amount of business with less and less 
money. ‘Tell them this is deflation.” 

The bankers go back to their offices and call in the 
merchants 2nd manufacturers and tell them what has 
happened, saying: 

The Federal Reserve Banks have cut off our supply 
of credit suddenly. We have repledged with them a 
billion and a quarter of your promissory notes, on which 
they loened us paper money. Now they say we must 
reduce the amount three-fifths. This means that 
everybody's credit will be restricted to that extent. 
We are sorry. The case is unalterable. All of you 
will have to pay off three-fifths of your loans to us, in 
order that we may pay off the Federal Reserve Banks. 
They tell us to remind you that this is deflation, and 
that when prices are much reduced everybody will be 
able to do business with less credit.” 

“That's all very well,” says one merchant, “but in 
the meantime we shall be ruined, ] have a large de- 
partment store filled with high-priced merchandise. 
This merchandise I paid for with money borrowed at 
the bank on my notes. How can I pay off my notes 
until [have sold out my merchandise? Anyhow, busi- 
ness Is temporarily depressed by reason of the panic in 
Wall Street, which has made everybody feel poor. My 
sales are falling off, and here you demand that I sudden- 
ly reduce my loans three-fifths. It is impossible.” 

“We are sorry.” the bankers answer. “But it can- 
not be helped. There seems no way but to sacrifice 
your merchandise. Have some bargain sales and con- 
vert vour goods rapidly into money.” 

“Then how about me?” asks one of the manufactur- 
ers. “I have in process of manufacture a million pairs 
of high-priced shoes. I borrowed money on my notes 
at the bank to pay for the materials. Leather is very 
dear. It takes ordinarily six months to turn shoes into 
money, and all the while I have to keep buying more 
leather at rising prices, Where shall I get the money to 
pay off my notes, and where then shall I get the credit 
to run my business on the present scale?” 

“Have vou no shoes you could sell immediately?” 
the bankers ask. 

“A few, “T’ve 
been trying hard to keep a little ahead of the demand. 
With prices rising so fast it’s a great loss to sell oneself 


perhaps,” says the manufacturer. 


out clean 

* You'll have to do it, though,” the bankers say. 

The shi < manufacturer thereupon goes to the de 
partment store merchant, saving: “My credit at the 
bank has been curtailed, and I have to turn some goods 
I can give vou a great bargain ina 


nto money at once 


few thousand pairs of fine shoes. 

* Bargains!” shouts the department store merchant. 
‘Don't speci This store is full of 
them. You'll find vour own shoes selling at a loss down 
there in my Go see for yourself. You 
are the tenth man in here to-day offering me bargains 
year, fancy goods, cotton 


k to me of bargains. 
shoe aisle. 


bargains in garments, knitted 
and wool fabries, cutlery, toys, glassware, every- 
thing.” 

“But unless I can find a quick sale for some 
shoes, [ shall have to shut 
the manufacturer. 


up my factory,” says 
[Continued on page 36] 
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Tempered Rubber 


To find a tire whose tread would wear 
evenly against the cruel grind of the road 
and the race track was, for many years, a 
vexing problem to Barney Oldfield. 


In his quest, he tried many makes of tires 

tried them in vain until a clever tire 
chemist brought him a tire the tread of 
which was almost white. 


That tread outlasted all others the “Master 
Driver’ had ever used. Its superior tough- 
ness was so striking that Barney Oldfield 
recognized it as an ideal come true. 


That white tread represented an idea then new, for 
it was rubber, tempered with zinc. 


Ever since, Barney Oldfield has trusted only to 
tires with zinc-tempered treads. 

Today we offer you the Oldfield Tire—a tire you 
can trust as Barney Oldfield has trusted his. 

For every Oldfield tire is zinc-tempered—one of 
the many points of superiority that enable Barney 
Oldfield to stake his reputation on Oldfield ‘Tires 


and to commend them to you as ‘“‘The most trust- 
worthy tires built.” 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO. 


BARNEY OLDFIELD 
CLEVELAND 
Export Department: 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








OLD 


FIELD TIRES | 


“The Most Trustworthy Tires Built” 
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for 
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Sealpa 


A. Better Athletic Underweal 


Sold m a Cleaner way 
OOL and fresh as a mountain spring 
that’s Sealpax, the free-and-easy 
athletic underwear for men. It won't 
bind you—-it won't chafe you—and it’s 
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It comés snowy-white in the Sanitary 
Sealpax Envelope —insuring a summer 
full of cleanest, coolest comfort! Ask your 
dealer for Sealpax and write us for “The 
Sealpax Family” Booklet. 


The Sealpax Company, 
Baltimore, Md. 


. QoL 
Jealpax 


Sanitary, Athletic Underwear 
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“T can’t help that,” says the department 
store merchant. “You cant expect me to 
keep your factory open. I'm lucky to stay 
open myself.” 

“It’s as much your concern as mine,” says 
the manufacturer. “Can’t you see that if 
we do not keep our factories open you cannot 
sell goods at retail? Thousands of us ure in 
the same dilemma. We have to reduce our 
loans at the bank. We can’t do that and at 
the same time go on buying raw material for 
more shoes and paying wages unless we can 
find a quick sale for everything we have on 
hand. Otherwise we shall have to stop. 
That will mean unemployment, and you 
know what unemployment means. People 
out of work cannot buy shoes.” 

“Go tell that to the Federal Reserve 
Banks,” says the merchant. “I knew it all 
the time.” 


OW there is a revolution in the psycholo- 
gy of business. Instead of demand sitting 
on the doorstep of supply, the seller begins to 
pursue the buyers, and the more the buyer is 


|.pursued the less in haste he is to buy, for at 


last the expectation of higher prices, which 
makes the buyer anxious, has been dis- 
placed by the expectation of lower prices, 
which makes the seller anxious. 

The retail merchant will keep smaller 
stocks, because, if prices are falling, you are 
better off with bare shelves or just enough 
merchandise to keep the business going. 

As the retailers reduce and cancel their 
orders, manufacturers retard production and 
curtail their purchases of raw material. No 
one wishes to have more goods or materials on 
hand than is absolutely necessary. 

Formerly, on rising prices, a stock on the 
shelf, a large surplus of goods, or what the 
accountants call the inventory of a business, 
was like a tree bearing golden apples. The 
longer you waited the more it was worth. 
Now it is a self-consuming monster. The 
longer you have it the less it is worth. There- 
fore, everybody is seeking to dispose of his 
surplus, and while the rush is on to get rid of 
old stocks, the demand for new goods is nil. 

Then factories begin to shut down. There 
is news of unemployment. As unemploy- 
ment increases the purchasing power of the 
people decreases because there is less wage- 
money to spend. As the purchasing power 
of the people declines, prices go lower; the 
lower prices go the more tactories stop, the 
more unemployment there is, and the lower 
still prices go. 

Thus arises the weirdest and most insane of 
all modern delusions, namely, the delusion of 
over-production. It is obviously impossible 
for people by their own labor to produce more 
than they want, or more than they can con- 
sume. But when prices are falling and men 


| who formerly were anxious to put capital 


into goods are now all at one time trying to 
get it out, the explanation is that business is 
suffering from over-production. This is 
never true. The fact is simply that goods 
cannot be sold at a profit. Great quantities 
of goods cannot be sold at all except at a loss. 
Prices are falling and buyers for that reason 


| are wary. Manufacturers are unable to cal- 








| culate profits, since nobody knows where the 


decline will stop; theretore, they buy mate- 
rials very sparingly and produce cautiously. 
Unemployment lowers the buying power of 
people, which reacts upon the retailer, and 
the state oi the retailer's business reacts upon 
the manufacturer, who is made more cautious 
still It is like a calamitous crowd night- 
mare. Nobody can wake up. 

The fall in prices upsets all working ad- 
justments. Fear ot loss makes everybody a 
little crazy, just as on rising prices the expec- 
tation of profit made everybody delirious. 
The economic machine is running wild. 
There is apparently nothing to do but wait 
for it to find a new equilibrium. 

The recurrence of this delusion of over- 
production, with its distressing accompani- 
ments of unemployment and depression, is 
the strongest single indictment that can be 
brought against the institution of private 
profit. And it behooves that institution, in 
its own self-defense, to acknowledge the evil 
and seek the remedy. The first cause is eas- 
ily identified. It is the inconstancy of the 
dollar — of its purchasing power, of its value 
in exchange for goods. Inflation and defla- 
tion alternately produce violent price fluc- 


tuations, and from these fluctuations flow al] 
the evils complained of. They are both un- 
intelligent and unnecessary. 

But we are not at the end of the conse- 
quences of deflation. 

Suppose now that by merit of the drastic 
measures taken to deflate the dollar its pur- 
chasing power has been restored to what it 
was before the War, and that prices are back 
to where they were in 1913. The loaf is a 
nickel’s worth once more, with other things 
to correspond, and this you think is a great 
blessing. But look a little elsewhere. 

Wheat has fallen to a dollar a_ bushel. 
This means that the value of farm land has 
been halved. A field under wheat at one 
dollar a bushel is worth half as much as one 
under wheat at two dollars a bushel. 

“Yes,” you say, “but that is only to have 
taken away from farm land the value added to 
it by war inflation.” 

That is true obviously; and yet it will not 
solace the thousands who bought farm land 
at the high prices and have been made poor 
by the collapse of deflation. Mortgages will 
begin to be foreclosed and you will have a 
wildly discontented rural population, with all 
the political passion and strife which that 
state of things historically engenders. If 
you are willing to face this, we come then to 
twenty billions of Liberty Bonds. 

“What of them?” you ask. 

Just this, that if prices are reduced to the 
pre-war level, that is, if prices are halved, 
these twenty billions of Liberty Bonds will 
have to be paid off twice. 

It is proved in this way: Take wheat as the 
sovereign staple among necessary commodi- 
ties. Let us suppose that during the War the 
average price of wheat was two dollars a busbel. 
Therefore, fifty bushels of wheat would buy a 
Liberty Bond ot the face value of $100. Now 
you deflate the dollar, prices fall, wheat is 
again one dollar a bushel as before the War, 
and the time comes when the Liberty Bond 
is due and must be paid. 

How much wheat will it take at one dollar 
a bushel to pay off a Liberty Bond of the face 
value of $100? 

It takes one hundred bushels of wheat to 
pay off a bond that was worth only fifty 
bushels when it was issued. 

Is that not paying the bond twice over? 

“Only,” you say, “ Liberty Bonds were not 
bought with wheat but with money.” 

Nevertheless, it is the same thing. With 
$100 in money you bought a Liberty Bond. 
That is, you loaned the government $100. 
But the government spent the money for food 
to sustain the army in France. With your 
$100, it bought fifty bushels of wheat. (We 
say fifty, taking wheat at two dollars a 
bushel, to make the mental arithmetic easier. 
In fact, the government fixed the price at 
$2.26 a bushel.) Actually, therefore, you 
loaned the government not $100, but a scant 
fifty bushels of wheat. Ultimately the govern- 
ment will repay youin money. After a great 
fall in prices, owing to the deflation of the 
dollar, it pays off the bond. That is, it re- 
turns your $100. But now, with wheat at one 
dollar a bushel, the money returned to you 
will buy one hundred bushels of wheat. You 
loaned the government the money to buy fifty 
bushels. When you get it back it will buy 
one hundred. You are paid back two for one. 


HEAT is used merely as a convenient 

illustration. What was and will be truce 
of wheat was and will be true of all other 
commodities, because all commodities rise 
and fall together. 

During the War the people loaned more 
than twenty billions of inflated dollars to the 
government. The government spent the 
money for commodities at war prices. Now 
deflate the dollar and halve prices and when 
the government returns the money it will buy 
twice as much as when the government bor- 
rowed it. This may seem a very attractive 
prospect to the holders of Liberty Bonds, if 
it is allowed to happen. It will be not at all 
attractive to those who are taxed by the 
government for the money with which to 
pay the bonds off. 

Touching these questions in conversation 
with a thoughtful Wall Street man I ven- 
tured a doubt as to whether all the enormous 
war loans now existing in the world would 
be paid —at least, whether they would 
be paid in full. At first he refused to 
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OHNSONS 
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REMOVER 


you can keep your 
motor snappy and full of “pep” 
by preventing the accumulation of carbon. 
Don’t wait until your engine is choked and caked 
with it. Use Johnson’s Carbon Remover every 500 
miles, then the carbon is removed while it is soft and 
powdery, eliminating the frequent grinding of valves and keeping 
the motor always clean. No experience or labor required — you 
can easily do it yourself in ten minutes — and the cost is trifling. 


Easy — Clean— Safe — Quick 


Johnson’s Carbon Remover is the easiest, cleanest, safest and most satisfactory remedy 
for carbon. It will save you from $3.00 to $5.00 over any other method without laying up 
the car. A dose of Johnson’s Carbon Remover the engine laxative, will stop that knock— 
quiet your motor—save your batteries and reduce your gasoline consumption 12% to 25%. 


Keep Your Car Young with Johnson’s Car Savers 


Start today to reduce the depreciation of your automobile. An hour or two every month 
and JOHNSON’S CAR SAVERS will prove their value in dollars and cents when 


you come to sell or turn in your car. There isa JOHNSON CAR SAVER for every purpose— 

























no experience is necessary for their use—they can all be applied by the novice with perfect satisfaction. 
Johnson’s Cleaner and Prepared Wax— Johnson’s Auto-Lak—a splendid one coat 
make body, hood and fenders look like new. body varnish. 

SC: prevents 80° 
Johnson's Carbon Remover—prevents 807% Johnson’s Hastee Patch—can be applied 


of engine trouble. in two minutes. 
Johnson’s Stop-Squeak Oil—the wonder- 
ful spring lubricant. 


Johnson’s Valve Grinding Compound— 
gives a velvet seat. Johnson’s Radiator Cement—liquid. 


Johnson’s Black-Lac —the perfect top 
dressing. 


Write for our folder on Keeping Cars Young—it’s free 





S. CG. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 
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Murphy 
Varnis 

for over fifty 
years the 
invisible pre- 
server of beau- 
tiful surfaces, 


lotor Gar 
Enamel 


he 


Imagine Your 
Car Freshly Painted! 


Rather different from its present forlorn, down-at-the- 
heel appearance? Yet the car is probably as good as it 
ever was. All it needs is a new dress. Don’t stop at 
imagining! Paint it! 

Do the work yourself in a few hours for the cost of 
a coat or two of 


Murphy Da-cote 
Motor Car Enamel 


The old boat will look like a new car in a glass case! 
And not so far out of the way at that. This wonderful 
enamel protects and beautifies like a coating of tough, 
glass crystal. 

Repeated washings will not dim its lustre. It will 
wear as well as the original factory finish. Dries over- 
Easy to put on. No sags or wrinkles or brush 
marks. Made by the makers of the famous Murphy 
Automobile Varnishes. Most fine cars are finished at 
the factory with Murphy materials. 


night. 


Da-cote is furnished in black, white and ten beautiful 
colors. For sale by dealers everywhere. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


NEWARK CHICAGO 








entertain so calamitous and immoral a pos- 
sibility. 

“Still,” I said, “I can give you the condi- 
tions under which you yourself could not 
honestly refuse to advocate some form of 
repudiation.” 

“How?” he asked. 

“There is likely to be a deflation of the 
dollar and in consequence a long fall in 
prices,’ I said. 

“Yes,”’ he assented. “I expect that.” 

“Can you imagine prices going back to the 
pre-war level?” 

“Quite easily,” he said. “Not immedi- 
ately, but in the course of a few years.” 

“If prices are halved the purchasing power 
of the dollar is doubled, is it not?” 


“MW PATURALLY so,” he replied. 

“Well then, one who had bought 
Liberty Bonds during the War would get 
back two for one — not two dollars for one, 
but a dollar with twice the buying power ol 
the one he loaned to the government, a dollar 
that would buy twice as much of anything 
one spends money for. This dollar of doubled 
value to pay off the bondholder would have 
to be obtained by taxation. Would that be 
patriotic or just?” 

“It would not be,” he said, emphatically. 

Then we come to a much more delicate 
matter. During the War our allies for liberty 
borrowed in this country about fifteen bil- 
lions of inflated dollars and spent them for 
merchandise at high prices. They spent a 
good deal of this money, let us say, for fine 
steel at $100 a ton. Now if the dollar is 
deflated so that fine steel falls to $50 a ton, 
other things in proportion, what will be the 
result? To pay us back for one ton of steel 
bought at $100 a ton with borrowed money 
they will have to send us two tons at $50 a 
ton. If they send us dollars instead of steel 
it means the same thing, for to get $100 they 
will have to make and sell to somebody 
two tons of steel at $50 a ton. 

That would be very fine for us as a selfish 
proposition. It would make us rich, prorided 
they could pay. 

It is the old story. Falling prices benefit 
the creditor. The debtor pays back more 
than he received. But if the task of doing so 
he too great he may refuse to pay at all. He 
may go bankrupt instead. The testimonial 
is complete. 

Such is deflation — an absolutely guaran- 
teed cure for high prices. 

Still do you wish it? 

When the coroner explored the section- 
hand he found the dead potato-bug. The 
Paris green had done its work, and might 
have been called a very successful remedy but 
for the funeral. When the coroner made his 
report he forgot to mention the potato-bug. 
He entered a case of death by poisoning. So, 
likewise, if now we administer the medicine 
of deflation we shall bring prices down with- 
out fail, but in the end we may be too much 
preoccupied with the obsequies of prosperity 
to sing one little requiem for the high-cost 
of living. Moreover, when we come to view 
the matter cold, and have found the dead 
potato-bug, we shall understand a new thing. 
What ailed us was not high prices as such, 
but the adjustment of prices. 

A price is not a thing of itself. It is a 
relation. What people complain of is that 
prices do not rise equally. They denounce 
the disparities which are unfair. The price 
of necessaries may rise faster than the price of 
labor, and labor complains. Then again it 
may seem that the price of certain kinds of 
labor is rising faster than the price of neces- 
saries, and the public complains. There is 
continually going on a row between those 
who are benefited and those who are pinched. 
Ultimately, however, most of the relations 
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that amicably existed on the lower price level 
are rearranged on the higher level, so that if 
the price of food has doubled, the day's Wage 
has doubled also and will buy as much as 
before. 

This rearrangement of relations has very 
largely taken place. It might easily bp 
finished in justice to all. But now it is pro- 
posed that the high prices should be cured 
by deflation, which means breaking up all 
the existing price adjustments and making 
them over again on a falling scale of prices 
The evils to flow from that course are mon- 
strous. 

Yet the whole world is reaching for the 
Paris green to cure the irritation of high 
prices. In Wall Street, London, Paris 
everywhere, the men of finance are thinking 
of means whereby deflation may be brought 
about, when they ought to be anxiously de- 
bating together as to how that catastrophe 
may be avoided. Specifically, they are 
proposing that money shall be restored to 
a gold basis. 

During the War all countries perforce sus- 
pended gold payments. They hoarded their 
gold and printed paper money in a reckless 
manner. The amount of gold money in 
the world has increased but nominally in the 
last five years. The production of gold at 
the mines has actually fallen below normal. 

But since 1914 the amount of paper money 
in the world, outside of Russia, has increased 
more than forty billions, and in the same 
time credit currency created by bankers has 
increased nearly fifty billions. 

If now this vast inverted pyramid of paper 
and credit currency be reduced to a gold base 
that has not widened at all, then deflation will 
occur throughout the world on a scale unim- 
aginable, and not only individuals but whole 
nations will be utterly bankrupt. 

Most of the contracts now existing in the 
world were made at high prices. Deflation 
would bring ruin upon them. 

War loans were floated with cheap money, 
Deflation would cause them to be repaid in 
dear money. 

The goods upon which the proceeds of these 
war loans were spent were sold by the pro- 
ducers at inflated prices. Deflation would 
make it necessary for the debtors to return 
two measures for one — possibly more. 


ENERALLY, in fact, the whole economic 

structure is adjusted to prices on a high 
level. Shall it be wrecked again by falling 
prices? The sane a.ternative is to accept 
the situation as it is, abandon the gold 
fetich, and evolve a non-fluctuating wealth 
dollar, not a token of value subject to infla- 
tion and deflation, but a stable medium of 
exchange. 

In no other way can the world be saved 
from the disastrous consequences of post-war 
deflation. 

The feasibility of a wealth dollar is easily 
demonstrated. The rational difficulties are 
merely technical. 

The only serious obstacle in the way of its 
realization is irrational —a barbaric habit 
of mind inherited from the age of the golden 
bough. 

It is the individual's habit of thinking that 
with a few pieces of hoarded gold he him- 
self will be safe, no matter what happens to 
the rest of the world. 

It is the banker's habit of thinking that 
with a little heap of gold he will be solvent 
though half the factories in the world shut 
up and unemployment is a scourge. 





The next article in the Garet Garrett 
series—“In the Name of Gold—Hara- 
Kiri’ —will appear in the July McClure’s 
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Poldekin —— Continued from page 32 





(They follow him out glancing back sullen- 
ly at Poldekin 

(Poldekin, who has been stering forward, 
gives a sudden sigh, or gasp, as of one com- 
he turns, swinging his 


ing out of a vision; 
walks over to the 


cane decisively, and 
geraniums.) 

Poport You are smelling those gerani- 
ums, aren't you, Poldekin? 

POLDEKIN smiling as he turns to him) 
I was when you spoke. 

Povort Blindness intensifies the other 
fuculties. Have you seen Maria since you 
came from your train? 


PoLoeKtin — I have not seen her. 

(Podoff goes to the door of the tenement 
and throws it open) 

Povorr — (calling) Maria! Maria! 

(He pounds the step with his cane) 

Maria! 

Maria — Yes? 

Poport I want you 

(He goes back to his seat) 

MARIA I am coming! 

(She comes out upon the top step. She 
wears a charming dress, “the color of apple- 
blossoms.”” Poldekin is hit hard.) 

PotpEKIN—Ah, Maria ![Continuedon page $3] : 
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F the average motorist could 

spend an hour or two in a 

vulcanizing shop—watch 
the tires coming in for repair 
with all their weaknesses showing 
—talk to the shop manager away 
from the cheers of the tire sales- 
men— 


He would see what comes of 
thinking too much in terms of 
“concessions” and “allowances.” 


* * * 


Concessions and allowances 
are what the irresponsible tire 
dealer lives on. 


He finds it easier to convince 
aman that he will make good on 
a tire if it goes bad than to con- 
vince him that it won’t go bad. 


What practical motorists are 
looking for today is good tires 








Here is a car that has run too close to 
the curb. Rubbing up against curbs will 
grind the rubber off the side of a tire, 
finally exposing the fabric to the action 
of sand and water. 


A great many tires would last longer if 
their owners were only a little more care- 
ful not to scrape against curbs in stog- 
ping and starting. 




















—not tires that may have to be 
made good. 


And they are going more and 
more to the dealer whose busi- 
ness is based on quality instead 
of on chance. 


* * ” 


The United States Rubber 
Companystandsback of that kind 
of a dealer with all the tremen- 
dous resources at its command. 


It has staked a larger invest- 
ment on quality than any other 
rubber organization. Its first 
thought has always been of the 
tire user—putting his problem 


million tires for*1920 
What kind of tires are they 


eine —— 5 
‘ 4 ° 


before the problem of markets. 


Every important advance in 
tire manufacture has come from 
the United States Rubber Com- 
pany—the first straight-side auto- 
mobile tire, the first pneumatic 
truck tire, the grainless rubber 
solid truck tire, for instance. 


The U.S. guarantee is for the 
life of the tire, and not for a limi- 
ted mileage. 


a * * 


Nearly every man pays for 
U. S. tire quality, but he doesn’t 
always get it. 

If he did the country wouldn’t 
need forty million tires this year. 


United States Tires 


United States 


Fifty-three 
JSactories 






® . . 
Qe 


The oldest and largest 
Rubber Organization in the World 





Rubber Company 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 
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The lasting friendships made b 


ov never forget the lasting qualities of fine shoes, fine 
gloves, or fine furniture. They linger in your memory. 
So it is with a Maxwell. The lasting friendships for this 
remarkable car multiply day by day. 
These 3 are friendships built upon steels, fine steels. 
Steels that equal, pound for pound, those in any car built. 
They are steels that make possible that wonderful com- 





bination of light weight and gmt str 
is built to be light in weight. 4 ligh 
transportation—f its steel standjup. 
Therefore, only those steels tit are 
bined with quality go into a My ell, 
That means paying the very Pp pri 
But it has earned ever-incrqng 
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i Maxwell are due to fine steels 


d gt strength. For a Maxwell 
t. Slight car means economical 
standjup. 

2els tit ate of brute strength com- 
a M ell. 

ety price for its steels. 

incr#ing friendships for Maxwell. 
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It has given impulse to Maxwell sales. It has spread all 
over the world ready acceptance for Maxwell. 

Reduced to figures, it shows nearly 400,000 Maxwells now 
in operation. 100,000 more in 1920. Yet this ) 
number will supply but 60 per cent of the demand. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO.,, Inc., DETROIT, MICH. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO OF CANADA LTD.. WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORP. EXPORT DIVISION: 1808 BROADWAY. NEW YORK CITY 
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Oe Yon 
outh’ 


On the threshold of womanhood, filled with 
school or college ideals, youth sees a world of joy, 
of conquest, and success. 





But it often fails to recognize the homely requi- 
sites that go to make success, chief of which is 
cleanliness. A clear, radiant skin, glowing with 
health, carries its possessor far towards the desired 
goal. 

Resinol Soap has already been 
adopted by many of the mothers 
and business women of tomorrow 
because of its purity and its rich 
lather which refreshes the skin 
while cleansing it. Excellent for 
the bath and shampoo. 


At all druggists and 
toilet goods counters 


RESINOL CHEMICAL COMPANY - - - -_ Battimore, Mp 
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Poldekin 





Continued from page 38 





Maria — Do not speak! 

(She puts the fingers of her left hand 
sharply upon her lips: with her right arm 
she makes an appealing gesture toward 
Podoff, though the appeal is to Poldekin.) 

Poporr — Why should he not speak? 
That is what I wish him to do—to 
speak. I wish to hear you speaking to- 
gether. 


HE comes down; Poldekin comes toward 

her. They look at each other all the while. 

Poporr —I have heard that Poldekin 
speaks to you a great deal, Maria. 

PoLpeKIn — Yes, I am doing that now. 
I am speaking to her. I am saying a great 
deal to her. 

Povorr — Then it is strange that I can- 
not hear you. 

Po_pEKIN — It does not matter what any 
one else hears. She hears me. The very 
life of me is speaking to her and she knows 
it. That is enough. 

Poporr — What do you answer to that, 
Maria? 

Marra — Only that I am afraid. 

Poporr — Ah, now I need my eyes! I 
would understand this better. They tell me 
that he talks to you too much and I wanted 
to hear you answering, but it only makes a 
puzzle. Do you trust Poldekin, Maria? 

Maria — I do not understand him 

PoLpEKIN — Not even now? 

Maria — No. Not even now. 
than I did. 

Popvorr — I say, do you trust him? 

Maria —I trust him. I do trust him. 

PoLDEKIN — It is enough —for me! 

(She gives him her hand. He bends over it) 

Poporr — Come where I can touch you, 
Maria. 

(She goes and stands beside him; he takes 
her hand) 

We are going to select a tyrant for war 
sacrifice. Your great day is coming; you 
know to what destiny you are going. You 
have not long to wait. 

(Her head droops) 

(Poldekin starts as a cold rage seizes him) 

Po_pEeKktn — Podoff, when did your wife 
die, — Maria’s mother? 

Poporr — I had no wife; Maria was born 
in freedom. Then I took her from the 





But better 





mother. 
PoLpEeKIN — Even that vou did not give her! 
Poporr —I consecrated her to sacrifice 


for humanity. 

(Maria sinks to her knees beside him) 

PotpeKin —I would like to have seen 
you when you were a little boy, Podoff. 
You must have been a jolly boy to play with. 

Poporr —I live for the service of hu- 
manity. 

Potpektn — No! No! No! For your 
idea! Humanity is something. You are 
something else. Humanity is not just some- 
thing in your head. 

Poporr — They tell me you try to make 
Maria give up her black dress. 

(He has taken a fold of her skirt, ap- 
parently by chance, in his fingers, and keeps 
running it through them.) 

Potpektn — Nikolai need not have been 
to so much trouble. I will tell you that, 
myself. Yes, I want her to give up her 
black. I confess the crime! 

Poporr — Do you know what sign it 
would be to us if she did it? 

Po_pEKIN —I know what sign it would 
be to me, if she did it! It would be a sign 
that she was beginning to see that some- 
where in the world there is sunshine again 
and a chance to live in it—a place where 
people are friendly and want peace and 
quiet work, instead of blood clots in the 
gutters. It would be a sign to me that she 
was beginning to see that life is not meant 
to be black—no, nor red! And that she could 
find a little bit of happiness just possible 
before her. For the first time, Podoff! 
For the first time! 

Poporr — Nothing but revolution is 
possible from now on. One after the other. 

Potpekin — Yes, you offer mankind 
what you offer your own child. If mankind 
could not find a pleasanter program than 
yours, then mankind would deserve no better 
program than yours. But as for Maria — 
no! She does not deserve it and she shall 
not have it. 

Poporr — (with great, gloomy force) — 
You shall all have it! It is inevitable, there 
is nothing but that before you! 


PoLDEKIN — Maria shall lift’ her eyes 
above the ground and see! 

Poporr — Her day is coming. She is 
consecrated! 

PoLpEKIN — Yes; you have consecrated 
her to kill somebody and then be hanged to 
please her papa! This is the reward you plan 
for her womanhood: I wonder what you 
did tor her on her birthdays when she was 
a little girl! If she was good all day I sup- 
pose in the evening you would let her hold 
a burning coal in her hand. What do you 
offer anybody except to be shot or hanged for 
the sake of becoming an ant in an ant-hill? 
—and an ant is a damn bug anyhow, and so 
are you, Podoff! By God, I will say it for- 
ever! 

(A sound of fife and drum are heard in 
the distance) 

Poporr — You cannot change Maria’s 
destiny. 

Po_tpekin— You are looking at the 
ground, that is why you see the ants. 

(Holding out his hand) 

Maria, come with me. Let us look up 
into the air and see if the stars are not 
better than the ants! Come and _ look, 
Maria! 

(The fife and drum are louder and the hum 
of voices: a sound of cheering in the dis- 
tance. The fife is playing “Marching 
Through Georgia.’’) 

Maria — (brokenly) I can only see 
darkness yet. 

Po_pekin — That is because you have 
been afraid to look! 

(Podoff utters a loud cry, and rises to his 
feet) 

Poporr — (almost striking Maria as he 
passes his hand down roughly on her shoul- 
ders and breast) It is true! You have done 
it! This is a new dress! 

,(Nikolai comes quickly in the gate followed 
by Mendel and Krimof. The music is 
louder. ) 

Popvorr — (thundering) Look at her! 
Look at her dress! Is it still black? No! 
I do not need my eyes! 

(Raising both arms with quivering fists) 

Now we know Poldekin! 

NrkoLat — We know him! 

Menpet — (as he seizes Nikolai) Not 
till his job’s done! 

PoLpEKIN — Come and look up, Maria. 

(Podoff’s threatening hands seem to 
clutch for her; she goes gropingly to Pol- 
dekin.) 

(The fife and drum are now close by; 
the cheering is closer. Poldekin and Maria 
move toward the steps.) 

(Blanche and Endachieff burst out of the 
door, shouting) 

BLancuEe — It’s the ole G. A. R.!) The 
ole veterans goin’ to join the Decoration 
Day parade! Hurrah! Hurrah for the ole 
soldiers! 


SHE jumps on a tub, jumping up and down 
and waving a handkerchief. Battle-scarred 
flags are seen, as they are borne by on high; 
the Stars and Stripes, and regimental flags, 
old and shot full of holes, but waving 
jauntily. The fife and drum mingled with 
cheers, are loud, now, in the street just 
outside; and far away a band is heard play- 
ing “Over There!”’) 

Enpacuierr — (waving his hat madly 
and jumping up and down) Hurrah! Hur- 
rah! Hurrah! 

NrkoLal — So, Endachieff! 

(He strikes ferociously and knocks him 
down) 

ENpAcHIEFF — (crawling to the steps 
Don’t let em kill me, Poldekin! 

(Poldekin and Maria are on the top step, 
Maria clinging to his hand. Endachieff, on 
the ground, reaches up toward him, im- 
ploring, plaintively, in a sick voice.) 

Biancue — Hurrah fer the ole soldiers! 
Hurrah fer the ole soldiers! Hurrah fer the 
ole soldiers! 


(As the flags go by, Poldekin lifts his hat 


and holds it at arm’s length above his head | 


—and remains in that posture.) 
KRIMOF - 
nat off, Poldekin? 


(Poldekin looks wonderingly up at his | 


hat, then at Krimof; and speaks slowly, a 
little dazed) 

Po.tpektn —I did not know that I did. 
Do you suppose it is because something is 
happening—inside of me? 

[To be Continued] 


What for do you take your | 
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The Girl in 


the Sampan 
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[Continued from page 23} 





He laughed again, and rising to his feet held 
out his silver cigarette case with a low bow. 
“Have a smoke, sister,” he said, “and hurry 
along with our trip; this is no honeymoon, I 
assure you.” 

The woman did not put forth a hand to 
take the cigarette, which surprised me so 
that I really looked at her for the first time. 
She was more slender than the regulation 
sampan woman, and though she wore the 
usua! flapping trousers and straight jumper, 
I noticed with interest that her head was 


| covered, contrary to custom, with a cowl-like 


hood. Doc was no less surprised than I at 
a sampan woman’s not grabbing at a cigar- 
ette. I remember he stepped quite close to 
her and peered under her hood with that 
mocking smile he so often had with women 
And then—“By Heaven, white!” 
he said, and stood perfectly still. 

The woman swayed for a moment on her 
long oar and said nothing, but suddenly she 
cast back her hood and answered in clear 
tones, “Why not?” 

I saw even in the starlight 
heautiful, aggressively beautiful. Doc must 
have seen il, too, for suddenly a = match 
flashed on the silver case, and while lighting 
his cigarette he held up the wavering flame, 
and their eves met, her face gleaming out like 
some rich picture in the night. I could see 
the golden shadows in her hair and the 
mould of a chin that made a man’s hand 
tremble to go under it. She stood and 
answered Doc’s gaze with long and level 
blue eyes, and then the match went out. 

“Why not, indeed,” he said, but ® telt his 
tones were a bit shaken. 

Suddenly the woman sat down in the 
stern of the boat. “I am tired of sculling,” 
she said simply 

“What better place to rest than in the 
middle of Hong Kong Harbor on a _ hot 
night?’ His tone was flippant, but still 
somewhat shaken. 

“T find none better,” she said slowly, and 
looked for the first time at me. “ Your 
friend?” she asked; they seemed to take it for 
granted that they knew one another, but I 
was the strange element. 


she's 


that she was 


“Mr. Mackenzie, Chief Engineer on the 
Scottish freighter Glasgow, yonder in the 
harbor, and I, Dr. Burke of Quebec. Your- 


self?” 

“Call me the “white junk woman.”” That is 
what I am known as amongst the Chinamen. ’ 

“You navigate a junk as well as a sampan? 
You're a wonder — a Venus, fresh risen from 
the sea.” 

“My Chinese sailors navigate my junk, 
but I live on it free and happy,” she an- 
Her voice was a lady’s. 

“My dear young woman,” said I, 
don’t mean to tell me that you live alone 


“you 
with Chinamen on one of these big junks? 
“Why not? They are faithful; Tam happy, 
and I have no fear of them.” She looked at 
me rather distrustfully, as if she resented 
my practical curiosity breaking into the 
romantic aura that seemed to be circling be- 


| tween herself and Doc; but for my part, that 


was just what I intended to do. I bad no 
idea of sitting out in the middle of Hong 
Kong Harbor and conversing with a white 
junk woman —of all preposterous things! 

in flapping trousers and long translucent 
jade earrings. 


. ya had best not trust yourself to the 
Yellow Peril too far,” I said grimly. 

She laughed and leaned back, her hands 
clasped about her knees. “I love that old 
junk and its inhabitants better than any- 
thing in the world. I shall not Jeave it for 
many a day.” 

Again Doe lit a cigarette and again the 
light flashed for a moment on that wonderful 
face: again she looked at him with that level- 
ing of her strange eyes, head tilted back, 
lips smiling and earrings gleaming. 

“Suppose you let us take you home instead 
of your taking us; then we can have a look at 
your sea palace.” Doe wanted to work the 
adventure for all it was worth; I could hear 
that in his tones 

“Indeed, no,” she said laughing, yet very 
firmly. “I am a true junk woman. 
my passengers home and then vanish in the 
harbor.” 

“But not forever?” 

“Who knows?” 


“I know.” Doc moved nearer and there 


I see 


was a world of pleading in his voice. “You 
will let me come and visit you to-morrow?” 

“Never,” she said again, in a tone so de- 
cided that I was surprised, for what kind of 
woman could this be masquerading in a 
Chinaman’s suit? “It would never do fo, 
my coolies to know I allowed any one on the 
junk,” she added. “You can see that must 
be my first rule for safety.” 

“But I shall see you to-morrow.” 
this in his own determined way. 

“Who knows?” she said again, and jump- 
ing up began to scull swiftly. But Doc was 
up, too; the hot night, the call of the Tropics, 
the woman's beauty, and the strangeness of 
the situation were upon him. I knew he 
would never let her vanish in the night as she 
had come. He laid hold of the oar. 

“Not another foot do we move until you 
promise.” There was the devil's own ring 
in his laugh, but strange to relate it did not 
seem to challenge her mettle. She looked 
away from him this time, and then said in 
those clear, cool tones of hers, as if she had 
planned it all out, “Why not? I shall like 
to see some one of my own kind again.” 

“Tl see to it you like it,” laughed Doc, 
loosing the oar. 


He said 


“@)NE thing vou must do,” she said. “1 

know from hearing you talk that you are 
a doctor. You must agree to teach me some- 
thing of nursing. In the life work I plan I 
shall have need of it.” 

Doc hesitated. He hated to talk medicin 
to a woman — besides he had been strictly 
ordered to let it alone. But something in 
her firm voice seemed to decide him. “As 
you wish; but if it’s France you're after, 
you'd better enter a nurses’ school first.” 

And then it seemed that a silence fell on the 
three of us as we slipped toward the growing 
lights of the Glasgow. Doc smoked in ner- 
vous puffs, the woman sculled easily, and | 
wondered where this weird adventure would 
land my hot-blooded friend. 

As we slipped around the stern lights of 
the Glasgow the woman looked at me and 
spoke, “I shall come by at nine to-morrow 
morning; we will go for a sail in the harbor. 
You, of course, will come, too.” 

“You'll have to excuse me —” I hegan. 

“Then I don't come,” she said, swinging 
the sampan up to the gangplank. 

“He'll come.” said Doc, “Tl guarantee 
that; and we'll be ready at nine.” He 
stretched out his hand to her as he rose to 
leave. She hesitated, then pulling her hood 
over her head with her left hand laid her right 
in his. The quartermaster sleepily swung 
down his tantern to light the step, and I 
turned and looked back at the two figures so 
solemnly standing there hand to hand. 

“He’s in for it this time,” I said to my- 
self. 

i ventured to tell him as much when we 
reached my cabin. “You're crazy, taking 
up with an Oriental adventuress in this 
fashion; you'll be robbed and murdered and 
dropped in the harbor, and there'll be the 
end of you.” 

“Chiet,” he said calmly, “the only thing 
I can’t understand is why in the world she 
wants you along, too.” 

And that was something I could not solve 
during those few days we spent together. 
For certainly that girl insisted on my going, 
too, for all the world as if she were an Edin- 
burgh débutante and I a dowager chaperone. 
I used to get rather tired of sitting off in the 
corner of the sampan, neglected for hours, 
while those two sat and talked. But it was 
interesting at times. My, what a brain the 
woman had! What a turn for medicine! 
She made Doc talk and talk; and although, 
as I said, medicine was a thing he had a 
great objection to airing before the ladies 
(indeed I think he doubted their being able 
to understand much about it), yet he knew he 
would never get so many interviews with the 
girl if it were not for that. 

How she followed him — her wide blue 
eyes seemed to stare into the very soul of him 
while she listened. I remember, particu- 
larly, one hot day when we had sailed over to 
Dumbbell Island and taken our supper, and 
Doe and the white junk woman sat until the 
stars were out discussing a strange case that 
he had once treated. I remember how the 
girl drew him on to tell of it till he seemed 
inspired by her to live it over again. I 
never heard him lay bare the working of his 
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marvelously analytical brain as he did that 
night. I remember the girl cried out, “And 
the man lived!’ She sprang to her feet and 
stood there, head thrown back with hands 
clasped behind it, a weird figure enough in 
her Chinese costume. 
| Suddenly she turned to Doe who had risen 
and was standing close to her. “* You saved 
him,” she said gently. “ You saved him.” 
In Doc’s eyes there came that tender look 
| I had never seen there until lately. I rose 
| decidedly to my feet; after all, the woman 
| 





must be some sort of an adventuress, and I 
had grown fond of Doc. I never really trusted 
her. “It’s time to go home,” I said drily. 

The woman nodded, “*The Chief is right.” 

Doc seized her hands. I trembled for 

| his next utterance, there was such an air of 

| wildness about him. I knew I should have 
gore down to the Sampan — but I stood by 
™y guns. 

“Little comrade,” he said. “You're the 
only woman in the world that understands 
those things.” Then he broke off. “When 
are you going to leave these charm- 
ing China clothes and be yourself? Do 
something for me: To-morrow night is 
St Andrew’s Ball; the Chief and I are going, 
but we Know no one. Come dressed as_ the 

| reel American girl that you are, dance for 
| one hour with me and then you may vanish 
| — if you wish.” 


O handsome and forceful he looked, that 
| I wondered the woman did not offer on 
the spot to follow him forever. She did seem 
carried away —more by the thought of 
something else than of Doe, however. “Why, 
I'd love to go,” she said, “to dance again af- 
ter a year of waiting.” She looked away 
from Doc at the stars, “I shall love it.” 
So it was agreed we were to go to St. 


| Andrew’s Ball on the following evening. I 


don’t think Doc slept any that night. I 
know he raved about her in my cabin until 
a late hour; and long after I had turned in 
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Happy Valley. In a few minutes I realized 
that we were being followed. I could hear 
the rapid beat of other coolies’ steps fay 
behind. I remembered now that the girl 
had ordered our coolies for us that evening, 
and I knew from the mad speed at whieh 
they were going they must be trusted ser- 
vants of hers. As we came to the out- 
skirts of Happy Valley the pursuers were be- 
hind. On our right lay the fragrant sj- 
lence of the great cemetery. Suddenly my 
coolie stopped. The girl’s chair had 
stopped ahead of his, and she was standing 
in the road giving quick orders in Chinese to 
her coolie. He dashed on at the same furious 
rate with the empty chair. 

“Go, both of you. Leave me,” she cried, 
and swung open the great grilled gate. 

“T will never leave you,” said Doc, spring- 
ing out, his eyes shining terribly in the dim 
light. I had no choice. I stepped out 
cursing. Like a flash the coolies rushed on, 
their lanterns bobbing wildly along the 
winding roads of Happy Valley. 

She drew us within the gate, and the 
three of us crouched silently behind a huge 
tomb. The starlight seemed brighter in here 
reflected from the marble monuments. Doe 
moved and put his arm around the girl; 
she crouched silent, white, listening. There 
was no noise except when a large red poin- 
settia snapped from its stem and fell like a 
splash of blood on the white of her dress. 
Then we heard the pursuers go panting by, 
Her ruse had worked. ; 

In some way she rushed us from the ceme- 
tery toa night rickshaw stand, and we rattled 
along through crowded streets to the wharf. 
There one of her own coolies awaited her ina 
sampan. As we pushed off she gave a shud- 
der of relief, and for the first time since she 
had looked at those two men the color came 
back to her face. Her eyes were shining 
strangely; she threw back her cloak, drawing 
deep breaths. “Saved!” was all she said 
softly, exultantly. 








10 Best that 


9) and lay by my open port, I could hear the Doc took her hand; his voice sounded 
. soft pad, pad, of his rubber-soled shoes. tense to the snapping point. “Yes, we are 


We went to the Ball rather late, and there — saved,”” he answered, “and I want you to 
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was a large crowd as we stepped from our 
chairs before the great Court House. About 
the statue in front clung the Chinese children 
and coolies, staring at the wide scarlet-car- 
peted stairs up which the Master of Cere- 
monies conducted a stream of guests. The 
halls and anterooms glittered with as bril- 
liant an assemblage as I ever looked upon. 

But even in this crowd I could see that 
Doc's companion attracted attention be- 
cause of her singular beauty. She wore an 
evening gown of very plain white, which 
seemed to emphasize the brilliant gold of her 
hair, her tanned face, and wonderful violet- 
black eyes. Men turned to watch her as she 








passed. As for Doe, I could see he was gone. 
So perfectly they danced together that it was 
as if the ballroom revolved about that one 
mad young couple; the very music seemed to 
center its notes about that glowing hair of hers. 

I was standing on the balcony of the 
second ballroom, watching the swirl of the 


| couples through the great arched windows, 


when two men came up and stood by me. 

“T could swear it was she,” said one. “ You 
watch; they will dance by in a moment.” 

“What if it is, since it’s not he,” said the 
other, keen-eyed and_ business-like. 

“Bah, one means the other — there, 
look —” Just then Doc and the woman 
swayed by, framed for a laughing moment in 
the great window. 

“You re right,” answered the other fellow. 

I hurried toward the ballroom, deter- 
mined to keep close to Doc. The dance had 
ended, and they were standing in the great hall. 
Doc was talking earnestly to her, but her 
eves Were on the crowd. Suddenly her face 
turned dead white. I followed her glance; 
the two men I had seen on the balcony had 
entered at a far door. They did not see her 
for the moment. She turned and spoke with 
pale lips to Doc, and they hurried out. 

When I got through the crowd to the 
stairs, I caught one glimpse of her long 
black cloak flying down the scarlet way, and 
Doc was beside her. I rushed down and 


| caught up with them. “Where are you 
| going?’ I said 


“Be quiet; she is in danger; we must leave 
quickly!” He signaled our chairs. 
“You're mad if you go with her,” I burst 


| out. “For Heaven's sake, stop some- 
| where. This is apt to be serious. You 


don’t know the woman.” 
He turned on me a look of hot scorn and 


; jumped into his chair. I followed. We 


Seotchmen have not your crazy notions 
about women, but we never desert a friend. 

The girl had given her orders to the coolies, 
for they tore off at a terrific rate toward 


marry me to-night and end forever this hate- 
ful mystery. I do not ask you any ques- 
tion — but one — will you marry me?” 

I was paralyzed. The fool had done it. 
Silence. The lamps on the distant peak 
winked on in theirsinister, tropical way. But 
I need have no fear it seemed, the girl was 
speaking: 

“Marry you— Marry you— Oh, what 
have I done! Never!” 

Doc's pride was stung to the quick. 

“Then you don’t know what love is,” 
he cried out. “Are you like all the rest, 
pushing blindly by the big things in your 
path to chase some phantom? Haven't 
you tested my love? Dol ask one question 
about to-night? Not one—and I don't 
care! All I say is I love you.” 

It broke my heart to see the proud young 
fellow brought so low. When excited the 
brogue comes on me strong. I heard my 
owii Voice burst out angrily, “Woman, what 
wad ye ha’?” 

She rose as if challenged. Her cloak fell 
at her feet; her beauty was electrical. “My 
husband’s life,” she answered. 

There was only the ripple of the scull to 
answer. 





Gee took up her words with a sob. “ You 
say I don’t know anything about love. Is 
it love torun away in the night with a husband 
accused of embezzling great sums; to follow 
him to a foreign land; to hide with him for a 
year on an old junk with no one but natives 
to help you care for him in a terrible sickness; 
to win him half-way back to iife by sheer 
love and faith? Love — why that broken 
man out there on that junk shall be healed 
because I love; he knows freedom because I 
love; he lives because I love! I have sacri- 
ficed all to it; I sacrificed you, so that I might 
learn better how to care for him; I have 
sacrificed everything —even the World's 
respect, and I'm glad, glad, glad!” 

The sampan slid up to the side of an old 
Chinese sailing junk. One moment and she 
was up the rope-ladder and on her knees be- 
side a long deck chair on which lay a figure 
wrapped in rugs. 

“Oh, my dear,”’ we heard her say, and her 
voice was as one kneeling at a shrine, “they 
saw me to-night — we must sail at once——”’ 

Curtly I ordered the coolie to put out 
for the Glasgow. The breath of dawn 
was coming over the harbor. I saw the 
strange, ribbed sails of the old junk creep up 
dimly. I did not speak to Doc, nor look at 
him: for even if lam Scotch I know how it 
is with a man when he remembers eyes like 


hers. 
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The Real Meaning of 
“Best in the Long Run” 


“BEST IN THE LONG RUN” is a 
slogan that is almost as oldas the history 
of tires. It grew out of the perform- 
ance of Goodrich Tires on bicycles, 


and it grew into the dependability of 
Goodrich rubber products of all kinds. 


It is not just a catch phrase. It is a 
plain statement of fact. 


It is really a mirroring of the confi- 
dence placed in Goodrich products by 
their users. In five words it crystallizes 


the ideals, the policies, the principles 
of Goodrich. 


It means “the long run” of good faith 
and good will—the steady building up 
of a confidence in the minds of the 
users, which is the greatest asset a manu- 
facturer can have. 


That is how Goodrich translates this 
slogan into terms of longest average 
wear, utmost dependability and known 
quality in all kinds of rubber products. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Goodrich Tires 


“Best in the Long Run” 
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“ What mileage do you get out of those tires? 


““ Mileage? You don’t reckon the life of a Kelly-Springfield by miles—you reckon it by years.” 
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The Wanderer of the W asteland continued from page Il 


erected near the river and the ore was 
mined five miles up the canyon and hauled 
down On & harrow-gauge railroad. The 
machinery and construction for this great 
enterprise, together with all supplies, were 
brought by San Francisco steamers round 
into the Gulf of California, loaded on smaller 
steamers and carried up the Colorado River 
to Picac ho. These steamers also hauled 
supplies to Yuma and Ehrenberg, where they 
were freighted by wagon-trains into the in- 
terior. At the present time, 1878, the mine 
was paying well and there were between five 
and six hundred men employed. The camp 
was always full of adventurers and gamblers, 
with a few bad women whose capacity for 
making trouble magnified their number. 

“The gamblin’-hells are all up at the camp, 
where, in fact, everybody goes of an evenin’,” 
Merrvvale went on. “Pm the night-watch- 
man at the mill, an’ all hours I hear the men 
come Whistlin’ an’ singin’ an’ cussin’ home. 
It's a life I'm not likin’ to see a young feller 
take ta. But then I'm no judge to advise. 
Lord knows I've bucked the tiger in every 
gold camp in California. There's a fever 
grips a man. I never seen the good of gold 
to the man thet dug it. . So, son, if 
you're askin’ me for a hunch, let me tell vou: 
drink little an’ gamble light an’ fight shy 
of the females!” 


“WV ERRYVALE, I'm more of a tenderfoot 
than I look, I guess,” replied Adam. 
You'd hardly believe I never drank till I 
started west afew months ago. Lcan’t stand 
much liquor And I'm absolutely the poorest 
gambler that ever made a fool of himself. 
| can’t savvy gambling. You pretend to 
have what you haven't — you bet on a lie 
I don’t care for games like that. And as 
for the females, as you call them, well 2 
Adam’s face lost its brightness, and his 

eves shadowed, though they held frankly 
to Merryvale’s curious gaze. Then he 
laughed, but did not conclude his speech 

“Son, you're a strappin’ youngster an’ 
you've got looks 1 no woman will pass by,’ 
said Merryvale. ‘An’ in this country the 
preference of women brings trouble. Wal, 
for thet matter all the trouble anywheres 
is made by them. But in the desert, where 
it’s wild an’ hot, an’ there's few females of 
any species, the fightin’ gets bloody.” 

“Women have been the least of my fights 
or troubles,” rejoined Adam. “Tve had a 
few crazy love affairs — calf love, the father 
of one of my girls kindly called it. Then 
lately I had a — a little more serious affair 
that ended suddenly before I fell in deep. 

“Lordy, son, you'll be a lamb among 
wolves!” broke in Merryv: ile “See here. 
I'm goin’ to start you right. This country 
is no place for a nice clean boy, more’s the 
shame an’ pity. Every man who gets on 
in the west, let alone in the desert wher 
the west is magnified, has got to live up to 
the standard. He must work, he must 
endure, he must fight men, he must measure 
up to women. I ain't sayin’ it’s a fine 
standard, but it’s the one by which men 
have survived in a hard country at a hard 
time. 

“You can never tell what's in a man till 
he’s been tried. Son, I’ve known desert men 
whose lives were beyond all understandin’. 
But not one man in a thousand can live 
on the desert. Thet has to do with. his 
mind first then his endurance. But to 
come back here to this Picacho.. I'd not 
be afraid to back you against it if you meet 
it right.” 

“How is that?” 

“Lordy, son, I wish I could say the right 
word,” returned Merryvale, in pathetic 
earnestness. “You ain’t to be turned back?” 

“No. I'm here for better or worse. 1 
hope it’s for the better. Back home I had 
my hopes, my dreams, like any boy. They're 
gone — vanished.” 

“Wal, wal, you talk like you look,” replied 
Merryvale. Then he paused, taking a deep 
breath, as if his concluding speech involved 
somehow his faith in himself and his good 
will to a stranger. “Be a man with your 
body! Don’t shirk work or play or fight. Eat 
an’ drink an’ be merry, but don’t ‘live jest 
for thet. Lend a helpin’ hand — be generous 
with your gold. Put aside a third of your 
earnin’s for gamblin’ an’ look to lose it. 
Don’t ever get drunk. An’ as for fightin’ 
tell me, can you handle a gun?” 


got,” replied Adam, with pride. He pulled 
his gun, and smiling, rubbed at the newness 
of it. “Will you be convinced if I cut your 
fishing line in one shot?” 
Lordy, boy, T'll be stumped, 
an’ sure tickled, too. But you can’t do thet.” 
Adam extended the gun and aimed at 
the fishing line. His hand quivered fines 
and finer until it seemed to set immovably 
Then he fired. Merryvale’s rod jerked up and 
the line slacked. It had parted near the water 
“Tam stumped! If you didn't do it!’ 


“Convinced? 


he ejaculated, in admiration. “Wal, bey, 
don't you ever be afraid of-a fight only 
get to your gun first. An’ now to finish 
your education for Picacho You can't 
steer clear of women, good or bad. An’ the 


only way is to be game an’ kind an’ square 
Thet’s what 

“Game — kind 
thoughtfully. 

“Wal, Tll need a new fishin’ line, an’ 
thet’s a fact,” said Merryvale, as he pulled 
in his rod. “We'll go up to the pth an’ 
then I'll take vou to the mill.” 

While passing the adobe house where 
Adam had engaged board and lodging he 
asked his companion the name of the people 

* Arallanes Juan Arallanes lives there, 
replied Merryvale. “ An’ he’s the whitest 
yreaser I ever seen, both in color an’ nature 
He's a foreman of the Mexicans employed 
at the mill. His wife is nice, too. But thet 
black-eyed hussy, Margarita im 

Merryvale shook his grizzled head, but 
did not complete his dubious beginning 
The suggestion piqued Adam’s curiosity. 

Presently Merryvale pointed out a cluster 
of huts and cabins, and one rather preten- 
tious stone house, low and square with win- 
dows. Both white and dark-skinned children 
were playing on the sand in the shady places 
Idle men lounged in front of the stone house. 
which Merryvale said was the store. 

From this point a sandy road led down the 
river, winding through a dense thicket of 
arrow-weed and willow and then up a steep 
ridge of hard, bare ground. Higher still 
and back on this ridge stood the huge 
structure of stone and iron and wood that 
Adam had espied from far up the river. 
The rusty standing as on stone 
stilts and open all around, gave a crude 
unfinished look to this engine house. It 
was situated considerably higher than the 
building that Merryvale said 


gets the women. 


mused Adam, 


square,” 


im vilers, 


square stone 
was the mill 

Merryvale evidently was seeking the man- 
ager, for he passed so quickly through the 
several huge barn-like apartments that 
Adam got onlya confused impression of thick 
walls, heavy timbers, strange machinery, 
sluices and shafts, bustling laborers, all 
together with a hum and roar and vibration 

His guide climbed another slope lo a 
level where Adam’s eyes met a scene that, 
interesting as it was, seemed to him to be 
a sordid blot upon the vast colored ridges 
which sloped down from the rugged rang 
to the river. Crude adobe structures glared 
in the sunlight; an immense water-tank. 
unshapely and battered, loomed — high; 
the boilers hissed and steamed; smok« 
belched from a leaning chimney of sheet- 
iron: huge stacks of firewood stood near-by: 
a train-load of ore had just come in on the 
narrow-gauge railroad, and the dinky engin 
was puffing its harsh importance; workmen, 
the majority of them Mexicans, were toiling 
and sweating under the hot sun. 


DAM’S attention, however, was drawn by 

Merryvale, who had succeeded in finding 
the person he wanted. Adam saw a man of 
medium height, powerfully built, with an 
unshaven broad face, strong and ruddy. 
He wore a red flannel shirt, wet with sweat, 
a gun at his belt, overalls thrust into cow- 
hide boots: and altogether he looked a rough 
and practical miner 

“Mac, shake hands with my voung friend 
here,” said Merryvale. “He wants a job.” 

“Howdy,” replied the other, proffering 
a big hand that Adam felt belonged to a man 
Also he was aware of one quick all-embracing 
glance. “Are you good at figures?” 

“Why, yes.” Adam, “but I 
want to work.” 

“All right. You can help me in the office 
where I'm stuck. An’ [ll give you outside 
work besides. To-morrow.” And with this 
brusk promise the manager strode away 


answered 


Merryvale. ‘* Wal, he'll give you good wages 
For there ain't one man in a hundred thet 
can help him in the office. An’ if it’s hard 
work of hand you're hankerin’ after. wa! 
vou'll get your belly full of thet 

Adam had to laugh at the incident. Her 
he had been recommended by a strange 
engaged to work for a man whose 
had not heard and who had not 
and no mention made of wages. Adam like« 
this simplicity \ man must pass in this 
country for what he was He felt) that 


though he could not vet understand wl 


rate fie 


asked his 


\ ERRYVALE went his Wa) then, leaving 
. Adam alone It seemed to Adam, as he 
pondered there, that his impressions of that 
gold mill did not augur well for a satisfac- 
tion with his job. He had no distaste fon 
hard labor, though to bend over a desk did 
not appeal to him. But a noisy dirty en- 
vironment like this would never hold him 
any length of time 

It was action he needed Work. plas 
hunting, exploring, even gold-digging, an 
thing with change of scene and movement 
of muscle,— these things that he had in- 
stinctivels felt to be the need of his bod, 
now seemed equally the need of his soul 

Arallanes, the foreman, did not strike 
\dam as being typical of the Mexicans 
among whom he lived. He was not a litth 
runt of a swarthy-skinned man, but well- 
built, of a clean olive complexion and regular 
features, bearing some resemblance to a 
Greek that Adam had met once 

After supper, Arallanes invited Adam to 
ride up to the camp. Whereupon Margarita 
asked to be taken. Arallanes laughed. and 
then talked so fast that Adam could not 
understand He gathered, however, that 
the empty ore-train traveled up the canyon 
to the camp, there to remain until morning 
Also Adam perceived that Margarita did 
not get along well with this man who was 
her stepfather. They appeared on the verge 
of a quarrel. But the Seviora spoke a fev 
soft words that worked magic upon Arallanes. 
though they did not change the passion ot 
the girl. How swiftly she had paled! Her 
black eyes burned with a dusky fire. When 
she turned them upon Adam it was certain 
that he had a new sensation. 

“Will not the gracious Sefior take Marga- 
rita to the dance?” 

That was how Adam translated het 
swift, eloquent words. Embarrassed and 
hesitating, he felt that he cut a rather sorr 
figure before het Then he realized the 
singular beauty of her big eves, sloe-blach 
and brilliant, neither half-veiled nor sh 
now, but bold and wide and burning, as 
the issue at stake was not trivial 

\rallanes a hand on Adam “es 
Senor,” he said. “Some other time you mi 
take Margarita . 

“- I shall be pleased.’ stammered 
Adam, as he backed away with a bow 

The girl's red lips curled in pouting scort 
and with a wonderful dusky flash of eve- 
she whirled away. 

Outside Arallenes led Adam 
sands, still with that familiar hand upon hn 

“Boy,” he said, in English, “that girl 
she no blood of min She damn leet 
wild-cat mucha Indian on fire all time 

If ever Adam had felt the certainty of 
his youthful years, it had been during thosé 
last few moments. His collar was hot and 
tight. A sense of shock remained with hin 
He had not fortified himself at all, nor h: 
he surrendered himself to recklessness. But 
to think of going to a dance this very night 
in a mining-camp, with a dusky-eyed litth 
Spanish girl who appeared exactly what 
Arallanes had called her —the very ides 
took Adam’s breath with the surprise of it 
the wildness of it, the strange appeal to him. 


across th 


* Se nor verre beeg, but voung like 
colt, said Arallanes, with good nature 
*Tenderfeet, the gamblers say Hi 


mos’ dam sure have tough feet soon! 

“Well, Arallanes, that can’t come too so« 
for me,” dec tared Adam. 

They climbed to the track where the ore 
train stood, already with laborers in almost 
every car, evidently bound for an evening - 
excitement at the camp. Arallanes foun 
a seat for himself and Adam on the front 
of the engine. After a little wait that seem 
long to the impatient Adam the train starte« 
winding round the bluff to strike inte 


anvon hail mile above it it} l 
track was built some few feet above the 
“atid but showed signs of having bes 
-ubmerged, and in fact washed out in place 
Phe grade did not appear ts be steep, fe 
igine clattered along at rate 
de Adam hold fast 
It developed, however, that ther 
siderable up-grade Phe engine 
lit tle and puffed harder. That seemed 
five miles to Adam But finall the 
on opened out wide and flat } 
nad car nd sheds directed his g 


lying embankment that must have 
lebris from the mune Phe train halted 
\rallanes led Adam up a long 
path. quite steep: and the other men folle 
vie Tle Wher Adam rea 
ce nie t Ari lanes called out Pi cle 
Ma waved > arn imp! sive 


But he certainly could not h: © me 


wide gravelly plateau with its squalid hut 


rambling squ e ol le 
stockade-for rooted 


meant the mount 


~ adobe shacks its 
fiat buildings like a 
th poles. Arallanes 
at dominated the place— Picacho, the Ps 
Adam .faced the west as the sun P 
tting A rudd) haze, shad neg the bi 
f ed t he canvons and the space . Pir ! 
~emed grand there, towering to the 
owned in gold, aloof, unscalabk 
Arallanes laughed at Adam, then saunt 
Mexicans jabbered as they passed; anc 
some of the white men made jocular comment 


ut the bey standing there so wide-eyed ane 
still. A weazened little Irishman gaped at 
Adam and said to a comrade: “ Begorra, he 


after seein’ a peanut atop ole Picacho 
Wh at-th ln il now, me young frind Co 
drink 
Ihe crowd passed on and Arallanes 
vere d making himse If a igarett« 


Adam had not been prepared for such ; 
spectacle of grandeur and desolation It 
stunned him, He 


mite flung there, encompassed t coloss: 


seemed to feel himself 
and immeasurable fragments of upheaved 
rock, jagged and jutted, with never a sof 
ening curve, and all steeped in vivid and in- 
tense light The range to the left bor: 
crimson crest, and it lost itself in a region of 
thousand peaks The range to the righ 
was cold pure purple and it ended in a din 
inmityv. Between these range far flung 
cross the Colorado, loomed now with ey 
jnisite clearness in Adam's s ght the mo 
tuin world he had gotten a glimpse of fre 
below But now he 
i immensity, magnified by the transpar 
ght, its limitless horizon line an il 


ts thin purple distances unbe li vabl 


perceived tts all-embrac 


\ hand fell upon Adam's shoulder 
Come. let us look at games of gol 
women, said Arallanes 


I EFORE they reached the doors of the 


rambling jumble of shacks, into ! 
rowd was pouring, a couple of laborers 
epted Arallanes They appeared pa 
excited: thes ibbered unintelligib 
far as Adam was concernes But 
gathered that something wa miss W) 
thei formation ¢ ng. .\ 
treated it with scorn 
Vhe tie lead Adam nt a Dig poo! 
ghted, low-ceiled place, as crudel 
wted as a shed, and fu 1018 
Th attraction seemed t i 
le bar. various gambling games, and son 
faced ghastly spectacles of ome 
nking with the mer From at 
partment came discordant musi 
It ce veloped that Arallanes liked to dr 
nd talk loud. and laugh, and to take 
wid chance at a gambling game. But Ad; 
efused. and meant to od drinking 
mg as ie could without bx 
low He wandered around 
«© find that evervbody was me 
friendly even the  cold-faced gamble: 
eving hu vith interest Adam tried m 
to look at any of the women while the le 
hin Phe apartment from wh cal 
THLiIst¢ Was merely a bare canvascovered ro« 
with a board floor Dancing was going 


Adam watched a little whil long « 
he had not brought Marg 
Adam's aimless steps finally led him bac} 
the sand-floored hall, where he became 


be glad that 


bsorbed in watching the gambling game 
one of which was con posed of half-t D- 
tborers. The little Irishman who h 

Adam outside formed t] 
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) group, and recognizing him he invited him 


to take part in the game. Adam politely 
declined. Whereupon the little man added: 
“Mon, I'm sure skinnin’ me friends here 
an’ I'll lind you money if you're busted.” 

Adam laid a hand on the Irishman’s 
shoulder. “Thanks. Ill play sometime 
but not to-night. What's your name?” 

“Moine’s Pat Regan. Phwat’s yours?” 

When Adam told him, Regan blinked 
solemnly at him, ‘You're a foine fellar. 
Hang around an’ we'll git dhrunk togither.” 

Adam felt the better for even the half- 
drunken Irishman’s warmth and freedom. 
This frontier seemed a place of quick friend- 
ships. Then Adam sauntered on, and pre- 


| sently was attracted by a quarrel among some 


Mexicans. To his surprise, it apparently con- 
cerned Arallanes. All of them showed the 
effects of liquor, and after the manner of their 
kind they were gesticulating and talking ex- 
citedly. Suddenly one of them drew a knife 
and lunged toward Arallanes. Adam saw the 
movement, and then the long shining blade 
before he saw what the man looked like. That 
action silenced the little group. 

The outstretched hand, quivering with the 
skewer-like dagger, paused as in its sweep 
it reached a point opposite Adam. Instinct- 
ively he leaped, and quick as a flash he caught 
the wrist in a grip so hard that the fellow 
yelled. Adam, now that he possessed the 
menacing hand, did not know what to do 
with it. But he was frightened. With a 
powerful jerk he pulled the Mexican off 
his feet, and then, exerting his strength 
to its utmost, he swung him round, knocking 
over men and tables, until the Mexican’s 
hold on the knife loosened. The knite 
flew one way and the Mexican the other. 
He lay where he fell. Arallanes and his 


| comrades made much of Adam. The in- 


cident, however, so far as Adam could see, 
did not attract any particular attention. 
“We are friends. You will drink with me,” 


| said Arallanes, grandly. 








| was his guide 


Though no one would have suspected it, 
Adam was really in need of something brac- 
ing. The violence he had exerted had been the 
result of fright — the sudden necessity of get- 
ting rid of that wicked knife. But Arallanes 
took the action to be one of valor. Adam 
drank, and the liquor seemed like flowing 
fire. 

“Senor is only a boy, but he has an arm,” 
said Arallanes, as he clutched Adam’s 
shoulder and biceps with a nervous hand. 
“Feel that, my friend! . . When Senor 
becomes a man he will be a giant.” 

Adam’s next change of emotion was from 
fright to a sense of foolishness at his standing 
there, victim of the admiring words and 
grasps of these excited and vainglorious 
Mexicans. Then he had another drink, and 
after that his feelings changed again, and 
for that matter the whole complexion of 
everything changed. Certain it was that 
if it had not been for a sane desire on the 
part of Arallanes to quit the place, Adam 
would have gotten drunk. As it was he 
escaped with a whirling brain and a rather 
disturbed sense of equilibrium 


I E never could have found the narrow path 
leading down into the canyon. Arallanes 
Walking on the sandy floor 
of the canyon Was slow hard work and made 
Adam sweat The loose sand and gravel 
dragged at his feet Not long was it before 
he had walked off the effects of the strong 
liquor. He became curious as to why the 
Mexican had threatened Arallanes, and was 


| told that during the day the foreman had 


ise harged this fellow, who had a bad repu- 


} tation and was an indifferent laborer; and 


| lanes, “and I[ kicked him out 


his motive evidently was revenge 

“He ran after Margarita.” added Aral- 
The women, 
Sefior! Ah! they do not mind what a man 
is'. .. Have a care of Margarita. If she 
falls really in love with you that might be 
good for her. But that girl! She has as many 
loves and lives as a spotted she-cat.’ 

For the most part, however, the two men 
were silent on this laborious walk down the 


canyon \dam was occupied between his 
thoughts of what had happened, and the 
speculations aroused in him by Margarita. 


He would stay away from Picacho, for one 
thing. As for Margarita, she had piqued 
his interest He liked her looks Her 
strange charm of eves, of movements, ling- 
ered in his memory. She was Spanish. It 
did not worry him that her stepfather had 
l tbeled her dangerous 

By and by the canyon widened out so 
that Adam could view the great expanse of 
sky, fretted with fire, and the mountain 
spurs, rising on all sides, cold and dark 


igainst the blue. He had seen nothing so 
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soft, misty and shadowy as the desert 
shrubbery growing in the canyon.  Thes 
little trees did not seem real. But when ra 
the gloom he happened to brush against one 
of them to receive a stinging stab of thorns 
then there was indeed reality about them 

At last Arallanes announced that the, 
were home. Adam had not seen a single 
house in the gray shadows. A few more 
steps, however, brought tangible substance 
of walls to Adam's touch. Arallanes bade 
him good night and went into the dark 
house. Adam had to guess at the direction 
of his own quarters, and he did not hit it 
the first time. The gloom under the mesqui- 
tes was thick; besides, he had to stoop to 
avoid the low branches and thorns. It seemed 
strange, yet how glad he was to get there’ 
Sitting down he pulled back the canvas and 
blankets, made a pillow of his coat, put his 
gun and belt under it, and crawled into bed 


HEN he drew a long deep breath and 

realized how tired he was. The darkness 
gradually changed from pitch black to a 
pale obscurity. He could see dim spectral 
outlines of mesquites, and a star shining 
through. At first the night appeared to 
be absolutely silent, but after a while, by 
straining his ears, he heard a rustling of 
mice or ground squirrels in the adobe walls, 
The sound comforted him, somehow, and 
when one of them, or at least some little 
animal, ran softly over his bed the feeling 
of utter loneliness was broken. 

“I’ve begun it,’’ he whispered, and meant 
the lonely life that was to be his. 

“But I'm glad,” he burst out, as if telling 
his secret to the darkness. “Glad to be 
rid of Guerd — damn him and his meanness! 

Glad to be alone! . . . Glad to come 
into this wild desert! . . . Glad that girl 
made eyes at me! Ill not lie to myself. 
I wanted to hug her — to kiss her — and I'll 
do it if she'll let me. . . . That gambling-hell 
disgusted me — and the sight of the greaser’s 
knife seared me cold. Yet when I got hold 
of him —felt my strength — how helpless 
he was—that I could have cracked his 
bones — scared as I was, I felt a strange 
wild something that is not gone yet... 
I'm changing. It’s a different life. I've got 
to meet things as they come, and be game.” 

Next morning Adam went to work. The 
matter of figures that evidently had been 
a nightmare tor Mackay did not present 
any difficulty to Adam. It developed that 
part ot Adam's work was to copy Mackay’s 
lead-pencil scrawls, and after that was done 
to keep accurate account of ore mined and 
operated, of the gold assayed, of the supplies 
ordered and received, of the laborer’s hours 
and wages —in fact, every detail incident 
to the running of a big plant. 

Several days passed before Adam caught 
up with his work to the hour. Then Mackay, 
true to his word, said he would set him on a 
man’s job part of tne time. Adam. was curious 
and pleased. Already the occupation of 
his time had effected a better frame of mind 

The job, upon which Mackay put Adam,’ 
was no less than keeping up the fire under 
the huge boilers. As wood had to be used 
for fuel, and as it was consumed rapidly, 
the task of stoking was not easy. Besides, 
hot as the furnace was, it seemed the sun 
was hotter. Adam perspired till he could 
wring water out of his shirt. But he ilways 
liked heat, and though this was far from 
pleasant, he found that he could endure it. 

That night he made certain Mackay was 
playing a joke on him. Arallanes confirmed 
this intelligence, and even Margarita had 
been let into the secret. Mackay had many 
laborers for the hard work, and he wanted 
to cure the tenderfoot of his desire for a 
man’s job, such as he had asked for. It 
was all good-natured, and amused Adam. He 
imagined he knew what he needed, and while 
he was trving to find it, he could have just 
as much fun as Mackay. He determined 
that he would not be the one to be fooled 

Much to Mackay’s surprise, Adam pre- 
sented himself next afternoon, in boots, 
overalls and undershirt, to go on with this 
job of firing the engine. 

“Wasn't yesterday enough?’ queried the 
boss. 

“T like it,” replied Adam. 

“Humph! Say, boy, you'll get 
struck.” 

“Not much. [ can stand the sun.” 

Then it pleased Adam to see a consider ible 
evidence of respect, as well as concern, in 
the rough mill-operator’s expression. For 
a week Adam kept up with his office work and 
labored each afternoon at the stoking job 
No one suspected that he suffered, though 
it was plain enough that he lost flesh and 
was exceedingly fatigued. But he stuck to 
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When they come down stairs 


greet them with Puffed Rice or Corn 
Puffs, served with cream and sugar—the 
supreme breakfast dainty. 





Puffed Wheat, Puffed Rice and Corn Puffs are the three finest 
grain foods in existence. Two are whole grains puffed to bubbles. 
One is toasted corn hearts puffed to raindrop size. 


| Pye how children love Puffed Grains. Then think how 
good Puffed Grains are for them. 


| , 
| Puffed by steam explosions 
| All shot from guns 
| 


Pufied Grains are made by Prof. Anderson’s 
process The grains are sealed in guns, then 
revolved for an hour in a fearful heat. 


rhe bit of moisture in each food cell is thus 
hanged to steam. When the guns are shot a 
hundred million steam explosions occur in every 
kernel—one for every food cell 





Use like nut meats 


Ihe object is to break all food cells so they easily digest Ordinary ( g breaks only 
part of them 

Prof. Anderson's process makes every granule feed. One gets whole-grain nutrition. Diges 
tion is easy and complete. And, as these foods don’t tax the stomach, they are ideal all-hour 
food 

rhere is no way known to serv 


. 
| No other process t 
| 
| 


1 


e Wheat, Rice or Corn that compares wit Pufied Grains 
elichtful er 


| ful or so hygier 











‘~The Love of Bubble Grains 


er Millions get them, morning, noon and night 





When they go up stairs 


let the good-night dish be Puffed Wheat 
in milk. That means whole wheat puffed 
to flavory bubbles. i. 

, a i 


a tNtA 4 


Wadearun. 
ie 


All are fascinating morsels, both in texture and in taste. All are 
fitted for digestion as grain foods never were before. 
You know how your folks enjoy them 


kinds, and do they get enough: 


Seem like food confections 


Yet scientific foods 


The steam explosio! puff these grains to eight 
times normal size hey come out bubble 
thin, flimsy, flaky. And the fearful heat 
them taste like toasted nuts (FP 
They seem like food confections—like tidbit * 
made to be enticing. Yet they are simply grai 
foods I hol »ked ar i 
eee 1 voked bef 
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) these the ideal grain foods. Most children like them best ] 
ll three n? 





not serve is in all the ways you 
Serve with cream and zar. Mix with t. Fe ol ‘ 
f milk. 
Use like nut meats in home « | 
sted i 


But do they get all three 























For after school 


Crisp and douse with melted butter for hungry 
children to « Puffed grains are far 
better f 


Wheat 


it like peanuts. 
them than cookies or confections. Some 





Puffed Puffed 
Rice 
Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


Corn Nut-like pancakes 


P ff Now we make a Puffed Rice P I 
u S is an ideal pancake 
ground Puffed Ric [ Puffed Rice t 
the pancakes fluffy 1 gi 





serve at breakfast with melted butter instead of 


cream | sugar. 








The Quaker Oats @mpany 


ole Makers 


You never tasted pat 











the job. His rewards were many, among 


them signs of forthcoming proof that the 


| joke would be on Mackay—a sense of 
satisfaction with himself — a liberation of 


energy that called deep to the nameless 


| physical feeling which had been growing 


stronger of late. Then Margarita’s reception 
ot him, when he trudged home, was sweet 
despite the fact that he tried to repudiate 
Once she put a little brown 
hand on his blistered arm, and her touch 
held the tenderness of woman. 

The following week Mackay took a 
laborer off a strenuous job and put Adam in his 
place. Mackay maintained his good humor, 
but he had acquired a little grimness. This 


its sweetness. 
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his eyes to the great health for mind and 
body in sheer toil. Arallanes represented 
a warmth of friendship that camx unsought. 
Margarita was still an unknown quantit 

in Adam’s development. Their acquaintana. 
had gone on mostly under the eyes of the 
Senora, or Arallanes. Sometimes at sunset 
Adam had sat with her on the sand of th 
river bank. Her charm grew. Adam had 
worked too hard and been too weary in |ei- 
sure hours to find out any reason why 

Arallanes had ninted to him to have a cay 

ot Margarita. Nevertheless he had Wat shed 
to see if any men came to see her, or if shy 
went out of her way to meet any. And }y 
had been compelled to admit that she stayed 


at home, and worked, and always was there 
to meet him and greet him with a smile. 
He felt that she was drawn to him. and the 
knowledge pleased and disturbed him. 


long-limbed tenderfoot was a hard nut to crack. 
Adam began to sense a spirit that must have 
been peculiarly western. It seemed to him that 
now Mackay, trying to break him, had begun 








fo" V PRY | to have a secret pride in this development. 
—_— | If the other job had been toil for Adam, HEN the unexpected happened — thay 
this new one was pain. He learned there thing ot chance no man couid foresee; that 
vy | what labor meant. Also he learned how which made life different for Adam from 
there was only one thing that common what it might have been. In this case jt 


|} men understood and respected in a co- was the shutting down of the mill. 4 
laborer, and it was the grit and muscle to break occurred in the machinery. 
|} stand the grind. He realized, too, that Adam seemed to be thrown back upon 


his own resources. 
to do with himself. 


He did not know what 
Arallanes advised him 


those long hours of toil at which he stub- 
bornly stuck had set his spirit in some 


‘Foabaid ( tei Jalbirng ) 



















immeasurable and unquenchable relation to not to go panning for gold in the canyons, 

' ts, If ae” | the strange life that he divined was to be his. and to be cautious if he went up to Picacho, 

‘ 71 1é Ortle Two weeks and more went by. Mackay. for the Mexican Adam had so roughly handled 

in proportion to the growth of his admiration was the ringleader in a bad gang that it 

| and friendship for Adam, gradually weakened would be well to avoid. Adam fished with 

Bringing eventful sch conmimencements and impe it on his joke. And one day, when banteringly Merryvale until he got so tired waiting for 
veddince—Tune, the loveliest « f the months. ishere. There he dared Adam to tip a car of ore that two the bite which never came that he went to 
eddings—~june, U haar sighed saalibecen ron lacebig ¥e , Mexicans were laboring at, and Adam in © sleep holding the pole. Then he hunted 
be chosen presents reflecting 2 od wishes and good 1 e. |} a single heave sent the tons of ore roaring — wild-fowl in the breaks of willow and arrow- 

l'o select iate cif nce atask) is now ay leasure. i} into the shaft Mackay gave up, and in weed. This might have been sport if the 
} true western fashion, swore his defeat birds had not been so tame. All things 
and shook hands with the boy. conspired, it seemed, to throw Adam into 


Se in those few days Adam made friends the company of Margarita. who always 
who changed the color and direction of his waited around the corner of every hour. 
life. From Merryvale he learned the legend watching with her dusky eves. 
and history of the frontier. Mackay opened To 


ontinued 
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ears of ( ent The Si 1 has fi D . f D 
e, rich, mellow tone, “clear as a b he Devastations o ora 
cefulness f design and ieee ‘ ; 
a ae ier oe eter sey oy [Continued from page 26) 
valled in vital exclusive features. There : 
pride of possession in owning the won- 
r beautiful Sonora. | looking at the bill Harry had just given him. “Three hours!” cried Fishel, who had 
| “I was,” replied Harry, grinning, “but I been listening. “I got to be back in my 
6o to > told Uncle when he came home last night bakery at three o'clock or I lose a big order.” 
ta LX that I was turning over a new leaf and every- “On your left.” they suddenly heard a 


thing’s all right now.” stentorian voice, calling through a mega- 
The idea of referring her two admirers to phone from the bow of the boat, “ you see 
a court of arbitration in order to establish the tower of the Woolworth Building is 
the ir worthiness appealed to Dora when sev-un hun- Ire d and fifty feet high and has 
Abie had made it clear to her. fifty-one stories It cost - 
“TIL go along with them,” he explained, *Tell him to stop the boat!” eried Moritz. 
“so they don't get into a fight. I'll make “I got to get off.” 
each of them tell the Rabbi why he thinks “Sh-h-h!” said Abie. 
he’s good enough for you and T'll bet the — to what he says.” 
old man will pick out the right one.” It is a delightful ride up and down the 
“Did Harry I mean Mr. Hyman — say rivers and harbor ef the metropolis; but 
whether he’s coming back this afternoon?” Moritz and Fishel, furious and nervous, 
asked Dora cursing the Rabbi, Abie and even Dora, 
“He didn’t say anything about it. But found no enjoyment init. Abie, on the other 


Sonora wheat a gnc. 
rH ON, President 


New York City: 


GLO 


Fifth Ave. at 53rd St 279 Broadway 
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“IT want to listen 





Minuet 





: ~—, ‘ont you get stur k on him, Dora. He's — hand, not only enjoyed himself but acquired 
che - Kee, : 4 1 caerperemmmaepuyrapemmmmaseeges |! vot to marry a rich girl some day or his uncle — a great fund of statistics regarding the height 
4 — » > i. wit, — pe will be terribly mad.” and cost of buildings, the history of landmarks 
iW S _¥- ~ | th Craining for Authorship i Dora tossed her head, disdainfully. and the topography of Csreater Ne w York. 
] wouldn't get stuck on the best man He was actually sorry when the trip was 

# How towrite, what to sree, what ever lived.” che ssid. over 


When the boat landed, Fishel and Moritz 
hastened off in different directions, leaving 


and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop TOT even on me?” asked Abie, playfully; 


Frank, honest, helpful advice 
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There is no other in 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses 


faculties 
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The Home School 
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many years editor of Lippi 
taff of literary experts. ¢ 





One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 


We publish The Writer's Library, 13 volumes: descriptive 
booklet free. We also publish The Wr "s Month 

tng magazine for luerary workers sar y? 
gubscription $2.00. Besides our teaching service, w 
manuscript criticiem service 











150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 


Correspondence 
Dept. 145 Springfield, Mass. 


ESTAGLISHED 1697 INCORPORATED 1904 





your li terary gifts. Master the 
‘art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable 

Turn your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
on, Journalist 
ng, Photoplay 
P Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ai by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein. 
ott's Magazine, and 
mstructive criticism. 

Real teaching. 
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titution or agency doing so much 









4 = I was young and ric h and good- 
looking?” 

*Niav be.” said Dora, “if you Was rich. ; 

Phat afternoon Fishel, the baker, and 
Moritz, the head-waiter, arrived almost 
simultaneously, a few minutes before the 
boat left the landing. 

“Where's that Rabbi?” asked Moritz, 


| the moment he beheld Abie. 


“How should I know?” asked Abie 

Moritz, with a grunt of disgust, purchased 
two tickets, leaving his rival to buy his own. 

“Here's a ticket for you,” he said to Abie. 
**Now you go and find that Rabbi quickly.” 

The two men followed Abie on board and 
seated themselves a few chairs apart, at a 
convenient distance for glaring at each other, 
while Abie went in search of the Rabbi. 
Abie’s search was slow but thorough, yet he 
found no Rabbi 

* Maybe.” he said to Moritz, * he missed the 
boat and will get on by the next stop.” 

‘Find out what the next stop is,” de- 
manded Moritz. 

Abie consulted the man who was collecting 
the tickets and returned to Moritz. 

“He says there ain't no stops,” Abie re- 
ported ‘The boat keeps going for three 
hours until it comes back to the Battery.” 


Abie to return by himself 

‘Them ain't the right fellows for Dora.” 
was Abie’s uppermost thought. “They got 
a bad temper I won't even bother the 
Rabbi about them.” 

When he reached Susskind’s he found, 
to his surprise, Mrs. Susskind standing 
behind the counter in Dora’s place. 

“Where's Dora’ was his first question. 

Mrs. Susskind attempted to smile, but 
the rage in her heart shone in her dark eyes. 

“She has suddenly went away,” she ex- 
plained, with an ill-concealed sneer. * She 
is getting married with that good-for- nothing 
Harry Hyman what lives on his uncle. 

“Harry Hyman!” repeated Abie, non- 


plused. 
Then Mrs. Susskind’ $ suppressed emotions 
burst forth. “Yes, Harry Hyman.” she 


cried. “That false-faced, bleached blonde 
what you men thought was so fine. Good rid- 
dance with bad rubbishes is all I got tosay! 
Abie sank weakly into a chair and rubbed 
his head. Slowly and vague ‘ly incident after 
incident became linked together in his mind. 
“I suppose you can't understand it. said 
Mrs. Susskind, sarcastically 
“Not yet,” murmured Abie, 
mences to get translucent! 


“but it com- 
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MAZDA BULBS 





rei. aK EK LON H 


Three Thousand 
Dollars For 
Somebody. YOU? 


HREE thousand dollars in cash for 

one person; a thousand dollars for an- 
other; five hundred for each of three other 
people and ninety-nine other cash prizes 
two hundred to ten dollars. Ten thousand 
dollars in all! How much for YOU? 


This latest Eveready Daylo Contest will break 
all contest records. Anyone may enter—it costs 
nothing; there is no obligation of any kind. Men, 
women, boys and girls all have equal chances for 
any of the 104 cash prizes. 





On June 1st, Daylo dealers throughout the United 
States and Canada will display the new Daylo Con- 
test Picture in their windows. Go to the store of a 
Daylo dealer and study the picture. Secure a con- 
test blank, which the dealer will give you, and write 
on it what you think the letter says. Use 12 words 
or less. For the best answer that conforms to the 
contest rules, the winner will receive $3000.00 in cash. 


Get an early look at the picture. Submit as 
many answers as you wish. Contest blanks 
are free at all Daylo dealers. All answers 
must be mailed before Midnight, August 
Ist, 1920. 
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[his is the sign that identifies 


showing the Eveready 


“Daylo 70000 Contest 


“Picture. Look forth 1S 


sign on dealers’ 
windows~ 





contest! —(@ 1; 


*10000“In Cash Prizes 


1 First Prize $3000.00 
1 Second Prize 1000.00 
3 Prizes—$500.00 each 1500.00 
4 Prizes—$250.00 each 1000.00 
5 Prizes—$200.00 each 1000.00 
10 Prizes—$100.00 each 1000.00 
10 Prizes—$ 50.00 each 500.00 
20 Prizes—$ 25.00 each 500.00 
50 Prizes—$ 10.00 each 500.00 


104 Prizes Total $10,000.00 


Answers will be judged by the editors 
of “LIFE” and contestants must abide 
by their judgment. 

If two or more contestants submit the 
identical answer selected by the judges 
for any prize, the full amount of the 
prize will be paid to each. 

Contest begins June 1, 1920, and ends 
Midnight, August 1, 1920. Postmarks 
on letters will determine if letter has 
been mailed before close of contest. 

Answers must contain not more 
than 12 words. Hyphenated words 
count as one word. 


Complete Contest Rules are 
printed on Contest Blank, 
Ask Daylo dealers for them. 
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The Ideal Hose 
For Your Lawn 


Working on your lawn, you will find a special satisfaction 
in such a capable aid as Goodyear Wingfoot Hose. 


Firm, smooth, light, easily handled, Goodyear Wingfoot 
Hose is exactly suited to your needs. 


Against the commonest menace to the life of lawn hose— 
bursts due to kinking—Goodyear Wingfoot Hose is 
secure, because it is non-kinking by nature. Pullalength 
of it out of a coil and see for yourself. 


Further, Goodyear Wingfoot Hose is especially resistive 
to abrasion, and this is an important factor in its notably 
long life, for lawn hose gets fairly rough usage in contact 
with house corners, curbs and walks. 


Goodyear Wingfoot Hose is unusually durable because, 
like all Goodyear products, it is exactly designed to its 
purpose and carefully built with the uniform quality that 
protects our good name. 

Goodyear Wing foot Hose is obtainable in what- 

ever lengths you may require. Good hardware 

dealers in your town can supply you with it 


LAWN EXOSIz 


Copyright 1920 
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Poor Old Spancake— comin from page 33 





to-night that was capital's trick for stealing 
from the poor.” 

“I wonder,” I mused, “if it couldn’t be 
ysed to steal from the rich. Now, if you 
only seemed like a rich man —” I began. 

He laughed derisively. 

“What is your name?” I asked suddenly. 

“John D. Spancake,”’ he answered, and 
[give you my word that for a full half-minute 
J was almost stunned by the beauty of it. 

“John D. Spancake!”’ I repeated. “You 
will pardon me if I say that it is an ideal 
appellation for a multimillionaire. With 
such a name it is almost criminal not to be 
immensely rich.” 

He looked at me mildly, yet as if he thought 
] was moderately insane. I did not then, 
nor can I now blame him. And I was to 
give him more cause. 

From now on I can offer neither explana- 
tion nor apology for my conduct. Fifth 
{venue hummed in the summer night. I 
felt larkish and nineteen again. Folly seemed 
wisdom,— as indeed it sometimes is. 

“T believe it would not require much 
money to make you seem like a rich man.” 

“About a million, I reckon,”’ Mr. Spancake 
chuckled. 

“No, I think I could do it on about a 
hundred, and I think, if you'll excuse me, 
I'll run over to the club and get the money.” 

“The club?” he murmured. 

I] waved my hand at the shining white 
marble palace across the avenue. 

“T assure you that I am not, as you so 
justifiably think, a maniac. Wait for me 
till I come back.” 

I asked at the club for Channing Ransome. 
He is often there about that time. He was. 
He is often tolerant of me. He was now. 

“I just dropped in to-night, Chan, to ask 
you what you'd say was the most obvious 
characteristic of a rich man.” 

“Which are you to-night, drunk or crazy?” 
he asked politely. 


‘_= to middling crazy, only,” I said. 
“As to the other, I’m certainly not, 
though I'd accept a drink if the locker system 
has been successfully introduced into this club. 
Truly, however, I did come to ask that ques- 
tion: ‘What’s the most obvious character- 
istic of a rich man?’” 

“Humph! stinginess, I'd say, if he’s a very 
rich man, like—’’ He mentioned several 
eminent contemporary names. 

“Yes, I believe you're right. Only,” I 
added, smiling in manifest and mocking ob- 
sequiousness, “no one could ever accuse you 
of stinginess, my dear Channing.” 

His eyes lit with understanding. He is 
the very best fellow in the world. He 
paused only to make arrangements about 
delockering that drink, and then he came 
directly to the point. 

“What tomfoolery do you want money 
for now?” 

“T have a friend over there on a park bench 
whom I want to make seem like a rich man.” 

“In the old days,” commented Channing, 
“that could be done for the price of a drink.” 

“Yes, but I'm not talking of the old days, 
nor of quite that kind of thing. Seriously, 
I want to try an experiment ——” 

“Well, having any money at all is little 
more than an experiment these days.” 

Channing Ransome is one of the rare mem- 
bers of the class so despised by Jim Graal 
and The Dawn, who quite realize that the 
world is changing. 

“T think this will amuse you, Chan,” I 
said, “and I think we can do it on about 
a hundred or two.” 

We did it on that. Perhaps the reader will 
be more in touch with my narrative, if he 
will read the brilliant, though long, nine- 
teenth chapter in my book just out, “Credit 
Based on Presupposition of Wealth.’ Per- 
haps not. In any case the scene may as well 
be shifted to Tinner’s Cove. 

Tinner’s Cove is the most delectable spot 
along the Sound’s shore. It is the tiniest, 
most absurd fisherman’s and boatman’s 
village. Even the New York people and the 
New York bungalows that lie along the shore 
on either side cannot take away the smell 
of fish and tar. The little path that goes 
along the shore in front of the summer resi- 
dences in the fashion of the more lordly 
Cliff Walk at Newport dips down as it comes 
to the “native” settlement and quite forgets 
New York It Tinner’s Creek, 


which comes into the Cove here, by an agree- 





crosses 


ably rickety wooden foot -bridge with a draw 
manipulated by a great wooden wheel so 
that boats which are going to hibernate up 
the little stream can pass through. It is 
frequented by bronzed and salted gentlemen 
in blue jerseys. It is congested with small 
craft and in its immediate vicinity new boats 
are built and old boats sometimes rot to 
pieces in the sun. There had been, for all 
the ten years that I had known the Cove, a 
small snub-nosed houseboat which had been 
put out of the way far above the water. It 
looked as if a small tidal wave had lifted 
it up and tucked it away under a maple 
tree. It tilted at an angle. Its windows had 
been smashed. It looked disconsolate, as if 
it saw itself as kindling wood in the not far 
distant future. It was the butt of waterside 
jests. Poor Belle of the Bay as it was rather 
cruelly called. 

You may imagine if the Cove was amused 
when one morning an elderly man and woman 
were discovered unpacking a disreputable 
looking old trunk and apparently moving into 
the Belle. 

“A man’s got to live somewhere, ain't 
he?” was the reply to inquiries. “Are mil- 
lionaires the only ones allowed to breathe 
the sea air?” 

They slung up two frayed hammocks, and 
produced some rather mangy bedding from 
their luggage. The old man lit a fire on the 
sand slope and the old woman borrowed from 
old Joe Ashby, who tended the draw-bridge, 
sold live bait and pursued all such nautical 
callings, a rusty disused old coffee pot and a 
skillet with a broken handle. Joe never 
got them back, let it be said. 

Some few people felt vaguely indignant at 
the squatters and I took it upon myself to 
write to the Belle’s owner, who hadn’t been 
to the Cove for twelve years. But when I 
reported that he had replied that any one 
so hard up as to be willing to live aboard 
a God-forsaken houseboat was welcome to, 
public opinion became almost solid in pity- 
ing proverty-stricken “old Johnny Span- 
cake,” as he was familiarly known. 

Two or three local chauffeurs offered to 
help him jack up the boat to something like 
a level, though he explained that when you 
slept in a hammock, you couldn’t fall out of 
bed. The boys had offered their services 
without any idea of reward, but here John 
D., as he was also sometimes called, suddenly 
displayed a strangely ungracious side. 

“What are you going to charge me for 
doing it? I ain’t going to accept help unless 
I know what it’s going to cost me.” 

When he learned it was going to cost noth- 
ing he thawed. But feeling was divided 
for a day as to whether he was cantankerous 
and stingy or just pitiably poor. We are, 
however, a kindly race at the Cove, and none 
of us long doubted that the Spancakes were 
poor as church mice. 


CON people were contributing odds and 

ends from their attics to furnish the house- 
boat, and we even went so far as to smuggle 
food in to Mrs. Spancake. Old Mrs. Liver- 
more, who is of an old-fashioned delicacy 
of feelings, carried down two mutton chops 
one day hidden away in a bunch of yellow 
snap-dragons, so that no one’s pride should 
be hurt. No one’s pride was hurt. 

At first it certainly seemed that there 
Was no concealment about the new arrivals. 
It was soon known that Mr. Spancake was 
an inventor. Indeed, he promptly fitted 
up a little workroom at the stern of the boat 
where he tinkered. And he told me one 
afternoon—of course, I, too, like everyone 
else at the Cove, had made his acquaintance 
—that he was perfecting something called 
the Auto-Aero- Meter. 

We laughed about it that evening at the 
Golf Club. Jeff Everett said it must be a 
machine for measuring hot air, and he ad- 
vised Ed Whelan to get one. The general 
feeling about Spancake was that he was a 
kind of joke, a dreamy, inefficient failure. 
The proof of the pudding seemed to be that 
at his age he had made no money and was 
forced to this preposterous and miserable 
existence on board the Belle. 

Of his poverty there could be no doubt. 
The expedients these w retched old creatures 
were driven to were almost fabulous. Mrs. 
Austin, for example, had given them an old 
kitchen chair; she found it two days later 
in an antique shop at Tinnerstown, where 
they said they had bought it of an old gentle- 


man who had walked from the Cove to sell 
it and had received the princely sum of a 
dollar and a quarter for it. Of course, Mrs. 
Austin had vaguely expected her chair would 
be given back to her in the autumn, and 
somehow there seemed a moral point at 
somewhere. Yet, one could forgive 
anything in human beings so driven by stern 
necessity. 

“Somehow it don’t seem like pa and me,” 
protested Mrs. Spancake to me, over the 
washtub. 

“That’s all right,” I laughed. 
how you'll be when you're rich.” 

“Don’t say that. You almost 
want never to be rich.” 

“You've got to be rich.” 1 
“You've got to be, so that I can prove my 
point.” 


issue 


“That's 
make me 


answered 


ND then the old man and I consulted 
and I gave him his orders. 

In the next few days there came to pass 
the episode of the Hamburg steak. 

The particular kind of chopped beef which 
Mr. Tandy, our local butcher, dispensed, 
was priced at twenty-five cents a pound 
John D. Spancake said that he'd take half 
a pound. But when Mr. Tandy prepared 
to take thirteen cents for it he objected 
vigorously, though the white-coated trades- 
man protested, in self-defense, that it was 
merely an immemorial custom to take 
thirteen instead of twelve when a legal 
twelve and a half was in question. . 

A considerable debate ensued. Finally a 
compromise was proposed, thirteen cents 
now and twelve cents when the next Ham- 
burg was bought. But this was rejected by 
John Spancake, who insisted on twelve 
cents now and thirteen cents later. This 
protocol was established. Mr. Tandy was 
inclined to laugh at Mr. Spancake’s serious- 
ness over a cent, but he felt “riled” as he 
put it, when on Saturday the old gentleman 
came in and said that somehow the Hamburg 
hadn't “agreed” with his wife and he guessed 
he wouldn’t take that other half pound. 

The yarn had great success that night 
at the Club. We roared with laughter at 
Spancake’s delicious shrewdness and gladly 
blinked at the ethical obliquity of his be- 
havior. But then, being good and tender- 
hearted and Covish, we saw the other side 

“A man must have to be mighty poor to 
do a thing like that,’ some one said. 

And in the pause that followed I inserted 
the thin edge of the wedge. 

“Yes,” I mused, “‘or mighty rich.”’ 

I lit a cigarette, trying to do so with that 
air of detachment which it is so agreeable to 
observe in villains in moments of great 
tension upon the stage. 

“Why, by golly, you don’t think ——?” 

“Certainly I don’t think,” I answered, 
“but you know as well as I do how a lot of 
them get rich. Why, Channing Ransome 
was saying just the other night at the Metro- 
politan Club, that on the whole he thought 
the richest men were the stingiest.”’ 

“And Ransome would have known some,”’ 
commented Theodore Allen, who is always 
fascinated by the rich. 

“But, of course,” I went on, “this is all 
nonsense; it’s almost a libel on poor old John 
D. I withdraw the theory.” 

It is, however, as I should have realized, 
not so easy to withdraw a theory. 

“T don’t know that the episode is par- 
ticularly creditable to me, began old Mr 
Farquhar, slowly and deliberately, “but 
I'll tell it for all that, as oddly enough it 
seems suddenly to have assumed signifi- 

The other morning, as I went by the 
on my way to the Post Office, Mrs. 


cance, 


Belle 


Spancake asked me if I'd bring back their 


mail. I did,and here is my shame. I ex- 
amined the letters. I don’t mean I opened 
them, but I looked at the exterior of the 
envelopes carefully.” 

“Of course you did,” broke in Theodore. 

Old Mr. Farquhar seemed to examin 
Theodore carefully for a moment, like a 
specimen of some inferior insect, then 

“Of course I did!” he went on. “And 
oddly enough one of the letters was from 
Mr. Channing Ransome! There, I've told 
it, and I don’t feel quite like a gentleman.” 

“Was Sherlock Holmes a gentleman?” | 
inquired, mildly. 

“Ransome’s a friend of yours, isn’t he?” 
asked some one. “Did you know he knew 
John D.?” 


“J did not,” I replied. ** But I shall know 
Channing telephoned to-day 
to get him a room at the Inn. He's coming 
down to spend the week-end with me 

“With you? Is he?’’ asked Theodore. 

At that I went away. I thought, if I may 
vary the metaphor earlier employed, that I 
had dropped subtle poison in the « up 

It didn’t exactly surprise me when I went 
along the shore-path the following morning 
to find Theodore sitting, very idle and very 
amiable, on the little deck-porch of the 
Belle. 1 am in a position to know something 
of the interview - 

There was, of course, a decent prelude, 
then : 

“T suppose some chaps have made 
lot out of inventions,” he ventured genially 
!” snapped old Mr. Span- 


“T have money! 
“No one ain’t seen me beggin’ around 


to Sa\ | was 


1 good 


cake. 
here, have they?” 

As a matter of fact, we had, almost. But 
Theodore, with unusual tact, denied it 

“Yes — there’s money in inventions, 
on the old man — “if you keep it to yourself 

Theodore appeared chilled by this He 
rose to £0. 

“Oh, of course, if a man’s in a position t 
finance things himself - 1 

“I ain't saying that " began Spancake 
with a frightened, hunted air. “A fellow that 
has to have his wife do all the work ; 

Theodore, again amazingly tactful, changes 
the subject. 

“We're all interested in the 
Meter,” he said, with great 
“because you're a Covite, and Covites stand 
together.” 

Channing Ransome came and went 

Sunday morning he was observed on the 
deck-porch of the Belle. The path was 
popular that morning, and at lunch, at Mrs 
Ed Whelan’s, he recounted with much mor 
sprightliness than is usual for him. his en- 
counter at the draw-bridge with a queer old 
codger. There was for an instant an air of 
constraint at the table. 

7 Yes, of course, Mr Ransome, vou 
haven't been to the Cove before You 
hadn't met our quiet local character.” 

“No, I hadn't,’ answered Channing. It 
was true; he hadn’t. There was a pause in 
the conversation of even deeper meaning 

“Did he talk to you about the Auto- 
Aero- Meter?” 

“T will say he did.” 

“How did it sound to you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Channing laughed 
with almost elaborate carelessness, “it ma) 
be a good thing. Who can tell 

“T haven’t had much luck in the street 
lately,” said Theodore. “I'd like to find 
a good thing where I could get in on the 
ground floor.” 

“Why don’t you try, Theo?” 
Channing. “As for me, I'd rather keep m) 
money ; 

When leaving on Monday Ransome asked 
“How much has it cost me so far?” 


went 


Auto-Aerc 


he artiness, 


suggested 


“Fifty dollars and ninety-six cents so 
far,” I answered. “‘And I think John D 
Spancake is almost a millionaire in the 


Cove's eves. 


RIGHT and early Theodors was «ke 
to see me. And bright and early he 


came to the point. 


“Did Channing tell vou anything?” } 
asked. 

I fenced 

* Tell me anything!” I exclaimed I ts 
him things; I'm a professor! 

“Ah, I suppose you're in, too,” was 
retort 

It appeared he meant I was investing 
4 A.M 

“Investing what?” I asked The it 
member, I'm a professor He 
reply 

“At any rate, I know this,” he said 
Spancake is taking some outside mone 
L.A me 


“IT should think he'd have to 

“Don't be a ured Theodore 
“Don't you realize that old John D. is 
man. only the worst tightwad on recoré 


fool!” aad 


vou don't, vou e a professor 

It was the ultimate insult Ever 
fessor will turn 

“What do ve really Theods 

And then he produced the telegran H 
wouldnt s how he got it Nor will | iy 
oure wes oc wre. Ti 
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linnerstown is an agreeable blonde and she 
may have enjoyed a run in Theo's car over 
to the Beach that evening, but that is no 
excuse. Anyhow, he appeared to know the 
substance of the telegram. 

It appeared that old Spancake had walked 
over to Tinnerstown late Sunday afternoon 
although we have an office at the 
Cove. As though that made it safe! It was 
addressed to the Guaranty Trust Company 
at New York; and it said, ahead with 
Zingo Valley project as originally planned. 
Buy control to-day using all available funds. 
May finance A. A. M. from outside sources.” 
It was signed “S. D. J.” and God in his 


“Go 


wisdom alone knows what the Guaranty 
Trust may have thought about it, or where 
Zingo Valley may be. But Theodore bit 


and bit hard. 


“It's the psychological moment,” he said, 


“to get in. [Pm going down to make an offer 
to him. Don’t you want to get in?” 


“How can I?” 1 asked 

“Well, I'll put in five hundred for you. 
After all, you are Would you 
like to come down with me? I've a special 
reason for wanting you along.” 

I had a very special reason for wanting to 


a professor. 


be along. But I must abridge the account 
of our interview. 

“We've been talking you over at the 
club, Mr. Spancake.”’ (1 should say they 


should have 


“We're pleased that a man like vou 
chosen to spend the summer 
among us—a distinguished inventor like 
yourself. We are interested in the Auto- 
\ero-Meter. We'd like to think we had a 
part in it; as a sort of souvenir of the summer, 
And we've got together some money 

‘There ain't no need, so far as I know sy 
began John D. 

“Oh, I know, I know. — “interrupted Theo 
hastily. “But even a capitalist sometimes 
finds his fluid funds engaged 

Theo furtively gave me a knowing look. 
I think John D. even more furtively gave me 
a more knowing one. He smiled. He seemed 
to admit all that Mr. Allen seemed to imply. 
But it noted that he never for a 
moment asserte ~d that he had a penny. 

“As a matter of fact, it won't take 
powe: rful lot ” he began 

“It don’t seem so to you,” said Theodore, 
“and I don't suppose the whole question of 
the profit on your Auto-Aero-Meter seems 
very big to you.” 

“Oh.” answered Mr. Spancake, “T like to 
make money out of my inventions.” 

He smiled. 1 never knew him more in- 
genuous and attractive. You forgot what a 
tightwad he Indeed he surpassed my 
fondest hopes. He blinked at the sun and 
he began nervously fingering a fish pole. 

“I'd planned to try my luck this morning.” 

‘Then you won't?” asked Theodore. 

He shook his head, still smiling. 

And suddenly Theodore seemed to be- 
honester than usual, almost ingenuous 


is to be 


such a 


was 


come 
himself. 

“Tm said, “but 
Business is business. We're 
down here, like some others 
by the H. C. of L. and I 
wanted a chance to make some money.” 

The moment had come and Mr. Spancake 


it’s all right. 
not rich people 
—and we're hit 
just 


sorry,” he 


suppose we 


took advantage of it. Somehow the epi- 
sode grew real, grew touching, not just 


I know my eyes were a 


the joke ('d planned 


little wet. But, after all, Pm only a professor 
“You want to help me, don't vou?” 
asked John D.. trembling a little “Well, 


come in with me to a patent lawyer's in New 
York and we'll see if we can fix up a deal.” 
HE crash came soon enough. John D 
took up totown, the next morning, a most 
appalling grip-sack with paper and plans, 
and we all repaired to the office of Stephen 
Elmer, eminent authority Mr 
Spancake turned over a mass of plans and 
specifications to the attorney to examine and 
Theodore had au pre- 
business 


patent 


meanwhile he and 
| 


liminary skirmish over the 


“If the machine, in Mr. Elmer's opinion 
and such experts as we'll later call in, will 
do what you say it will, we're prepared to 


put in the sum I mentioned and take a half- 
stock interest.” 

They de ated this awhile and suddenly } 
became conscious of Mr. Elmer. His mouth 
was set tight and his eyes grew harder as he 
glanced from his papers to John D. Span- 


cake. Suddenly he broke out 
“T haven't had the honor to know you 
before, Mr. Spancake. But if you imagine 


my time is to be taken up with jokes, you 
are mistaken. If you've any knowledge of 
science, you've scarcely taken the trouble 
to make these plans look as if they'd work.” 

I stared in horror at old Mr. Spancake. 
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He made no answer. He looked, go I 
thought, merely crumpled up and be wilde 
I cursed my folly. So this was what I'd 
done. Laboriously built up my credit 
structure —for a sheer incompetent — for 
a blithering old fool of an inventor. This 

was, I told myself, what came of being 4 
romantic ass, a mere professor. 

I looked at John D. I thought his lips 
twitched as if he were about to speak I 
expected some babbling, senile defens« of that 
wretched A. A. M. 

“So it isn’t any good,” blurted out Theo- 
dore. His face looked white and he had a 
hunted air, as if in his financial condition 
A. A. M. had meant a good deal more 
him than I had guessed. It made old Span. 
cake and me even more pitiable figures, | 
determined in that moment to stick to 
lecturing in Cambridge. L swore I'd never 
come near New York again. I could scarcely 


force myself to look at my confederate 
When I did, to my astonishment and 
horror, he winked at me. 
“No, of course, it isn’t any good!” he 


remarked lightly. His tone made the speech 
like a bomb. We all looked at him aghast. 

When he went on it was to Mr. Elmer, 
and almost irrelevantly. 


“J IKES seem to take up a lot of the time of 
your friends,” and then he looked at me, 

I was angry. 

“So far as you are concerned, Mr 
cake, it was not a joke. Mr. 
ready to back you up seriously. 

“Were you?” he asked Theo. 


Span- 


Allen was 


“Of course I was,” replied Theodore, still 
white and spent-looking. “You're a_ rich 
man, it doesn’t matter to you. But this 


might have been a matter of life and death 
with me.” 

“T want to know!” ejaculated John D 

“IT haven't your sense of humor, Mr 
Spancake,” said I, with what I hoped was 
angry irony. But he paid no attention to 
me. He turned again to Theo. 

“Would you have been willing to have 
backed me up if I hadn't been a rich man?” 
he asked. 

“T don’t say I would. That gave 
fidence in your invention.” 

“That's the theory of 
plained; my spirits were recovering. 
had read my Chapter XIX, a very 
one ra 

“Well, then, I reckon I'd — 
rich man,” smiled John D., and again he 
winked openly and outrageously at me 

He bent over the appalling grip-sack 

“Here,” he said, “these are good,” 
holding out another lot of papers. “And 
I got the patents already taken out on if 
I been sewed up so often by you hyenas of 
finance,” and he nodded amiably to Theo, 
(who looked very little like a hyena) “TI got 
to be careful,” he finished. 

I took Theodore a little aside. 

“He isn’t rich, Theo. That's just one of 
my elaborate jokes. I’m telling you this 
because I see the investment is serious with 
you. If the invention turns out all right, it 
doesn’t matter your having been spoofed 
over John D.’s wealth, does it?” 

“No, it doesn’t matter,” said Theo 
wearily, “Only now I know he’s poor, | 
know he has always failed and he'll fail now. 

Yes, he'd always failed, and, I added to 
myself, I'd always fail. Was I, after all, 
what the young men in my class room 
would probably describe as & poor fish? | 
hoped in humility, that that was how they 
did describe mic. 

And then Mr. Elmer, 
room, almost went up in the air. 
old John D.’s hand. 


“I believe you've 


me con- 
credit.” I ex- 
“If you 
brilhant 


stay a 


some 


on his side of the 
He gripped 


got it, sir. 


“He calls me ‘sir, now,” replied my old 
gentleman. “Of course, I've got it.” 

And he had I need offer no proofs 
Those who hold Auto-Aero-Meter shares 
roll lightly in their limousines. Mrs. John 
D. looks magnificent in hers, though L must 
say she is nothing to Mrs. Theo. 

I did very well, myself, but, after all, I 


am only a professor. I think my old gentle- 
man was prepared to go almost any length 
in generosity. I had to restrain him. You 
don’t want to spoil a good joke by making it 
too profitable. I had to remind him of Ran- 
some’s statement — that stinginess was the 
most marked characteristic of a rich man 

“TL don’t think I’m as rich as that,” pro- 
tested Mr. Spancake. 

“Well, the n, my job isn’t finished,” I 
answered. “I want every body to think you 
area multimillionaire. T ighte nn vour belt.’ 

And I reminded him of another of Chan- 
ning’s statements, that having money at all 
is little more than an experiment these days. 
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From 


His Friend Arthur Woods 
[' ou'll promise to mail this prompt!) 

said Colonel Roosevelt one day in 1318, 
“TI let Our friend 
Arthur Woods is going to France on a special 

4 letters I 
im giving him to Clemenceau and others he 
may wish t He js an excellent fellow, 
ind I'd like to help him.” 

He made a good Police ( ommussioner, 
l obse rved 
The best New York ever | ad, * Came the 
*L used to think that honor 
belonged to me, but it no longer does 
Woods has been a better man than I was. If 
that letter were not sealed, youdt nd I say 
so in one of the enclosures. You like Woods? 

“Yes, he’s a friend of mine he tried to 
help me get into the army.’ 

Didn't you like his police work 

Yes, sir, though until you had spoken I 
would not have ranked him quite so high 
I always felt that 
filled by you.” 

“I did myself, but to be entirely honest 
inother has done everything I did as well as 
I ever did it, and he’s done other things 
much better. In some respects his work was 
s, I think, was more than offset 
ged conditions, the growth of the 


you in on a Sate secret 


issignment This contains som 


> meet 


prompt answer 


mehe Was permanently 


+} 


easier, but 
by the char 
city and a large increase in the potentially 
criminal classes 
“Woods is the sort of man I hav 
aid should be in that office he’s a non- 
partisan, no politician had any strings on him 
lo get the best results the head of the New 
York Pe hie Dx partie nt should be as nearly 
permanent as any public officer ever is, and 
he should be of the same non-partisan type 
that Woods has been while in office The 
theory that 
get. the best results from a permanent polic 
force is unsound. It is this condition that 
was the life of what has been called ‘the sys 
tem We've all heard that the system is 
dead I don’t believe it. I don't think 
Woods believ Ss that It has not been active 
been visible to the naked eye under Woods, 
but I think you'll find it has only been asleep 
“Woods was a spk ndid executive In all 
his work that I am familiar with he mack 
one error that I consider serious. That was 
with Enright — now in his place. I told 
him, and I maintain now, 
ous error of judgment on his part, as it was 
give Enright the 
captaincy his place on the Civil Service list 
entitled him to As I told Woods, the just 
thing to do was to give him his promotion 
und see what he did with it. I did not think 
his activity in department-politics so long 
as there was nothing against him should be 
place in the 
department that it was admitted he was 
competent to fill 
“The police of New York, man for man, 
have always been a splendid lot They've 
just as honest as the administration 
ind the head of the de partment wished them 
to be here was more truth than poetry in 


e alw vs 


1 temporary Commussioner can 


that it was a seri 


on the part of others, not to 


illowed to keep from him the 


been 


what a captain or inspector I think it was 
Herlihy is said to have told Bingham: 
Put all your cards on the table I'm a cop 


and I'll do what I'm told to do, only let me 
you mean what you say when 
Oo ‘ it It was something like that 
Mhat is the real spirit of the police they'll 
be just as honest as the head of the depart- 
ment wishes them to be. If he’s honest and 
not influenced by dishonest politicians they 
will run straight. If dishonesty is favored 
or expec ted, the wealzer ones most exposed 
to temptation, will be dishonest 
“Woods, of course, Was honest und he was 
not tempted by politicians and others. Tem- 
peramentally he was admirably fitted for 
the place. Mitchel left him a free hand 
Hence his success 
“When he comes out of the army I expect 
he will go inte some sort of business. His 


know whe the r 


ll Say 
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me T. R. Talks 
About Men 


by 
John J. Leary, Jr. 


great executive ability will be in demand. I 
do not suppose he will ever return to the 
police department. He would hardly care to, 
He never should have been allowed to leave 
it. Some day you may be called upon for 
your opinion of police commissioners. If you 
are, put Arthur Woods first; it you wish, and 
feel that way, 

“ And if any one asks your authority, say I 
told vou so.” 


put me second 


Lodge's Other Side 
“YOU do not mean that? Why that is 
even better than I thought. You 
know the papers said the pacifist struck 
the first blow.” 

I had returned to Oyster Bay from Wash- 
ington by way of Boston, and had the “in- 
side” story of Senator Henry Cabot Lodge’s 
fist fight with a pacifist, and the effect it had 
had on the Senator's constituents. 

“The folks down Massachusetts way are 
amazed and pleased,” I told the Colonel. 


“If Lodge were a candidate for anything ~ 


to-morrow, he'd even carry South Boston — 
and that, normally, is 6 to 1 Democratie” 

“That's splendid. Do I understand you 
right Lodge hit this fellow immediately 
after he called him a coward, is that right?” 

“Yes, sir, as I get it, and I'm sure of my 
facts, he got in the first wallop. That is why 
he refused to prosecute the man. 

“The funniest thing is Lodge’s home 
paper, the Lynn Item, which has always been 
1 sort of organ of his, treating him with re- 
spect almost to the point of awe. Since the 
row it has been picturing him in ring togs as 
‘the Nahant Kid,’ with huskies removing his 
victim by head and heels. Everybody is 
tickled silly with the idea of the senator de- 
veloping a wallop in his old age.” 

“I must say that I share their sentiments 
though I am not exactly surprised at his 
resenting an insult,”’ said the Colonel. “* And 
I'm sure his people wouldn't be if they knew 
Lodge as well as they think they do. If they 
did, to use your irreverent phrase, they'd 
know him to be ‘a regular fellow’ in pretty 
much everything. 

“Lodge, you know, has always rather cul- 
tivated that ‘scholar in polities’ tradition. 
He’s been the scholar and he’s been in poli- 
tics, but he’s a mighty practical man at 
that Of course I know they have never 
seen Lodge when he did not look the scholar 
part. If there was any fault in his make-up, 
he was too well groomed. He has, however, 
been, to use once more your irreverent de- 
scription, a ‘regular fellow’ and he has 
taken good care ot his physical self. He does 
not look the athlete, but he’s more powerful 
physically than he looks 

“The ‘scholar’ tradition about Lodge has 
always amused me. He's no bookworm. 
He is the student, yes, but he’s also the 
senator from Massachusetts, — do not forget 
that. I do not suppose your friends at home 
ever think of Lodge running about on er- 
rands for his constituents as other senators 
ind representatives have to. Well, he does 
as much of that as any manI know. When I 
was president he'd come to me on all sorts of 
errands for Democrats and Republicans alike. 

“Lodge and I were friends long before he 
went to the senate or I to the White House. 
He was helpful to me before I was president, 
but more so after I became president. I 
could depend on him to think clearly and to 
give me of his best. He was absolutely un- 
selfish about it, too Some persons were 
foolish enough to think we would break 


because he supported Taft in 1912. There 
never was the remotest chance for that. I 
knew where Lodge stood and respected his 
position; he knew my situation and_re- 
spected it. Have you heard what Lodge 
thinks of the response at home?” 

“Yes,” said I. “He has a room full of 
letters and telegrams commending him. 
Publicly he deprecates the affair; privately 
I think he is pleased. However, here’s what 
he told one Boston man: 

“*Tt’s a remarkable commentary on Amer- 
ican public opinion that after a lifetime 
spent in public service and about the time I 
am ready to pass on, satisfied that I have 
done some things my children won't be 
ashamed of, the public suddenly discovers I 
am a great man when I commit a breach of 
the peace.’ ”” 

“The dear old Brahmin,” explained the 
Colonel, “that’s just like him. The scholar 
in politics simply couldn’t bring himself to 
say that he had indulged in a fist-fight.” 


Why Alger Escaped 

TUDENTS of Spanish War history may 

recall that however Colonel Roosevelt 
may have criticized war department officials 
at that time, General Russell A. Alger, then 
Secretary of War, was one of those who es- 
caped. F-=r this there was a reason— the T. 
R. policy of a lifetime of sticking to a friend 
wherever it was humanly possible to do so. 

“Some persons may have wondered,” he 
remarked one day, “why it was I never criti- 
cized General Alger. The explanation is 
simple: Whenever I found myself up against 
some foolish bureau chief whose love for red 
tape would block me in fitting out my regi- 
ment, I'd go to Alger and he'd give me what 
I wanted. Thus, I wanted modern rifles using 
smokeless powder. The then chief of ord- 
nance advised that I take the old-fashioned 
Springfield using black powder. He said the 
smoke would hide us from the enemy. 

“TI could not convince him this was bad 
judgment so I went to Alger. He fixed us up 
immediately. That is why you never heard 
of my saying anything against the old Gen- 
eral. Anyway others said enough.” 


The Colonel and John L. 
ie seems fitting that Roosevelt and John 
L. Sullivan should have been friends. 

“Old John L. has been a greater power for 
good in this country than many a highly 
respectable person who would scorn to meet 
him on terms of equality,” said the Colonel. 
“He has been my friend many years, and I 
am proud to be his.” 

The old champion, who in his later years 
knew the pinch of need, had come to New 
York to see the Colonel and had had an hour 
of his time while persons of real political and 
social importance waited in an anteroom. 
His object in coming was to offer his aid in 
“getting over” the ¢ olonel’s division. When 
he left it was to return to Boston to hold a 
mass meeting in Faneuil Hall to protest 
against delay in the granting of permission 
to begin recruiting. 

“T can’t do much,” he said, “but I guess 
we can rock old Faneuil Hall just to show 
that Boston's heart is still in the right place.” 

“It was mighty decent of old John L. to 
come over to see me,” said the Colonel after 
the meeting. “He wants to help. I more 
than half suspect he needs help himself, but 
I would not for the life of me insult him by 
even a hint of an offer. Old John has many 
excellent qualities including a high degree of 


Intimate Conversations Repeated 


self-respect. He also has a large measure of 
native ability. I know that his former pro- 
fession is not a very exalted one, but he was a 
fair fighter, he never threw a fight and, in his 
way, he did his best to uphold American sy- 
premacy. Do you remember his little speech 
when Corbett defeated him — gratification 
that it was an American who whipped him? 

“John’s best fight, however, was made 
after he lost to Corbett. I mean his whip- 
ping John Barleycorn. That was a real vie- 
tory and I am proud of him for having made 
it. Since then I believe he has been the most 
effective temperance lecturer I have known, 
He was effective because he could appeal to 
classes of men and boys, others, however 
gifted, could never hope to reach. His hold 
on the public has been longer maintained than 
any other champion I ever heard of. I like 
John for his contribution to good citizenship 

“He used to call at the White House oc- 
casionally just as he sometimes calls at Saga- 
more Hill. Once he called at the White 
House on a personal matter — he told my 
secretary it was personal and I saw him at 
once. After we had shaken hands, he laid a 
heavy black cigar on the desk. 

“*Have a cigar, Mr. President,” he said. 

“TL told him I did not smoke 

“‘*Have another — give ‘em to a friend, 
he replied, laying another on the desk. 

“The social amenities having been at- 
tended to, I asked what I could do for him. 

“*T come to see you about a nephew,’ said 
he, ‘my favorite nephew. He is in the navy 
and in trouble.’ 

“John explained that he had enlisted in 
the Marines, got into trouble of some sort 
and deserted for which he was sentenced to a 
dishonorable discharge. 

“*Now, Colonel,” said he, ‘that’s some- 
thing we can’t have. We don’t want any- 
thing like that in our family. He’s a good 
boy, Colonel, just a trifle wild. I wish you 
could have him in hand a little while. You'd 
fix him. 

**It’s a tough case, too, Colonel,’ he went 
on. ‘Here’s this boy, my favorite nephew, 
I’ve done everything for him, but he doesn’t 
do anything for himself. He even went and 
took up music.’ 

“John did not explain whether he had 
taken up violin or barrel organ, but he left 
no doubt that he felt this was beneath the 
Sullivan dignity.” 

“What became of the boy, Colonel,” I 
asked. 

“The boy was all right. I was glad to do 
what I could for John. Since then he’s told 
me the boy has done well. I failed to ask, 
however, if he persisted in music.” 

On another occasion I called at the Har- 
vard Club by appointment to get the news 
of the day as regarded the “division.” 

“TI have had but two visitors to-day,”’ he 
said, “Archbishop John Ireland and John L. 
Sullivan, both, as you know, old friends. 

“It might interest you to know that old 
John and the Archbishop are rather good 
friends. Their common interest is temper- 
ance, and they had a real good chat. John 
thinks the Archbishop is all right, and the 
Archbishop respects John’s good qualities. 
Under other conditions, the Archbishop 
thinks John might have made a splendid 
churchman. I don’t. John was intended 
for a prize-fighter, and it would have been 
too bad to spoil the best fighter of them all 
and make, perhaps, a second-rate clergyman, 
with, as it has developed, less real power for 
good than old John has exercised. I told 
His Grace this, but, of course, he could not 
be expected to concede as much as that. He 
does, however, think well of John. 

“The secret of John’s holding his own with 
the public was his rugged honesty and the 
fact that he was a champion who was always 
willing to fight. 

“ After all, there is a lot of the primal man 
in most of us,” 
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Safety Razor 


‘“The Little Barber 


in a Box’’ 


It's the foe of toughest beards and 
the friend of tenderest faces! It's 
the great big dollar's: worth that 
gives millions of men the quickest, 
cleanest, coolest shaves of their 
lives. It’s the EVER-READY—the 
result of twenty years effort to give 
to the world the Perfect Shave’ 





Get an Ever-Ready Shaving Brush 
Wa tdeMeys idl osele) elem pmartacmarielelos 
and know brush satisfaction. 


30c to $7.50 
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Radio Blades . 





TRADE MARK FACE 


Hardest, toughest steel—finest,most 
delicate grinding—stringent tests 
and inspections —all insure the uni- 
formity and lasting keenness of 
Ever-Ready Radio Blades. 


Each blade is a joy shaver. Keen 
omeCoicmeltiaae-teemyy-tielel-a el Be a 
fect sealed package for the oppor- 
tunity to get next to your beard. 


Sold everywhere—6 for 40c 


American Safety Razor Corporation 
= Teele) ah asa) Gm f 


Factories New York Torontc Londor Paris 
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EGULAR fellows ride 
Columbias. You see em 
everywhere —where the wide- 


open world is before them, where 
there’s lots of green and trees— 
where the fish bite and the roads 
way ahead are inewting and the 
breeze and sun put on a healthy 


; 
fan. 


Riding a 


Columbia—that’s the bi- 
cycle your 


j da'dy 


about, boy!—puts you in touch 


knows all 


with those outdoor 
hanker for, those fun-journeys 


that make you husky and fit for 


places you 


anything, any time. 


Your dealer will be mighty happy 


to tell you all about the 1920 
Columbias — their strong build 
yet lightness of weight, their fine 
construction, and the unusual 


equipment, finish, and riding ease 
they give. 


See your dealer today— pick out 


the model you want, and get 


out in the open for the best 
sport and the most fun you ever 


had 
Write for 1920 Colum. 
bia Catalog—models for 


everybody at most 
reasonable prices. 


Westfield Manufacturing 


Company 


35 Lozier Avenue Westfield, Mass. 


Ride a Bicycte 
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An Artist 
at the Whe 


AST week we sold a car to an 
artist. He wore a small cap 
on the front half of his head. 
He was a disciple of Truth, 

even when speaking of himself and 
his relation to Art. 

As an instructor, I had to teach the artist 
to operate the car. He was quite naive, 
and began telling me of himself soon after 
our introduction. 

““My father requested me to get out and 
hustle for myself. He could not fathom my 
love for Art, and thought that hunger would 
bring me to a materialistic basis Do you 
observe that my nose is quite red?” 

I hesitated. “Speak the truth,” he ad- 
monished. 

“Well, it does sort of resemble a tail- 
light,” I admitted. 

“It is my badge of courage.” He spoke 
proudly. “TI lived on canned corn for almost 
a year, and my nose daily became more 
red Father waited for me to succumb 
to materialism, but I stuck to canned corn 
and Art.” 

“And then you sold a picture, and 

He smiled sadly. “Ah, no This is the 
age of commercialism. My uncle disliked 
father, sc when uncle died he left me his 
money. I am buying a car so that I may 
roam between mountains and sea, painting 
master landscapes of California.” 

I smiled in sympathy. We were seated in 
the car, so I began the lesson at once. 

‘Have vou ever dnmven a car?” I asked. 

‘Not an automobile,” he replied 

“Then watch everything I do If you 
don’t understand my explanations, ask 
questions. The first thing I do is to put 
the key into the switch.” 

“Ts that necessary?’ 

“Very. Now, I make sure that the spark 
is in its proper position. This is done by 
pulling down this lever.” 

He nodded profoundly. 

“Then I adjust the throttle lever so that 
the motor will have plenty of gasoline. 
Now, I step on the starter.” 

I'he motor started promptly. He smiled, 
and was plainly delighted. “Well! I never 
dreamed it was that simple! When shall 
we begin to move?” 

“To make it move we must put it in gear. 
First, I throw out, or disengage, the clutch. 
I step on the left pedal, thus throwing 
out the clutch. I move the gear shift lever 
into low gear position. At the same time I 
allow the clutch pedal to rise slowly, I step 
on the accelerator, or foot throttle” 

“But I thought the throttle was on the 
steering-wheel.”” 

“Either one will do. 
is more convenient.” 

“If you use both of them, I suppose you 
can go twice as fast?” 

“Oh, no! Now the car starts. We pick 
up. I again step on the clutch, and shift 
into second. We gain speed.” 

“Do you have to continue stepping on 
the clutch in order to go faster?” 

“Only one more shift is necessary. 
time we go into high, or third gear” 

The motor whirred 


2 





The foot throttle 


This 


by Lane Doyle 


not going to plunge recklessly into this driv- 
ing business. After a moment of deliberation 
his countenance suddenly glowed with in- 
spiration. He stepped on the accelerator, and 
leaned forward to listen intently. 

He was puzzled. “It’s a very quiet engine, 
isn’t it? I can not seem to hear it.” 

“You are stepping on the throttle,” I 
told him gently. 

He blushed. “Why, how absurd of me! 
I knew something was wrong.” 

He found the starter button and let his 
long foot drop upon it. The starter hummed 
without response from the motor. Again he 
thought deeply. He inspected the speedo- 
meter dial carefully, but could discover no 
irregularity. He put more weight on the 
starter, and I sympathized with the battery. 

“Turn on your ignition,” I suggested. 

He promptly reached forward and turned 
on the lights. Once more his foot dropped 
upon the starter, but with no success The 
painter of landscapes listened. 

“You'll exhaust the battery. You didn’t 
turn on the ignition. You turned on the 
lights. The switches are marked.” 


IS hand trembled as he turned the igni- 

tion switch to “on” This time the 
starter got results, but he held his foot firmly 
on the button. 

“Take your foot off!” I exclaimed rather 
abruptly. 

He jerked his foot away. 

My smile was by this time merely a pro- 
fessional mask. “Now step on your clutch 
and move the lever into low gear. Let the 
clutch in very slowly ” 

He nonchalantly stepped on the service- 
brake pedal, and pulled the emergency brake 
lever as far back as it would go! He grasped 
the steering-wheel with rigid determination, 
while his breath came in painful gasps. 
He allowed the foot brake pedal to rise 
slowly. It resumed its usual position, and 
he waited for the car to start. The motor 
idled quietly. Serene quietude reigned 
o’er the fields, but all was tumult in that 
artistic heart My own pulse was running 
like an electric fan. 

Suddenly the artist glared at me. “Have I 
been cheated? Why will this automobile not 
run?” 

“Tt isn’t in gear. If any car could run in 
neutral, this one could. But cars can’t.” 

He pointed toward ihe hand brake, set 
in its last notch. “Is not that low gear?” 

“No, that’s the hand brake You stepped 
on one brake and set the other. Now, if 
you'll step on the clutch, and use the gear 
shift lever, we will undoubtedly move.” 

“T fear that Iam quite slow in acquiring 
the technique of driving.” 

He disengaged the clutch properly, while 
T released the hand brake. He shoved the 
gear lever into reverse, and permitted the 


clutch to take hold. I lookea quickiy 
around, and saw that the fields were 
almost as smooth as the road. Going 
backward would cause no trouble. 
His cap fell over his eyes as we 
started in reverse, for his foot was 
heavy. I removed the blindfold, and beheld 
a face from which all hope had fled. He feared 
to turn his eyes toward me, and I was cruelly 
silent. He probably decided that I was para- 
lyzed by fear. His elbow accidentally touched 
the horn-button, and the sudden screech 
of warning so startled him that he let go 
oi everything. We stopped. 

He slumped down by the wheel, while 
his nose, his badge of courage, faded to a 
delicate shade of pink. In a moment he 
revived, and seemed to understand that he 
had not passed over the great divide. He 
even attempted humor. 

“Landscapes are beautiful, but I have no 
wish to become an inanimate part of one.” 

I smiled, which was very reasonable of 
me. 

“Does the automobile act that way very 
often?” he asked. 

“Only when you put it in reverse,” | 
told him 

He pulled himself together by a strong 
effort of the will which had enabled him to 
stick to Art and canned corn for a year. 
“The automobile is not injured, is it?” 

“Not at all The worst is over. There 
are only a few more mistakes possible, un- 
less you invent some new ones.” 

Reassured by my kind words, he set about 
getting the car in motion. After a few mo- 
ments of careful experimentation he was 
successful. She moved, and the artist wore 
an expression such as must have transfigured 
the face of Robert Fulton when his steam- 
boat began its historic journey. 

For several hours we went here and there, 
now upon the road, and then into a field 
or truck garden. Once we speeded, the 
speedometer showing seventeen miles an 
hour. This pace was more than the painter 
could stand, so I took the wheel, and we 
went into town again. In front of his bun- 
galow ‘*e stopped, and I waited rather 
uncertainly 

“You need have no fear,” he assured me, 
“T am confident now. It was a terrible 
experience at first, but that is a part of the 
past” 

“Whenever in doubt, use the brakes. 
Keep out of downtown traffic for several 
years. Drive siowly. Always say ‘sir 
to a policeman. Call me up if you need help. 
And most important of all, nerer trust 
drivers of other cars!’ They never obey laws 
intentionally. If you have the right of way, 
don’t take it.” 

I gave bim this advice from the bottom 
of my heart, and he listened in awe. He 
assimilated it, and I left him. 

[t was last Saturday that I taught the 
artist to drive. I was reading the Sunday 
paper when 1 beheld a picture which knocked 
me off my chair. There he was, my friend 
the artist, with his little cap removed and 
his hair waving in the wind! Standing 
with an arm affec- 
tionately curled 





nicely, and we sped 





toward the edge of 
the city. The artist 
sighed happily. “It’s 
a great automobile, 
and it seems very 
simple torun. When 
may I take the 


Free 


“You may have it 
now. [ll stop the car, 
and let you perform 
the entire operation 


of starting.” Name 
We exchanged 
seats. He got one Address 


narrow knee on each 
side of the steering 
column, and paused 
to thnk. It was 





Gentlemen:- 


Please send me, without cost, a copy of your booklet by Waldemar 
Kaempffert, *“The Motor Truck in Business.” 


Motor Truck Information 


Automobile Editor, MeClure’s Magazine 
25 Wert 44th Street, New York City 


. 


( ) Check here if you desire to have sent to you manufacturers’ literature 
describing the various makes of trucks. 


around the radiator 
cap, and this legend 
below his feet: 

“Eric Robinson, 
distinguisned land- 
scape artist, who 
enthusiastically de- 
clares that the Sach- 
em Sis is the best car 
it has been his pleas- 
ure toown. Mr. Rob- 
inson is one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest land- 
scape painters, and 
will start to-morrow 
on a working tour 
through Southern 
California.” 

A press-agent 
knows no laws, 








evident that he was 
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General Motors Trucks 


r building GMC trucks, the funda- 

mental idea has been to so construct 
them that they will do their tasks with- 
out faltering. GMC trucks not only 
possess maximum pulling power, but 
they also have the strength and stability 
to bear, successfully, loads up to the 
limit of their pulling capacity. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC, MICH. 
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How You Can Have a 
Winning Personality 


Secret of Woman’s Success 


0 many women, 

and girls reaching 

the threshold of 
Womanhood, imagine 
that charm is a rare gift 
accorded by the fairies 
at birth. li; the gay 
sprites have put their 
nark of favor upon you, 
you are 
tunate, but if they passed 





singularly for- 





ou by you are just plain 

unlucky, and there is 

othing you can do about 

it. This is wrong, so 

Vrong. The secret ol | 

charm, olf a winning per 

sonality, of a presence which draws others to you as the magnet draws the needle, 


can be gained by any 


Why I Know 


I make this statement confidently, 





for [ know reof peak. During my years, 
both here in America and abroad, I had 
! indle t t udy intimately women 
in all walk f lif vomen of hig hs and low degree 
rrand la wrap! i s furs, motor 
1 the Bois du Boulogne ul 1 the chic little 
r from th »on the Rue de la 
Paix. So many wonde Ful things have come 
out of France at it rprising that 
h ‘ n ha abil t nwra und those 
“ em witt ecolo ! ow which is one 
wf tl mu ‘ f it French woman's 
irresistible attraction 
The Magic Wand 

If you had the ability to remake your- 

if if ' nd 1 bei 
it you e alwa lreamed, would you do 
I ar iw 1. Now, I have this wand 
this mage tich ‘ h ha ften tra formed 
hy , ,utiful swa I 
uy it } d her t ir deares 
i i ' fl hal ’ 
ands 1 ow a i winning 
rsona If 1 onl put the proper rules 

I ! pre ry " 


You no longer need to envy other women 
You have ‘ admiration 
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How te Hold the Interest of Men 

For all they 
are so confi- 
dent and mas- 


rful, men are 
lv boys grown 

all Th are not 
hard to pleas 
f mu know 
‘ Often y i 
l hea son 

' 1 What 





Juliette Fara 


~ how to f nto a man's J 





The French Woman’s Allure 


This ability is native born with most 


French girls and is another of their secrets 

of attraction. What the y have done and do 

possible for yu. also It does not require any 
great skill or expens it takes only two things 

1 desire t axccomplish plus nderstanding 

lhe desire to accomplish must come from you 

rt underst ling | can give 1, if you will 

How to Win 

¥ ou should adopt some of these secrets 

omen Phe; re easily ac- 

ired Remember, I refer to winsome way 

hich the me modest and respectable pe ' 

ay Use (nd I am sure this includes you, dear 
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woman who truly wishes it. 


You Can Be Attractive 


It is mot necessary to be a great beauty or 
} 1) nind - 
















[ ess a brilliant 1 or to wear stu the 
to have this power of fascination. Ho times 

your own experience have you wat tched a really 
he mely woman, surrounded by men, the very center 
f attention? How many times have you seen a self- 






» girl, one who has perhaps only just managed 

ish grammar school, the most feted and courted 

our acquaintance? Can't you recall the first 
nily 






uw it Deane, who, apparently without 

came engaged to the most eligible young man 

wn You looked at her and remarked cut- 

tingly “Why, she meen. even clothes. She's 

nly a plain little thing! How did she get hi 

Oh, yes! Er was & - 4. —~ thing she wore 

a skirt that w shir but me “ul that something 

whict s greater than beaut v brains or clothes 
She had tt hart f ar rttract! € personalit 


Cultivate Winsomeness 
Se often I have seen possibilities 


i 


sit felt like going up to some woman ! 
Z I know a secret which will con pletel change 

r whole life! W | you let me tell it to But 
I jldan't er wel 0 rost st newer. « auld I? 

But, oh! 7. do so want to share my knowleds e 
with the hoe eager-eyed e@ amd women in this 
Amer char 2 ‘ re A72 ou profit by 1 

per ‘ I } w it will benefit 1 and make y 

and more alive, as well ae markedly successful 


‘The Value of Personality 
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Overcome Your Imperfections 
if you are shy and, boetetut I ca how ) 


If you are aggressive and brusque I « Ww 
e down so that you wi e attract 

e heretofore u have repelled If you are vain 
sterous r one of those who, without e prrns it 
lemand tt 1 be the center of attention, I un give 
friend helping hand, so that vou w it be sought 
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explanation. Think what this means, my 
boy. Think how you will feel every time your 
wife says she is going out to do a little shop- 
ping! Think of yourself, left alone at home, 
watching the clock, saying to yourself, ‘Now 
she is lifting a pair of silk stockings! — ‘Now 
she is hiding gloves in her umbrella!’ — ‘Just 
about this moment she i is ge tting away with 
a pearl necklace! . . 

“Would she do that?” 

“She would! She could not help herself. 
Or, rather, she could not retrain from help- 
ing herself. How about it, my boy?” 

“It only draws us closer together,” he said. 

I was touched, I own. My scheme had 
failed, but it had proved Mortimer Sturgis 
to be of pure gold. 

“By the way,” he said meditatively, 
“TI wonder if the dear girl ever goes to any 
of those sales —those auction-sales, you 
know, where you're allowed to inspect the 
things the day before? They often have 
some pretty decent vases .. .” 

He broke off and fell into a reverie. 

From this point onward, Mortimer Sturgis 
proved the truth of what I said to you about 
the perils of taking up golf at an advanced 
age. A litetime of observing my fellow-crea- 
tures has convinced me that Nature intended 
us all to be golfers. In every human being 
the germ of golf is implanted at birth, and 
suppression causes it to grow and grow till — 
it may be at forty, fifty, sixty,— it suddenly 
bursts its bonds and sweeps over the victim 
like a tidal wave. The wise man, who begins 
to play in childhood, is enabled to let the 
poison exude gradually from his system, 
with no harmful results. But a man like 
Mortimer Sturgis, with thirty-eight golfless 
years behind him, is swept off his feet. He 
loses all sense of proportion. 

Mortimer Sturgis gave himself up without 
a struggle to an orgy of golf such as I have 
never witnessed in any man. Within two 
days of that first lesson he had accumulated 
a collection of clubs large enough to have 
enabled him to open a shop: and he went 
on buying them at the rate of two and three 
a day. On Sundays, when it was impossible 
to buy clubs, he was like a lost spirit. True, 
he would do his regular four reunds on the 
day of rest, but he never felt happy. The 
thought, as he sliced into the rougn, that 
the patent wooden-faced cleek which he in- 
tended to purchase next morning might 
have made all the difference, completely 
spoiled his enjoyment. 

I remember him calling me up on the 
telephone at three o'clock one morning to 
tell me that he had solved the problem of 
putting. He intended, in future, he said, to 
use a croquet mallet, and he wondered that 
no one had ever thought of it before. The 
sound of his broken groan when I informed 
him that croquet mallets were against the 
rules haunted me tor days. 

His golf library kept pace with his col- 
lection of cubs. He bought all the standard 
works, subscribed to all the golfing papers, 
and, when he came across a paragraph in 
a magazine to the effect that Mr. Hutchings, 
an ex-amateur champion of Great Britain, 
did not begin to play till he was past forty, 
he had it engraved on vellum and framed 
and hung up behind his shaving-mirror. 


ND Betty, meanwhile? She, poor c! 

stared down the years into a blea!: future, 
in which she saw herself parted forever from 
the man she loved and the golf-widow of 
another for whom — even when he won a 
medal for lowest net at a weekly handicap 
with a score of a hundred-and-twenty-three 
minus forty-six —she could feel nothing 
warmer than respect. Those were dreary 
days for Betty. We three — she and I and 
Eddie Denton — often talked over Morti- 
mer’s strange obsession. Denton said that, 
except that Mortimer had not come out in 
pink spots, his symptoms were almost iden- 
tical with those ot the dreaded mongo-mongo, 
the scourge of the West African hinterland. 
Poor Denton! ‘He had already booked his 
passage for Africa, and spent hours looking 
in the atlas for good deserts. 

In every fever of human affairs there 
comes at last the crisis. We may emerge 
from it healed or we may plunge into still 
deeper depths of soul-sickness: but alway s the 
crisis comes. I was privileged to be present 
when it came in the affairs of Mortimer 
Sturgis and Betty Weston. 


I had gone into the club-house one after 
noon at an hour when it is usually empty, 
and the first thing I saw, as I entered the 
main room, which looks out on the ninth 
green, was Mortimer. He was groveling on th, 
floor, and I confess that, when 1 caught sight 
of him, my heart stood still. I feared that his 
reason, sapped by dissipation, had given Way. 
I knew that for wecks, day in and day out. 
the niblick had hardly ever been out of his 
hand, and no constitution can stand that. 

He ay up as he heard my footsteps. 

“Hullo,” he said. “Can you see a ball 
anywhere?” 

“A ball?” I backed away, reaching for 
the door-handle. “My dear boy,” I said 
soothingly, “you have made a _ mistake. 
Quite a natural mistake. One anybody 
would have made. But, as a matter of fact. 
this is the club-house. The links are outside 
there. Why not come away with me quite 
quietly and let us see if we can’t find some 
balls on the links? If you will wait a mo- 
ment, I will cali up Doctor Smithson. He 
was telling me this morning that he wanted 
a good spell of ball-hunting to put him in 
shape. You don’t mind if he joins us?” 


T was a Sure-Shot Fifty with my initials 

on it,”” Mortimer went on, not heeding 
me. “I got onthe ninth green in eleven with 
a nice mashie-niblick, but my approach putt 
was a little too strong. It came in through 
that window.” 

I perceived for the first time that one of 
the windows facing the course Was broken, 
and my rlief was great. I went down om 
my knees, and helped him in his search. 
We ran the ball to earth inside the piano. 

“What's the local rule?” inquired Mor- 
timer. ‘Must I play it where it lies, or may 
I tee up and lose a stroke? If I have to play 
it where it lies, I suppose a niblick would 
be the club?” 

It was at this moment that Betty came in 
One glance at her pale, set face told me there 
was to be a scene, and I would have retired, 
but that she was between me and the door 

“Hullo, dear,” said Mortimer, greeting 
her with a friendly waggle of his niblick 
“I'm bunkered in the piano. My approach- 
putt was a little strong, and I over-ran the 
green.” 

“Mortimer,” said the girl tensely, “I 
want to ask you one question.” 

“Yes, dear? I wish, darling, you could 
have seen my drive just now. It was a pip!” 

“Are we engaged,” she said, looking at 
him steadily, “or are we not?” 

“Engaged? Oh, to be married? Why, 
of course I tried the open stance for a 
change, and = 

‘This morning you promised to take me 
for a ride. You never appeared. Where 
were you?” 

‘Just playing golf.” 

“Golf! I'm sick of the very name!” 

A spasm shook Mortimer. 

“You mustn't let people hear you saying 
things like that!” he said. “I somehow 
felt, the moment I began my up-swing, 
that everything was going to be all right 
FP w 

“T'll give you one more chance. Will 
you take me for a drive in your car this 
evening?” 

“I can’t.” 

“Why not? What are you doing?” 

“Just playing golf!” 

“I'm tired of being neglected like this!” 
cried Betty, stamping her foot. Poor girl. 
I saw her point of view. It was bad enough 
for her, being engaged to the wrong man, 
without having him treat her as a mere ac- 
quaintance. Her conscience, fighting with 
her love for Eddie Denton, had kept her 
true to Mortimer, and Mortimer accepted 
the sacrifice with an absent-minded careless- 
ness which would have been galling to any 
girl. “*We might just as well not be engaged 
at all. You never take me anywhere.” 

“T asked you to come with me to watch 
the Open Championship.” 

“Why don’t you ever take me to dances?” 

“T can’t dance.” 

“You could learn.” 

**But I'm not sure if dancing is good for a 
fellow’s game. You never hear of any first-« lin iss 
pro. dancing. James Braid doesn’t dance 

“Well, my mind's made up. Mortimer 
you must choose between golf and me 

“But, darling, | went round in a hunde 
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and eighteen yesterday. You can’t expect 
a fellow to give up golf when he’s at the 
top of his game. 

“Very well. L =f 
Our engagement is at an end. o 

“Don’t throw me over, Betty, pleaded 
Mortimer, and there was that in his voice 
which cut me to the heart. “You'll make 
me so miserable. And, when I'm miserable, 
| always slice my approach-shots. 

Betty Weston drew herself up. 

“Here is your ring!” she said, and swept 

he room. 

= a moment after she had gone, Mor- 
timer remained very still, looking at the 
glistening circle in his hand. [I stole across 
the room and patted his shoulder. 

“Bear up, my boy, bear up!”’ I said. 

He looked at me piteously. 

“Stymied!” he muttered. 

“Be brave!” 

He went on, speaking as if to himself: 

“T had pictured—ah, how often I had 
pictured!—our little home! Hers and mine! 
She sewing in her armchair, I practising 
putts on the hearth-rug . . .””. He choked. 
“While in the corner, little Walter Hagen 
Sturgis played with little Chick Evans Stur- 
gis. And round the room. . . reading, 
husv with their childish tasks . . . little 
Francis Ouimet Sturgis, James Barnes Stur- 
gis, Jerome Travers Sturgis, Mike Brady 
Sturgis, John Hutchinson Sturgis, and little 
George McLean Sturgis ....” 


I have nothing more to say. 


“My boy! My boy!” I cried, 

““What’s the matter?” 

“Weren't you giving yourself rather a 
large family?” He shook his head moodily. 

“Was?” he said dully. “I don’t know. 
What's bogey?” There was a silence. 

“And yet...” he said at last in a low 
voice. He paused. An odd, bright look had 
come into his eyes. He seemed suddenly 
to be himself again, the old, happy Mortimer 
Sturgis I had known so well. “And yet,” 
he said, ““Who knows? Perhaps it is all for 
the best. They might all have turned out 
tennis-players!” He raised his niblick again, 
bis face aglow. ‘Playing thirteen!” he 
said. “I think the game here would be to 
chip out through the door and work round 
the club-house to the green, don’t you?” 


Little remains to be told. Betty and 
Eddie have been happily married for years. 
Mortimer’s handicap is now down to cigh- 
teen, and he is improving all the time. He 
was not present at the wedding, being un- 
avoidably detained by a medal tournament: 
but, if you turn up the files and look at the 
list. of presents, which were both numerous 
and costly, you will see — somewhere in 
the middle of the column, the words:— 


STURGIS, J. MORTIMER— 
Two dozen Sure-Shot Golf-balls and one 


patent Sturgis Aluminum  Self-adjusting 
Self-Compensating Putting-Cleek. 





What Junk Has Done 


them and became an automobile manufac- 
turer. 

That man is Charles Kriser, a Hungarian, 
who is as fine a credit to this country as any 
man who ever stepped off the Mayflower. 
From a dealer in scrap machinery he has 
become a dealer in whole plants. He keeps 
manufacturing establishments on the shelf, 
as it were. Do you want an ice-making 
plant? Kriser will probably be able to sell 
you a brewery that had to go out of business 
and that might well answer the purpose 
Or a paper mill? Or a typewriter plant? 
He will look over his stock and tell you, 
‘Yes, I think I have what you want.” 
What is more, he will run the plant for you 
place it on a sound footing, even finance it, 
if your credit is good. Banks engage him to 
appraise factories. He has but to walk 
through a machine-shop in order to tell 
within one thousand dollars what it is worth 
as so much scrap or as a going business, 
When the government offered for sale the 
seventy-five million dollar West Virginia 
nitrate plant which it had built to make 
explosives, Kriser was one of half a 
dozen dealers in scrap machinery who tried 
to buy it. The bidding was keen. Men 
who came to this country not more than a 
dozen years ago had no hesitation in com- 
peting with the Duponts, and they gave 
way only when the City of Charleston came 
forward with an offer of eight millions in 
municipal bonds. They would gladly buy 
the whole German navy as so much scrap if 
they were given the chance As it is, they 
have combed the battlefields of France and 
purchased all that is worth carting away 

These are the haleyon days of junk. 
War is the greatest of all scrap producers. 
Airplanes, typewriters, motors, trucks, lum- 
ber, tools, motorcycles, everything from 
screw-eyes to stove-bolts has been sold off 
by the army. Where were you and I when 
the army sold off ten million dollars’ worth 
of French Gnome airplane engines, weighing, 
all told, about two thousand tons, at prices 
that ranged from twenty-five to one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars a ton? In the division 
of military aeronautics the lists of scrapped 
material comprised no less than twelve hun- 
dred major items and included all told more 
than fifty thousand separate items. And 
who bought them? The swarthy sons of 
Italy, the downtrodden refugees of Russia. 

Sometimes the waste dealer's resourceful- 
ness leads him into strange by-paths. He 
sees possibilities in junk that are hidden to 
our guileless eyes. Fussy government. in- 
spectors rejected thousands of shrapnel and 
shell cases during the War. A scrap metal 
dealer bought them, but, instead of selling 
them as junk, converted them into cocktail 
shakers and beverage holders, in which form 
they were sold in Fifth Avenue shops at the 
price of ten dollars each. 


[Continued from page 29} 


Counterpanes must be so cut that the 
corners will fit around bedposts. One manu- 
facturer lost several hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year because he did not know what 
to do with the waste corners. But the rag- 
dealer who bought the clippings was not so 
witless. He sold them to baby-bib makers 
for one hundred times as much asa paper 
mill would have paid for them. 

“All wool and a yard wide’”— you have 
heard the phrase. But if that ready-made 
fifty-dollar overcoat of yours were “all wool” 
in the sense of being virgin wool, do you know 
what it would cost you? At least three 
hundred, possibly five hundred dollars. All 
the virgin wool in an “‘all wool” coat comprises 
about enough to make a pair of bathing 
trunks. The rest is shoddy —the shoddy 
that you have been foolishly and wickedly 
taught to despise 

This shoddy became a necessity about the 
year 1885. And it was the immigrant rag- 
picker who made a mighty industry of explor- 
ing ash-barrels for the cast-offs so far beyond 
repair that even an old-clothes man could 
not refurbish them and sell them over again 
to the less fastidious. If shoddy were only 
called “reclaimed wool,” much of the odium 
that clings to it would evaporate; for re- 
claimed wool it is and nothing else. 

Copper-wire scrap by the thousands of 
tons is annually gathered, the insulation 
burned off, and the whole remelted and cast 
again into ingots and bars from which new 
wire is drawn. Brass, bronze, coppered tin 
of unknown composition are gathered in 
endless variety,— bases of electric lamps, 
brass and copper turnings, and shavings of 
cartridge shells, broken and battered house- 
hold goods, old pipe, molding sand from brass 
foundries, concentrates of ashes from brass 
furnaces, copper paint sludge and flue dust. 
All is briquetted and melted up in the furnace. 
Thus, a single smelter near New York recovers 
as much as 10,000,000 pounds of copper a 
year from junk. 

What an eye for values these dealers have, 
and what a knowledge of industries!) Worn- 
out saws contain steel of the highest quality 
They are sold, melted up carefully into 
ingots and resold to manufacturers who need 
high-grade steel— among them makers of 
wringers. The waste broken glass of a 
show-case manufacturer is sold at an enor- 
mous profit to the company that needs just 
such small pieces to make the leaded glass 
of bookcases. Two triangular pieces are 
cut from steel to make automobile springs. 
What shall be done with the droppings? 
The junk-man sells them to a manufacturer 
of agricultural implements who fashions 
them into spring-tooth harrows. Damaged 
bolts are cut down and rethreaded, to be sold 
anew. Broken drills are cut off and repointed. 
Five broken monkey-wrenches are taken 
apart and reassembled to make three good 
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You will see 


whiter teeth in ten days 


All statements approved by high dental authorities 


Try for ten days this new method 
of teeth cleaning, then note the results. 


The whiter teeth you see then will 
mean cleaner teeth, and safer. They will 
show that the film-coat—the great tooth 
destroyer—is now efficiently combated. 


Film ruins teeth 


Dental science finds that film causes 
most tooth troubles. Film is that viscous 
coat you feel with your tongue. It clings 
to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 


The ordinary tooth paste does not dis- 
solve it, so much of it escapes the tooth 
brush. So for months between your 
dental cleanings it may do a ceaseless 
damage. 


It is that film-coat which discolors 
not the teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. 


It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They. 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea, 
So very few people escape these troubles, 
despite the daily brushing. 


A many-year study 


This film-coat has been a many-year 
study. And now dental science has found 
a way to combat it. Able authorities have 
proved the method by many careful tests. 
The results are so evident that leading 
dentists everywhere now urge this new 
way of teeth cleaning. 


Now the method is embodied in a denti 
frice called Pepsodent—made to meet all 
modern dental requirements. And we urge 
you to learn what it does. 


Millions made this test 


Millions have proved this method. 
Wherever you look you see the results in 
teeth you envy, probably. Now watch 


the result on your own teeth. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digest- 
ant of albumin. The film is albuminous 
The object of Pepsodent is to 
then to day by day combat 


matter. 
dissolve it, 
it. 

impossible. It 


Pepsin long seemed 


must be activated, and the usual agent 


teeth. But 
science has now found a harmless activat 
Active pepsin can be daily 


is an acid harmful to the 
ing method. 
applied. And this, with two other Pepso 
dent ingredients, has brought a new era in 
teeth cleaning. 


A 10-Day Tube is now sent 
See the effects, read 
the reasons for them, then judge this new 


free to 
everyone who asks. 
way for yourself Cut out the coupon so 
you won't forget. 


Papsadént 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


° Now advised by leading dentists. 
Druggists everywhere are supplied with large tubes. 


Results are visible 
and quick 


Send this coupon for a 10-day tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after us- 
ing. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how the teeth whiten as the 
film-coat disappears. It will be a 
revelation. 
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Ten-day tube free 


| THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 471, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 





Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


Name 


Address 
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SHOULD KNOW 


SENT PREPAID FOR ONLY 50c 
This book is writer 
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Anyone reading this book cannot help but 

benefited It is highly endorsed by 
eminent 1 ians. Send us your order 
at once Don t delay 
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wrenches Locomotive tire steel becomes 
the raw material out of which sledges, 
flatteners, pinchers, chisels, and other black- 
smith tools are made. Scrap pump pistons 
become anvils and cutting blocks. Broken 
pieces of asbestos boiler-lagging are pulverized 
and mixed with water to lag air-pumps, loco- 
motive cylinders, and fire-boxes. Seraps of 
leather are patientlygathered and sold to manu- 
facturers of printing inks, dark pigments and 
blacking, or, at the worst, to the glue-maker. 

“T can’t look at a tin can without thinking 
that it is so much money,” said one of the 
shrewdest bargainers to me. “ Do you know 
what becomes of tin cans? The tin is only 
a coating: but it’s worth recovering. Most 
of the glossy silks worn by women have 
heen weighted with tin that came from 
old tin Five thousand tons of tin 
are used every year for no other purpose 
As for the rest of the can, that is melted up 
into window-sash weights.” 

The worst factories have the biggest scrap- 
piles. “Show me the scrap-pile of a fac- 
tory,” he continued, “and Tl tell you wheth- 
well managed or not IT would 
rather see the serap-pile than the books, 1 
I were going to put money into it. A scrap- 
pile is to me what the tongue is to a doctor. 
One look is enough.” 

He proceeded to explain just what 
look” may mean in dollars and cents. 

“In most sugar refineries, and for that 
matter in most factories, scrap is turned over 
to the purchasing agent to be sold. One of 
these agents offered me a pump which was 
of no further use and was in the way. 

“*How much?" says he to me. 

“I looked the thing over. It weighs over 
a hundred tons. Serap-iron is worth about 
twenty-five dollars a ton The purchasing 
agent knows it, and I know it, too. So 1 
say, ‘T'll give you three thousand dollars.” 

“Til take it,” he says, and I see that he 
is tickled to death because I offer a price 
slightly over the market. [It is a high price 
for serap-iron. But then that agent doesn't 
know what one look tells me That pump 
contained three tons of composite metal 
worth four hundred dollars a ton. IT made 
about ten thousand dollars on that par- 
ticular deal, 

“There was a steel mill in the middle west 
that collected enormous quantities of cast 
iron chips and borings. They were worth 
about eight dollars a ton, and T bought them 
at that price. The factory had tried to use 
them, all the more so because pig-iron was 
worth forty-eight dollars a ton then. It was 
impossible to melt the chips and_ borings; 
they were so small that they simply burned 
up. Well, | bought them, not knowing just 
what to do with them. T pressed them into 
briquettes, and in that form I found that 
they could be melted up readily enough. 
That netted me 893.75 a day. Afterward, 
the mill found out what T was doing, kept 
its scraps, and briquetted them itself.” 

To such shrewd eyes, a glance is almost 
as good as a rough chemical analysis. The 
eye alone tells whether a bronze is a copper 
and tin or a copper and zine alloy. An 
artist’s appreciation for the gradation of 
bronzes to brasses is cultivated 

You notice at once that Americans are 
conspicuously absent in this business. 
The names are Russian, Polish or Italian. 
Is it the nature of the material dealt in? 
Hardly. In the middle of the last century 
the jyunk-dealer was a Yankee. He drove 
his horse from farmhouse to farmhouse and 
swapped pieces of new tinware for old bottles 
and scrap-metal. You may still see him in the 
south. The Italian and the Russian have 
taken his place in the north and have piled 
up riches. Why? 


cans. 


er it is 


“one 


“TT takes a born trader to succeed im this 
explained one of the kings of 
junk tome. “A man must be a persistent, 
nagging haggler, impervious to insults, 
if he deals in waste materials.” He was 
speaking of the push-cart typ® and the small 
dealer. The big companies conduct their 
affairs with the “take-it-or-leave-it”  at- 
titude of the mighty corporations that they 
are. I realized that what he said was true 
when I witnessed a transaction in waste- 
paper between Burgone and Revitzky 
small fry. Burgone was buying the paper 
from Revitzky. It was a good waste paper, 
according to Revitzky, and he wanted 
three and one-half cents a pound tor tt. 

“Tl give you three and one-eighth,” said 
Burgone. 

“You will rum me,” complained Revitzky. 

“Three and one-erghth,” repeated Burgone, 
lighting a cheap cigar, utterly indifferent 
to this notion of ruining another because 
of a matter of three-eighths of a cent. 


business, 


“1 can’t stay in business. Make it three 
and a quarter,’ pleaded Revitzky. 

“Three and one eighth,” commented 
Burgone, pursing his lips and blowing rings 
of smoke very skilfully. 

Revitzky threw up his eyes and be- 
seeched heaven, cajoled, and almost wept. 
Couldn't Burgone see that three and one- 
eighth was impossible? Couldn't he figure 
out for himself what it cost to collect’ and 
sort, and what had to be paid for labor? 

“Three and one erghth,” was the only 
price and the only response that could be 
extracted from Burgone. 

For fully fifteen minutes this drama of 
apparently heartless indifference and lach- 
rymose pleading was played. — Finally, 
Revitzky surrendered with theatrical sud- 
denness. 

“Allright. Three and one-eighth,” blithely 
said the man who but a minute previously 
saw only bankruptcy before him. And he 
parted from Burgone with many shakings 
ot the hand and smilec, the very impersona- 
thon of satisfaction 


HE Whole system takes one back to the 

East. This is the Oriental method of bar- 
gaining, still practised in Russia and southern 
Italy. No wonder an American would be 
at_a disadvantage if he were to start out in 
New York or Chicago with a junk-wagon 
and try to compete with these highly- 
trained hagglers. His nerves would give 
way in a week. Besides, it is not in him to 
talk with his hands and his feet, to beat his 
breast in feigned anguish, or to shed stage 
tears. 

Why do they become delvers in ash- 
barrels, these argonauts from Europe? 
Because it is the easiest thing to do when 
yow are thrown on your own resources in 
a rich country that flings values upon the 
dump with a prodigal gesture and because 
junk collection requires no capital. Trepto- 
witch's story is characteristic. It was told 
to me by a bank president. 

Treptowitch, which is not his right name, 
came into the bank one day to borrow two 
hundred thousand dollars. He was good 
for a million, dealer in cotton rags though 
he was. The papers were drawn up and 
presented to him for his signature. He 
proceeded to tuck them into his pocket. 

“Why don’t you sign them now?” 
president asked. 

“T think I'll take them with me.” 

“But why waste time? You can't get 
the money until you sign. Do it now.” 

“T can’t,” he reluctantly admitted. 

“Why?” 

“Well, my bookkeeper signs all my con- 
tracts and checks.” 

“Why don’t you sign them yourself?” 

“T don’t know how.” 

Here was a man whose income tax 
amounted to half a million dollars, and he 
couldn’t read or write! z 

“You've been in this country twenty 
years, Treptowitch. You have had every 
opportunity to learn how to write your own 
name.” 

Then Treptowitch told his story 

“Lissen,”” he began. He has the “lissen” 


and the “understan’ me” habit highly 
developed. “Lissen. When I landed here 
from Russia, I had nuthin’ and T knew 
nuthin’. I didn’t care what T did for a 
livin’. But, I did want to live A feller what 


slept in the same cellar mit me heard about 
a church what was lookin’ for a janitor. 
“Maybe,” he says, ‘you better go’round and 
see about it. As fer me, I don’t want it! 
he says. So I went round. I seemed to suit, 
at least, there was nuthin’ personal said 
about me, although IT wasn’t dressed exactly 


stylish. Twenty dollars a mont’, they says 
I was to get. I held the job for a mont’, 
understan’ me? They found out that I 


‘ouldn’t read or write. I don’t see now what 
readin’ and writin’ has to do mit’ cleanin’ 
out furnaces. Well, they fired me. They 
must have somebody what can read and 
write, understan’?” 

In sheer desperation Treptowitch became 
a rag-picker and junk-dealer. It was not 
long, however, before he rented a dark squalid 
hovel in which he piled and sorted his 
gatherings. 

“Tt was my first store,” he said. “You 
can still see it in Orchard Street, right in the 
Ghetto. After I made a little money I 
bought rags from others.” 

And so, little by little, he grew and grew, 
until at last he became the richest rag- 
dealer in the country. 

“Maybe,” he concluded his autobiography, 
“maybe if I knew how to read and write 
1 might still be a janitor in the church. 


Eh? 


McCLURE’S for JUNE 


To become a Treptowitch, a successfyl 
dealer in wastes, you must not only be . 
born bargainer but you must acquire an 
occult: sense of values. Because there are 
no trustworthy statistics, there is no peal 
market price for junk. “Hunches,” jp. 
tuitions, determine the prices that shall 
rule among those who buy from the junk. 
wagon driver Apparently an angel from 
heaven whispers in the ear of every dealer 
in woolen rags that shoddy is going up half 
a cent a pound next week. Nobody knows 
just why, but everybody in the woolen rag 
business thinks so and vociferously says so, 


Lo! The prices of woolen rags miracu- 
lously do rise by exactly half a cent , 
pound. <A market price has been created 


by mere talk. 

The Jarge companies know exactly hoy 
much material they buy and sell in a year: 
their business is as systematically conducted 
as that of any well-managed enterpriv. 
But the little dealer — his notions of book. 
keeping go back to the time of Abraham 
Cost-accounting? Books? Typewriters? 
Adding machines? Card catalogues? He 
will have none of these modern devices 
He doesn't even bother about numbering 
his checks. At the end of the day he counts 
the money in his pocket or im his safe, 
casts up what he has in the bank, and knows 
exactly where he stands. Each deal stands 
on its own feet. He puts into it all the lung- 
power, all the physical motion, all the elo- 
quence, all the histrionic ability that he 
can command, whether it involves five dollars 
profit or five hundred. 

When wits are matched against wits 
to make the most of even the fraction of 4 
cent, it stands to reason that bargains that 
smack of Esau’s should not be uncommon 
And yet, in this business of selling scrap- 
metal or rags, a man’s word 1s everything 
If he promises to pay he pays inevitably, 
even though there may not be so much as 
the scratch of a pen to bind him. 

Sometimes the transactions assume so 
speculative a character that they are hardly 
to be distingwshed from gambling. In 
all this trading, there is an element of risk. 
But whoever heard of a gambler forgetting 
his promise to pay? Only your respectable, 
church-going, top-hatted pillar of society 
can afford to repudiate an unwritten con- 
tract — a speculator in yunk, never. You 
may drive hard bargains; you may be crafty; 
you may even be just a little tricky in this 
business of dealing in other people's cast-offs. 
But you may never be dishonest. Your 
honor is your chief capital. The dealers 
who buy from the junk-wagon drivers are 
almost feudally loyal to the large com- 
panies. Good will is the big dealer's chief 
asset 

I sat in the New York office of the largest 
company in America that makes a business 
of buying and recovering scrap-metal. The 
telephone rang. Some one at the other end 
offered carloads of old brass 


“MAKE it a quarter of a cent less, and 
I'll take it,” said the man at my end. 

Apparently the man at the other end did 
make it a quarter of a cent less. The tele- 
phone receiver was hung up with evident 
satisfaction. 

“How much did that transaction involve?” 
1 asked. 

“About fifteen thousand dollars.” 

“When do you pay him? On delivery, I 
suppose?” 

**He will get ninety per cent. of his money 
now —the rest when delivery is made.” 

“But why do you pay him before he 
delivers anything?” 

“Tt’s the custom of the trade The chances 
are that he hasn't a pound of the metal 
that he sold me He has merely an option 
on a lot of it. If we didn’t finance the trans- 
action the game would be that much harder 
to play. There certainly would not be the 
same incentive for the small man to ransack 
the country for wastes.” 

“But suppose he cashes your check and 
decamps?” 

“He won't.” 

“Why won't he?” 

“Because in the fifty-two years during 
which we have been dealers on a large 
scale, our losses through dishonesty have 
been negligible. What is more, we never 
see the scrap that we buy unti) it arrives 
at one of our yards or warehouses.” 

By the powers! Here is business that 1s 
considered so far beneath the dignity of 
Americans that few of them engage in it 
and then only in the more polite serap-iron 
branches of it. And yet, over all its fumes, its 
rust, its cough-breeding dust, hangs the 
mantle of honesty 
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TO KEEP 
MY FACE SMOOTH FOR LIFE™ 


Written Guarantee with Each Razor 


SHUMATE RAZORS are so good that we guarantee them for life. Here's the reason: The 

blade is made from tungsten alloy steel, which takes a keener edge than any other steel can -- 
| und holds it You can use a SHUMATE for years without honing. The secret of this wonderful 
steel is ours alone, and we guard it jealously, 





Buy a SHUMATE RAZOR and use it, not only a few times, but as long as you like. 
If you decide after an exacting trial, that you don't like it, we'll exchange it for a 
new one without a word 
Ever recline in a barber's chair ana almost go to sleep as you experienced that 
delightful, soothing sensation when his razor swept your face clean? And have 
urself “I wish I had a razor that would perform like that"? A 
SHUMATE will do it and - - 
$ 9 Send us $2.00 and the SHUMATE Barber razor will be sent to you 
—« postpaid lf your beard is extra wiry, we recommend our $3.00 
SHUMATE RAZOR, purpose. In remitting, 
give us your dealer's name, and a chamois lined, rust-proof case will be included 


you said to y« 
keep on doing it. 


specially ground for this 


with your razor. 


SHUMATE RAZOR COMPANY, 


Established 1884 


ST. LOUIS, U.S, A. 
Capacity 10,000 Razors Daily 


CHESTNUT ST. 


















Mier Shaving 


Keep at hand the one universally endorsed lotion for soothing, 
ooling and quickly healing the skin. There’s unique comfort 
» Hinds Cream for an after-shave finish and for chap- 
iw, sunburn or wit It does accomplish all it claims 
to do in a simple way—just a little poured in the palm and 
ntly with the fingers — a minute or two, and 
you're through. 
FOR TRIAL 


in using 
y\dburn. 


' 


applied ge 
—, 
\ 
Fl Be sure to enclose amount required, but do not send 
foreign stamps or foreign money. Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 5« 
Bither Cold or Disappearing Cream 5c. Talcum 2c. Face Powder, 
trial size 15 Teiel Cake Soap && 


Attractive Week-End Box, 50c. 


Hinds Cream Toilet Necessities are ~~ 
throughout the world. Mailed postpaid, 


U.S.A. from a if not easily ebtaisable, 
A. S. HINDS, 223 West St., Portland, Me We 
vicy 
pu 5 
: *, , rut 
<A ~'N. 
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WILL KEEP YOU POSTED onthe wonderful new developments in 
mechanics, physics, chemistry, radio, astronomy, inven- 
research, medicine, etc World progress accu- 
rately explained each month in plain, non-technical language. 
Profusely illustrated. Hundreds of original fascinating articles in 
every issue. 120 pages written by authorities on subjects of daily 
interest to you. 
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Broaden knowle a be able to talk intelligently 
about the latest scientific ~ rents It > the well ol man ELECTRICAL 
who succeeds in business a ial fe Start with this EXPERIMENTER 
month's issue. You will ENJOY reading it SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
25e AT AL". NEWS STANDS or direct by mail $2.50 a year. 


The Undisputed Authority on 





Experim enter Publishing Co. , 233 Fulton St.,N.Y.C. Simplified Science and Mechanics 
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? The future of your boy or girl depends very largely on the 
Your Child s Education cho elect him. McClure's School Bureau will put 
in touch with schools ar a olleges equipped to develop the fullest moral mental and physical capaci 
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Old Stoek 


| Continued from page 11) 


the fat watch that lived in her beitt. “l— 
you shouldn't —I was only dozing,” she 
murmured, and answered a low knock at the 


door 

“Didn't you have the day to sleep in?” he 
demanded. — His strained, his 
breath ineven 

“No,” she answered simply, “they're very 
short, just now. IL was on duty in the chil- 
dren’s ward. And last night I was specialing, 
too. I had a nap after lunch, though.” 

a Bosh!” 

*Are you in pain?” 

“Very much so, thank you.” 

“You may have a hypodermic, you know. 
The doctor said to call Dr. Bergmann any 
time. Shall I send for him?” 

“No. Tm good for it, probably. 
muc h better if I don’t, you know.” 

“But if you're suffering ; 

“TI tell you I don’t want it. 
what he said. I know, anyway. 
sleep, anyhow, so you might as well. 
yourself comfortable — I'll call you.” 

“But 

“Put your feet up and leave me alone!” 

She uttered a soft, tired, snoring little sigh, 
and her head drooped. In the dim light 
the white triangle of her face gleamed more 
foreign than ever. Her blue cotton blouse 
fitted smoothly over broad, well-sloped 
shoulders, but her breasts were slight Her 
waist was not small. 

The night closed down and everything was 
still. Very little street traffic came that way 
Pain bored into his legs and ground his back 

“ By this time to-morrow it will be over,” 
he muttered. It seemed that he smelled 
ether suddenly 

“You have to keep your head, you know 
you can always have that dope ...” he 
reminded himself. 

Later, when a little blue light 
pour in, he called the nurse softly, 

“Wake up, now — they're coming along!” 


voice was 


he said 


It's 


You heard 
I sha’n't 
Make 


began to 


T five, he fell asleep suddenly. The dark 
nurse greeted him. 

“IT see you had a pretty fair night, Mr. 
Higginson,” she said. 
thanks,” he answered. 

“Pain bad?” 

“Pretty hellish, in spots. 
for eleven, isn’t it?” 


“So-so, 


Game's called 


“1 think I'm to get you ready, now,” she 
said. “I'm afraid you can’t have any 
breakfast 


A white dr: aped ghoul shook hands with 
him. 

“Oh,” said the ghoul, “those plates, by the 
way did I tell you they were better than 
we thought? I consider that you havea fifty- 
fifty chance on that leg, Mr. Higginson.” 

“Good work,” he answered; but he knew, 
now, that there was no chance for it. It had 
become clear to him that there must be just 
so many people . . . justsomany . . . and 
he was one of them. Well, why not? Thank 
God, there was nobody to hurt, now. 

“Mother would have been awfully cut 
up,”’ he mused, “she was so darned proud of 
the healthy Higginson stock, mother was! 

**Straight and clean for eight generations, 


Thay, dear. Remember, it’s good stock, son- 
baby. You'll never spoil it, will you?’ 
or 


They're so sweet and funny, women, when 
they try to keep you decent,” he thought. 
“It must be awfully hard for them, 
times. Gosh, wasn’t she furious when Cousin 
Elwood Ames married that livery-stable 
girl! I can see her mouth, now 5 

“Take it easy—breathe naturally — take 
your time,” said one of the ghouls. ** Where's 
that nurse gone? Oh, here you are, Miss 
Washburn — take this pulse, please vs 

Under her pale hair her gray eyes smiled 
kindly at him. She had a faint color, now: 
she looked rested. 

* Washburn 
setts name,”” he 
navian effect 
over here . . 


some- 


that’s a good Massachu- 
» pondered. “‘Queer Scandi- 
. no national type, really, 


good thoroughbred hands she 


has . I'm glad it’s she, and not that 
Jewess . . . well, here’s where we're off —good 


luck, old Thay!” 


He was gone. 


He opened his eyes on the round red sun 
shining through the mists at sea. Masts and 
sails were there . but they melted into 
white curtains. He was in his bed. 


“Hello, old scout! 
This was Ames Higginson, speaking lightly, 
looking worried 
“Oh, it's Amesy. Hello, there! All right. 
so far as TL know (Mustn't give way or let 
them know how much he cared. Be a sport! 
Many a man rides a bieycle with one leg, ) 
Mighty nice of you to see me through , 
“Shut up, Thay. 


How oes it? 


I'm only in for a second, 
to tell you the good news. T'll come hack 
later. Legs are all right, Thay Couple of 
mont hs, and you'll be hopping about.” 
“You mean the right leg 
“T mean both legs, old son. It's a record 
You're full of silver plates, but you're 
Now you're Supposed to take a 
We just wanted you to 


cause. 
good as new. 
nap or something. 
know.” 

Thayer closed his eyes, fumbled for the 
sheet, and pulled it over his head 

After a few minutes a slow, terrible doubt 
crept up like a mist in him: if it should be a 
lie? If they had cut it off and he wasn’t sup- 
posed to be able to bear the shock? Probably 
they always lied to you. ; 

He twisted uneasily and groaned and his 
hand slipped out from under the sheet: a 
warm, strong hand met and held it firmly 

“It’s great, isn’t it?” said Miss Wash- 
burn. “I'm so glad!” 

“Tt’s not true, is it?” he demanded, muf- 
fled still. “Did they amputate?” 

“Good gracious, no!" she said in a matter- 
of-fact voice. “The doctor gave you two 
months, but he said it might be less than that 

— five weeks, he said, perhaps.” 

“You feel like a fool,” he 
gripping her hand. 

“T know,” she said. 


muttered, 


“You know,” the surgeon told him that 
evening, “you're a very interesting young 
man. Your leg’s going into print.” 

“Well, well,” said Thayer comfortably. 

He was shaved and bathed and he bad his 
owr pajamas and handkerchiefs. Somebody 
had sent in a little orange-tree in a green pot, 
and Miss Washburn was mending his 
dressing-gown. 

“Double and single fracture, you see, and 
we have both tibia and fibula involved.” 

“Ah!” said Thayer. 

“You see, with complete rupture of the 
internal lateral ligament but [ don’t know 
if this means much to you, Mr Hliggin- 
iss. 

“Sure said Thayer. 
plaining it to this alleged nurse, 

He passed over to the surgeon 
sketch of a skeleton “About 
wasn't it?” 

* But L thought you were 
said the surgeon, amazed. 

** Advertising,” he answered briefly. “* 
years of medical, but 
Never lost: my interest, 
specially.” 

“Then you'll enjoy these X-rays,”’ said the 
surgeon with enthusiasm. ‘Here's the plate 
— see, and the screws — four of em.” 

“Very pretty,” Thayer commented appre- 
ciatively. ‘Do you think they can cook egg- 
plant in this hospital?” 

“Tt'll hurt, you know, 
warned the surgeon. 

en, We sc 


“T was ex- 
here.” 
a rough 


like this, 


it. does,” 


a business man?” 
Two 


[ wasn’t good for it. 
though. Anatomy, 


from time to time,” 


Thayer smiled at the 


nurse, “I've taught ber how to handle it — I 
can’t have the other one look at the cast 
even — she jars it. I can have this one, 
can't 1?” 


“We ll see what we can do.” 

“She doesn’t know much, but, at least, she 
doesn’t snuffle,” said Thayer “Did you get 
me that Pendennis, Miss Washburn?” 

“Don’t let him bully you, nurse,” said the 
surgeon, from the door 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” Miss Washburn an- 
swered seriously. “Mr. Thay — Mr. Hig- 
ginson’s all right, doctor.” 


When you have made up your mind to bea 
cripple for life, the knowledge that you 
needn't be one is quite enough to keep you 
contented for five weeks — even in a plaster 
cast. They dropped in every day or so from 
the office and the Harvard Club, and women 
sent flowers, which Thayer hated, aoe 
fully, because they made him feel dead, he 
complained. He sent them to the chil lren’s 
ward and dictated polite notes about them, 
which Miss Washburn took on a little blunt- 
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nosed typewriter, very efficiently Sh 
mended all his clothes, too, and several times 
cooked him special messes of mushrooms in 
butter, a complicated and luscious 
spaghetti, a pink-skinned baked. apple with 
eianamon and sugar buried mysteriously in 


sweet 


the middle 

“You seem to know how to do a areat 
many things,” he remarked one afternoon 

| thought women didn’t go in for all these 
things, nowadays 

“What did you think they went in for?” 
she inquired impersonally 

She was as impersonal as she was effective: 
understood you thoroughly, she never 


if she ; 
the corresponding toll of intimacy 


exat ted 
this, it ocearred to him, was precisely the 
course an able woman should contrive to 
steer 

“Oh, well,” he said, smiling thankfully at 
the slippery napkin she had disentangled 
from the counterpane, “you people with a 
special training oy 

“T wasn’t born a nurse,” she reminded him. 
“Would vou like the other leg shifted a 
little?” 

She had no natural gift for these nice 
adjustments of weight and pose, but she was 
infinitely patient at experiment and had 
learned to make the tmy changes of his pos- 
ture that turned increasing torture to com- 
parative comfort 7 ; ; 

“Where were you born?” he inquired idly, 
“Tt was in Massachusetts, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes,” she answered 

“That's the main thing,” he assured her 
comfortably. “If you can’t manage that, try 
Virginia, | always say. 

“My father was English,”’ she added 

“Was he a doctor?” 

“He was a captain in the Army.” 

“Ah, yes!) Then you are really not an 
American at all, are you?” 

“My people are all dead 
feel very American, Mr Higginson.” 

“But now that I know, I can see you're 
not.” he answered thoughtfully. ‘ You're 
not so hard as our girls — certainly not so 
hard as our nurses.” 

“It’s not a soft life 
minded him 

“By Jove, it’s not!” he agreed 
things I've heard nurses laugh at 

“T know.” 

She shook her head, remembering 

“Once, when I was just beginning, I heard 
two of them laughing in the maternity ward. 
Actually ... it was a poor Finnish woman 

they laughed ! 

“T was furious — it was all new to me. 

‘*You stop that this moment, or I'll leave! 

I nearly hit the ceiling! 

“And then they laughed at me. 

“Tl go — Pll break my training! Tl not 
stay here! T screamed at them. To laugh at 
awoman . that way...” 

“T know, it’s like medical students,” he 
said gently. “They seem too brutal to be- 
lieve. And yet doctors, as a rule, are the 
kindest of men, don’t you think?” 

She nodded 

“You know,” ‘Thayer went on, half to her, 
half to himself, “I worked it all out, after I 
left the whole shop. I think it’s this way, 
Miss Washburn. If you don’t coarsen up a 
bit and laugh and make horrible jokes, you 
couldn’t stand it you know? You'd go 
off your head with it all. You have to grow 
anextra skin. If you didn’t kick those bodies 
around, you couldn't stand ‘em, probably. 
You've got to choose between obscenity and 

. insanity, more or less. And, of course, 


she said. “I 


nursing,” she re- 


“The 
9% 


a healthy young cub chooses obscenity. It 
would be too ghastly .. . ” 


SHE flashed a deep look at him, and her 
eyes were nearly black 

“T see what you mean,” she said. “That 
must be it, Mr. Thay — Mr. Higginson.” 

“And, after all, the nurses can’t be too 
hard,” he mused, “for forty per cent. of ’em 
marry doctors — or is it forty per cent. of 
doctors that marry nurses? A chum of mine, 
in the old days, had that all worked out: his 
statistics were more reliable than his anat- 
omy, poor old Joe!” 

She smiled. 

“T suppose all your patients propose to 
you?” he suggested casually. 

She inclined her pale head. 

“7 sually,” she said; “but I don’t mind. 
It never makes any difference to me.” 

“Wouldn't it, if I did?” said Thayer 

She never lifted her eyes from her work, 
but her breasts rose quickly and her wide 
nostrils dilated. 

“T think I'd rather you didn’t,” she said, 
“if you don’t mind, Mr. Thay - . 
az, Why not let it go at ‘Thay’?” he asked. 

It would save so much time. ‘Mr. — Thay 


Mr Higginson” takes so long!” 

“You're very clever,’ she answered, “but 
you're awfully childish, Mr Higginson! 
I'm surprised at you. Really! Would you 
like an orange, or anything? It’s nearly 
five = 

“Of course you can do this any way you 
like,” he said cheerfully. ‘(Do you realize 
that I can wiggle my toes — and feel them?) 
And if you'd rather I didn’t propose to you, 
of course, [ won't. I never propose to people 
who'd rather I didn’t. Only, it’s the only 
way I know of finding out whether or not 
you'll marry me. Suppose we consider it 
done shall we?’ 

She sewed in silence. A little orange 
dropped with a plump from the tree 

“Well?” he urged patiently, “it’s your 
move, isnt it? 

“I wish you wouldn't,” she begged, very low. 

“Well, I didn't, did 1? Take your time, 
anyway. I have to, heaven knows! Only, 
my dear girl, although there’s no reason why 
you should propose to a woman, just because 
she happens to be a nurse (and Ive known 
lots of nurses and never dreamed of proposing 
to one — honestly!) surely there’s no reason 
why you shouldn't, just because she’s one 
It’s not your nurse-ness — 


Be reasonable. 
it’s your, your you-ness!” 
“You know nothing about me,” she said 


“FRHAT’S not quite true,” he answered 
steadily, his eyes fixed on hers. “I've 
lived in this room with you for nearly a month. 
And I'm not a fool. You're an educated 
woman, obviously, and you come of good 
stock. So far as I'm concerned, that’s the 
principal thing. And I happen to have fallen 
in love with you, my dear 
Yes,” she said, “you happen to have 
fallen in love with me.” 
She came to the bed and stood by him 


“Your... 1 think it is your old god 
father who is coming at six?” she asked. 
“Unele John — yes,” he answered. “I 


want him to meet you.” 

“T have nursed for him,”’ she said. ‘‘Every- 
body knows Dr. John Wentworth. Before 
he comes, Mr. Higginson, I am going to tell 
you a few things. After that, I am going off 
duty for a day or two: you won't mind Miss 
Wehlenberg for a little while. I’m tired. 
I'd rather you didn’t talk to me, now — I'll 
come back. There'll be no difference, if you 
wish me, while you stay here.” 

“If I wish you —— ’ 

“Wait,” she said 

They looked straight at each other and 
both were very pale. 

“Captain Washburn was an English offi- 
cer,” she began. “He wasa Surrey man. My 
mother was a Danish dancer, of the Royal 
Opera Company at Copenhagen. I don’t re- 
member her at all because she ran away when 
I wasababy. She died afew years later. My 
father was always very harsh with me and so 
strict that I was practically a prisoner at 
home, so that I couldn’t bear it and ran 
iway, myself. I told him that | was going to, 
unless he would promise to be kind and fair 
‘o me, and then he told me that I was not his 
chila at all.” 

* Please sit down,” said Thayer suddenly. 

She put out her hand and sat quickly down 
at the foot ot the bed. 

“T think I will,” she said. 

““He showed me his marriage certificate 
and my birth registration. He had no idea 
who my father was. He had never liked me. 
He was willing to support me, he said, till I 
was of a reasonable age, but he could not 
trust me, and we must go on living as we 
always had. I was just fitteen.” 

“Good God!” 

“Yes. So I ran away. I worked as a 
child’s nurse and the family was very kind 
to me and helped me to study. The woman 
got me a scholarship at Vassar, and I took 
up nursing, even before I left: it seemed tne 
best way to help the — the kind of people | 
wanted to help. Iam not sure, now, that 
I was right, but it seemed so, then So I 
stayed in it.”” 

“Does your father — 

“T have no father,” she said. 
Washburn died, I believe.” 

There was silence. 

“And so, you see,” she added, rising and 
moving to the door, “I am not, from your 
point of view, a very advisable person to fall 
in love with, Mr . Higginson.” 

“Your mother,” he said, and _ hesitated 

‘““My mother was a good dancer,” she re 
plied, one hand on the door-knob, “but I do 
ai ia Mk dieses @ a tient 
will send Miss Wehlenberg, now. You can 
ring, if you want anything.” 

Thayer lay alone in the room, staring at the 
wall. 


“Captain 
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An hour later, the keen-faced old phy sician 
who faced him, blue-veined hands wrapped 
about thin knees, leaned over and patted his 
-houlder, 

“This is hard, Thay, very hard,” he said 
gently. “It takes it out of you, doesn’t it, 


hav , 
“You understand, Uncle John, don’t you? 
It isn't only me — it’s all of them, hack 


hehind me mother fed it into me, so! 

“Why, 1 believe the only thing she ever 
asked me to promise except. the things 
they always try to get you to promise 
Was about when [ married 

"Remember what you came from, Thay, 
dear — never mind money or beauty or 
great place, son, but keep the stock pure! 
Hand it down as we gave it to vou!’ 


“And Granny Thayer, too — they cared 
for it sot” 
Dr. Wentworth studied the drawn face 


against the pillow. 

“You're a queer mixture, Thay,” he said 
slowly “a believe you'll do what not one 
man ina hundred is good for: you are capia- 
hle of acting on your principles. 

Thaver's face hardened 

“One man’s feelings don't matter so much, 
alter all, sir, do they 2” he said 

“You love this girl?” 

‘Yes, sail Thayer 

“Does she love you back?” 

“She hasn't said, Unele John.” 

“Does she love you back, Thay?” 

Thayer about the 
scowled, then met the old wise eyes defiautl, 


vlanced room are 


—— l Yes. she does!” he declared 
“What's her name?” 
“Washburn.” 


“Very fair hair? ‘Tall, fine figure? About 
thirty?" 

“That's it.” 

“Curious Scandinavian hint. about het 
isn’t there? That the one?” 

“Her mother was Danish.” 

“Ah, yes! IT remember her well 
nursed for me. A fine girl, 1 should say.” 

Thayer groaned. 

“But you're thinking about her children, 
you, boy? Like your mother. / 


She's 


aren't 
know.” 

“Unele John, can you say that my mother 
hadn’t the right to urge me to make my child 
at least as... as certain as hers was 
that ——” 

The old man unclasped his knees abruptly. 

“IT never knew your mother, Thay,” he 
said. 


“You? 


Nonsense, Uncle John, you knew 


her as well as anybody in this world! What 
do you mean?” 
“T mean that I never saw your mother.” 


Thayer scowled and = leaned forward, 
winced and sank back. 
“This damned leg . * he muttered, 


“What do you mean, sir?” 

“Thay, boy,” said the old man quietly, 
“vour father told me thirty . What is 
it? — four? — five? tive — thirty-five 
years ago, to use my judgment in this mat- 
ter, and I'm going to use it. You're going to 
get a very serious shock, but [ never admin- 
istered but two shocks that weren't justified, 
and al my age you act quickly, if you act at 
all. That's why [ stopped operating, twenty 
veurs ago, 

“Your mother had two still-born children 
in the first four years of her marriage, and 
the second nearly broke her heart. She was 
strongly advised against having any there, 
but she wanted a child more than anything: 
1 never saw a Woman so plucky. She was ina 
tremendously nervous state before the third, 
and your father and L were worried to death 
about her 

“*Prentice, [ remember saying to him, 
‘Prentice, 1 tell you frankly, 1 don’t know 
about this... T don't know at all. 

“The Thayers were worn out, Thay, and 
that’s the whole of it. A inbred 
stock the War played the deuce with that 
veneration, you know 

‘Two days before the event was expected, 
I had te tell him. 

“Phe child's dead,” 1 said, ‘and now, what 
shall we do? She'll never yet over it. Pll 
vive you a day to make up your mind. 

“*Doe” he said to me. “Good God, Jack, 
what can we do? 

“*We can do this,” I said, “we can give her 
another, in its place. There’s a baby, just 
born, left this morning in St. Vincent's 
écreche — a beautiful healthy boy. It was 
wrapped in «a blanket and a bit of paper 
pinned to the blanket said, 

“*This child's parents are dead, 


ves, 


nervotis, 


Pray for 
their souls.” 

“*Not another sign nor word. 

“"It l take that child to-night and guaran- 
tee to place it, St. Vincent's will give it to me. 

““If L place it beside your wife, to-morrow 
morning, nobody but you and me and Miss 
Fayverwether will ever know it in the world, 
and if Miss Fayerwether had wanted to put 
me in State’s Prison halt a dozen times, she 
could have done it before now.’ 

“*Never!’ he spluttered at me, and I 
said, 
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“""That's all right, Jac 
about it.” 

“"Do you think she'll die?’ 
said, 

**Probably not 
anything further.’ 
“This child,” he began, and | said, speak. 
ing very short, 

“The child’s a magnificent specimen, 

“So he went off by himself for 4 couple of 
hours and came back and told me to arrange 
it. And [ arranged it. And that’s why | 
said | never knew your mother, Thay.” ~ 

Thayer wet his lips. : 

“My mother knew 

* Never We thought of it from time to 
time, but we always decided not She was 
perfectly happy. What was the use?” 

se Nobody ss 
‘ bs Nobody in the world. 1 made your father 
sign it couple of papers for me and Miss 
Fayerwether witnessed ‘em Now that 
they're both dead, there's only me. 1 lef 
‘em to you in my will, once, but when vou 
were twenty-one, [ put ‘em in a packet to be 
destroyed at my death.” 

“I don't know . . . L can’t seem to think 

. then Pm nobody: nobody at all, Unele 
John?” 

“You're yourself,” said Dr. Wentworth, 

“And my father may be e 

“Anybody in God's wortd. 
a drink?” 

“Ves,” said Thayer, “1 will.” 

After he had had it he laughed shakily 

“Poor mother!” he said, * poor mother!” 

**Poor’?” Unele John repeated sharply 
“*Poor’? She was a proud and happy 
mother, ‘Thayer Higginson, and she had 4 
fine son!” 

Thayer's lips bent and the muscles of his 
chin refused to obey him. 

“And a good son makes a good husband, 
Thay,” said the old gentleman. 

Thayer turned over into his pillow. 

“Tl look in to-morrow,” said Uncle John, 

But to-morrow brought an ash-blonde head 
to his godson’s shoulder and a soft, flushed 
cheek against his cheek, so that he was no 
longer lost and miserable but deeply happy 
and forever companioned. 

“You understand that I am absolutely 

. that I have nobody, really re 

“You have me,” she said. 

“But I may be — anything!” 

“Be anything,” she said — “as long as you 
are mine!” 

Which was perhaps more Danish than of 
Massachusetts! 


k, let's say no more 
he said, and | 


But 1 won't Zuarantes 


W ill you have 











Rainy 


W eek —cominuea from page 22 





Leading Man's startled stare, and the song 
you had introduced so casually at the last 
moment in the last act proved to be the re- 
forming point in the Villain’s nefarious ca 
reer, and the one character you had picked for 
“Comic Relief” turned out to be the Trage- 
divnne, who in the world was \eft for your 
elbow to nudge? 

Swinging back to the Breakfast Room I 
heard the clock strike ten only ten? 

It was going to be a nice little Play all 
right! Starting off already with several quite 
unexpected situations! And it’ wouldn't be 
the first time by any means that in an emer- 
geney | had been obliged to “double” as 
Prompter and Stage Hand or Water Carrier 
and Critic. But Elhow- 
Nudger | couldn't quite figure. 

“Let's go for a tramp on the beach!” sug- 
gested the Bridegroom. Always on the first 
rainy morning immediately after breakfast 
some restive business man suggests “a tramp 
Frankly we have reached a 


how to double as 


on the beach!” 
point whe re we quite depend onal for nociue 
Everybody hailed the proposition with 
delight except Allan John and Rollins. A 
zephyr would have blown Allan John from 
And Rollins had to stay in his 
Rollins was 
paid to stay in his room and catalogue shells! 
Of the five Adventurers who essayed to 
sally forth, only one failed to clamor for oil- 
skins. You couldn't really blame the Pride 
for her lack of clamoring . The Pride's 
trousseau was wonderful as all trousseaux 
re bound perforce to be that are made up of 
«qual parts of ‘Taste, — Morey, — Fashion, 
and Passion, No one who had “saved up” 
such a costume as the Bride had for the first 
rainy day together could reasonably — be 
expected to doff it for yellow oil-skins. Of 


his footing. 
room to catalogue shells 


some priceless foreign composition, half cloth, 
half mist, — indescribably shimmering, «l- 
most indecently feminine, with the Frenchie: | 
sort of a litte hat gaily concocted of marsh- 
yrass and white rubber pond-lilies, it gave Ler 
lovely, somewhat classic type, all the sudden 
audacious effect somehow of a water-proofed 
Valentine. 

Young Kennilworth 
contrast at once. 

“Beside you,” he protested, “we look like 
Yellow Telegrams! . . . Your Husband there 
is some Broker's Stock Quotation — sent 
‘Collect!’ 2... Mr. Keets is a rather heav- 
ily-worded summons to address the Alumnae 
of Something-or-other College! . 2. Tam a 
Lunch Invitation to ‘Miss Daney-Prancy of 


sensed the inherent 


the Sillies! 2... And you, of course, Miss 
Davies.” he quickened delightedly, “are a 
Night Letter because you are so long — and 


inconsequent — all ahout rabbits — and pup- 
and kiddie things like checked ging- 
ham pirafores!” 

Laughing, teeing, arguing, — jeering each 
other's — oil-skirs, — praising the — Bride's 
splendor, — they swept. a young Hurricane 
of themselves, out into the bigger Hurricane 
of Sea and Sky, and still five abreast, still 
jostling, still teasing, still arguing, passed 
from sight around the storm-swept curve of 
the heach — while | stayed behind to read 
aloud to Allan John, 

Not that Allan John listened at all. Put 
mere ly because every Lime I stopped reading 
he struggled up from the lovely soggy depths 
of his big leather chair — and began to worry. 
We read two Garden Catalogues and a chap- 
ter on Insect Pests. We read a bit of Walter 
Pater, and five exceedingly scurrilous poems 
from a volume of Free Verse. It seemed to 
be the Latin names in the Garden Catalogues 


piles 


that soothed him most. And when we weren't 
reading, we drank malted milk. Allan 
John, it seemed, didn’t care for cocoa. 

But even if T hadn't had Allan John on my 
mind I shouldn't have gone walking on the 
Beach. We have always indeed made it a 
point not to walk on the beach with our 
guests on the first rainy, restive morning of 
their arrival. In a geographical environment 
where every slushy step of sand — every 
crisp rug of pebbles — every wind-tortured 
cedar root every salt-gnawed crag is as 
familiar to us as the palms of our own hands 
— it is almost beyond human nature not to 
try and steer one’s visitors to the Preterable 
Places, while the whele point of this intro- 
ductory expedition demands that the visitors 
shall steer themselves. In the inevitable 
mood of uneasiness and dismay that over- 
whelms most house party guests when first 
thrust into each other's unfamiliar faces, the 
initial gravitations that ensue are rather more 
than usually significant. To be perfectly 
explic it, for instane e. people who start off tive 
abreast on that first rainy walk never come 
home five abreast! 

In the immediate case at hand, nobody 
came home at all until long after Allan John 
and fT had finished our luncheon, and in the 
manner of that coming, George Keets had 
gravitated to leadership with the Bride and 
Bridegroom. Very palpably with the Bride- 
groom's assistance he seemed to be coaxing 
and urging the Bride’s frankly jaded foot- 
steps, while young Kennilworth and the May 
Girl brought up the rear staggering and 
lurching excitedly under the weight of a large 
and somewhat mysteriously colored wooden 
box. 

The Pridegroom and George Keets and 
young Kennilworth and the May Girl were 
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POR sixty-five years the moving force be 
hind the editorial policy of Leslie’s has 
been a rugged, virile Americanism. The staunch 
old weekly has stood, embattled, with the 
nation throughout three wars. Upon each 
occasion it has timed its policy anew to 
changed conditions —tuned to ideals that time 
has proved to be worth while. Today, with 
the whole world disjointed by the greatest 
struggle of all time, Leslie’s steers a fearless 
course for right-—its whole editorial light fo- 
cussed upon the nation in its international 
aspect and upon the nation in its industrial 
aspect, but first of all upon the nation. 











Editorial policy of this nature has carved 
from out the millions by natural selection, a 
circulation known as the first 500,000. 


FRANK L. E. GAUSS, 
Advertising Manager 
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| Millions of People Can Write’ 


| Stories and Photoplays and 
Don't Know It / 
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as neat as yellow paint. But the poor Bride 
was ruined. Tattered and torn, her diapha- 
nous glory had turned to real mist before the 
onslaught of wind and rain Her hat was 
swamped, — her face, streaked with inhar- 
monious colors. She was drenched to the 
skin. Her Bridegroom was distracted with 
anxiety — and astonishment. 

Everybody was very much excited! Lured 
by some Will-o’-the-Wisp that lurks in waves 
and beaches they had lost their way it seems 
between one dune and another, — staggered 
up sand-hills, fallen down sand-hills, — shel- 
tered themselves at last during the worst gust 
of all “in a sort of a cave in a sort of a cliff” 
and ‘sustained life very comfortably “thank 
you” on some cakes of sweet chocolate which 
George Keets had discovered most oppor- 
tunely in his big oil-skin pockets! 

But most exciting of all they had found a 
wreck! ‘Yes, a real wreck! A pertectly lovely 

—beautiful— and quite sufficiently grue- 
some real wreck!” the May Girl reported. 

Not exactly a whole wreck it had proved 
to be . . . Not shattered spars and masts 
and crumpled cabins with plush cushions 
floating messily about. But at least it was a 
real trunk from a real wreck! Mrs. Brens- 
wick had spied it first. Just back of a long 
brown untidy line of flotsam and jetsam, — 
the sea-weeds, —the dead fish, —the old 
bales and boxes, that every storm brings to 
the beach, Mrs Brenswick had spied the 
trunk lurching up half-imbedded in the sand 
It must have come ‘n on the biggest wave of 
all some time dvring the night. It was 
“awfully wet” and yet “not so awfully wet.” 
Everybody agreed that is, that it wasn’t 
water-logged,-— that it hadn't, in short, been 
rolling around in the sea for weeks or months 
but bespoke a disaster as poignantly recent 
as last night, on the edge of this very storm 
indeed that they themselves were now frivol- 
ing in. For fully half an hour, it appeared 
before even so much as touching the trunk, 
they had raced up and down the beach hunt- 
ing half hopefully, half fearfully for some 
added trace of wreckage,—the hunched 
body even of a survivor. But even with this 
shuddering apprehension once allayed, the 
original discovery had not proved an alto- 
gether facile adventure. 

It had taken indeed at the last all their 
combined energies and ingenuities to open 
the trunk. The Bride had broken two finger 
nails. George Keets had lost his temper. 
Paul Brenswick in a final flare of desperation 
had kicked in the whole end with an abandon 
that seemed to have been somewhat of an 
astonishment to everybody. Even from the 
first young Kennilworth had contested “that 
the thing smelt dead.” But this unhappy odor 
had been proved very fortunately to be 
nothing more nor less than the rain-slonghed 
coloring matter of the Bride’s pond lily hat. 

“And here is what we found in the trunk!” 
thrilled the Bride. In the palm of her ex- 
tended hand lay a garnet necklace, — fifty 
stones perhaps, flushing crimson-dark in a 
silver setting of such unique beauty and such 
unmistakable Florentme workmanship as 
stamped the whole trinket indisputably 
“precious,”—if not the stones themselves 

“And there were women’s dresses in it,” 
explained Paul Brenswick. “Rather queer- 
looking dresses and — ™ 

“Oh, it was the — the —funniest trunk!” 
cried the May Girl. “All—” Her eyes 
were big with horror. 


NYBODY could have Sherlucked at a 
glance,”’ sniffed young Kennilworth,* that 
it bad been packed by a crazy person'” 

‘No, I don't agree to that at all!” protested 
the Bride whose own trunk-packing urgencies 
and emergencies were only too recent m her 
mind. “Anybody’s liable to pack a trunk 
like that when he’s moving! The last trunk 
of all! Every lett-over thing that you 
thought was already packed or that you had 
planned to tuck into your suitcase and found 
suddenly that you couldn't.” 

“Why, there was an old-fashioned copper 
Chafing Dish!” sniffed young Kennilworth. 
“And the top-drawer of a sewing-table fairly 
rattling with spools!” 

“And books!” frowned George Keets. 
“The weirdest little old edition of ‘Pilgrim's 
Progress’!”” 

“And Toys!” quivered the May Girl. 
“A perfectly gorgeous brand new box of ‘Toy 
Village’! As huge as— Oh it was awfvu!!” 

“As huge as—that!” kicked young 
Kennilworth wryfully against the box at his 
feet. “I wanted to bring the Chafing Dish,” 


he scolded, * but notbing would satisfy this 
young idiot here except that we lug the 
* Toy Village. 

“One couldn't bring 
once,’ deprecated the May Girl 


everything all at 
* Perhaps 
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to-morrow — if it isn’t too far — and We ev, 
could find it again —” 7 

“But why such haste about the ‘Toy Vil 
lage’?" I questioned. “Why not the dr or 
The —” 

Hopelessly, but with her eyes like blue 
skies, her cheeks like apple-blossoms th. 
May Girl tried to justify her mental proc 
esses. “Probably I can’t explain exactly ; 
she admitted, “but books and dishes and 
dresses being just things wouldn't mind be 
drowned — but Toys, I think, would be 
frightened.” With a frank expression of 
shock she stopped suddenly and Stared all 
around her. “It doesn’t quite make ; 
when you say it out loud, does 
reflected. “But when you just 
inside — ” 

“I brought the little ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
back with me,”’ confessed George Keets With 
the faintest possible smile. “* Not exact]y 
perhaps because I thought it would he 
‘frightened.’ But two nights’ shipwreck on q 
New England coast in this sort of weather — 
didn’t seem absolutely necessary.” 


e dre Sses? 


ing 


Ke sense 
it?” she 
feel = 


ND I brought the dinkiest little pearl. 

handled pistol,” brightened Paul Brens. 
wick. “It’sa peach! Tucked into the pocket 
of an old blue cape it was! Wonder [ ever 
found it!” 

From a furious rummaging through her 
pockets the May Girl suddenly withdrew 
her hand. 

‘Of course, we'll have to watch the ship- 
wreck news,” said the May Girl. “Or even 
advertise, perhaps. So maybe there won’t be 
any real treasure-trove after all. But just to 
show that I thought of you, Mrs. Delville,” 
she dimpled, “here are four very damp spools 
of red sewing-silk for your own work-table 
drawer! Maybe they came all the way from 
China! And here’s a — 1 don’t know what 
it is, for Allan John — I think it’s a whistle! 
And here’s a little not-too-soggy real Moroc- 
co-bound blank book for Mr. Rollins when 
he comes down-stairs again! And —” 

“And for Mr. Delville?” I teased. 
for Ann Woltor?” 

With her hand slapped across her mouth 
in a gesture of childish dismay, the May Girl 
stared round at her companions. 

“Oh dear —Oh dear —Oh dear!” sh 
stammered. “Nove of us ever thought once 
of poor Mr. Delville and Miss Woltor!” 

“It's hot eatments and drinkments that 
you'd better be thinking of now!” I warned 
them all with real concern. “And bianket- 
wrappers! And downy quilts! Be off to your 
rooms and I'll send your lunches up after 
vou! And don't lel one of you dare show his 
drenched face down-stairs again until supper- 
time! 

Then Allan John and I resumed our read- 
ing aloud. We read Longfellow this time, and 
a page or two of Marcus Aurelius, and half a 
Detective Story. And substituted orang 
juice very mercifully for what had grown to 
be a somewhat monotonous carousal in 
malted milk. Allan John seemed very much 
gratified with the little silver whistle from 
the shipwreck, and showed quite plainly by 
various pursings of his strained lips that he 
was fairly yearning to blow it but either 
hadn’t the breath, or else wasn’t sure that 
sucn a procedure would be considered polite. 
Really by six o'clock I had grown quite fond 
of Allan John. It was his haunted eyes, I 
think, and the lovely lean line of his cheek 
But whether he was Animal, — Vegetable, - 
or Mineral, — Spirituelle,— or Intellectuelle, 
1, myself, was not yet prepared to say. 

The Supper Hour passed fortunately with- 
out fresh complications. Everybody cam« 
down! Everybody’s eyes were like stars! 
And everybody’s complexion lashed into 
sheer gorgeousness by the morning’s mad 
buffet of wind and wave! Best of all, no one 
sneezed, 

Our little Bride was a dream again in a 
very straight, very severe gray velvet frock 
that sheathed her young suppleness like the 
suppleness of a young Crusader. Her re- 
generated beauty was an object-lesson_ to 
all young husbands’ pocket-books for all 
time to come that Beauty like Love is in- 
finitely more susceptible to Bad Weather 
than 1s either Homeliness or Hate, and as 
such must be cherished by a man’s brain as 
well as by his brawn. Paul Brenswick, 
goodness knows, would never need to choose 
his Bride’s clothes for her. But lusty young 
Beauty-Lover that he was by every right of 
clean heart and clean living, it was up to him 
to sec that his Beloved was never financiall) 
hampered in her own choosing! <A _non- 
extravagant bride, wrecked as his bride bad 
been by the morning : tempest, might not so 
readily have recovere i her magic 

The May Girl as usual was like a spray ol 
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Orchard Bloom in some white, frothy, Middy 
Blouse sort of effect. With the May Girl’s 
eculiarly fragrant and insouciant type of 
youthfulness one never noted somehow just 
what she wore, nor rated one day’s mood of 
loveliness against another. The essential 
miracle, as of May Time itself, lay merely 
in the fact that she was here 

Everybody talked, of course, about the 
shipwreck. 

The Bride did not wear her necklace. “It 
was too ghosty,” she felt. But she carried it 
in her hand and brooded over it with the 
tender, unshakable conviction that once at 
least it have belonged to ‘‘another 
Bride.” 

Rollins, I thought, was rather unduly 
enthusiastic about his share of the booty. 
Yet no one Who knew Rollins could ever 
possibly have questioned the absolute sin- 
cerity. of him. Note-books, it appeared, were 
a special hobby of his!) Morocco-bound note- 
hooks particularly!’ And when it came to 
faintly soggy Morocco-bound note-books, — 
words were inadequate it seemed to express 
his appreciation. Nothing would do but the 
May Girl must inscribe it for him. *‘* Aberner 
Rollins,” she wrote very carefully in her 
round, childish hand, with a giggly flourish 
at the tail-tip of each word. “For Aberner 
Rollins from his friend May Davies. Awful 
Shipwreck Time, May 10th, 1919.” Rollins 
used an inestimable number of note-books 
it appeared in the collection of his statistics. 
‘The collection of statistics was the consum- 
ing passion of his life,” he confided to every- 
body ‘The Consuming Passion!’ he reiter- 
ated emphatically. ‘Already,’ he affirmed, 
‘he had revised and reaudited the whole 
Fresh-Egg-Account of his own family for the 
last three generations! Ina single slender 
tome,’ he bragged, ‘he held listed the favorite 
flowers of all living novelists both of America 
and England! Another tome bulged with the 
evidence that would-be suicides invariably 
waited for pleasant weather in which to ac- 
complish their self-destruction! In regard to 
the little black Morocco volume,’ he kindled 
vestatically, ‘he had already dedicated it to a 
very interesting new thought which had just 
oeurred to him that evening, apropos of a 
little remark —a most significant little remark 
that had been dropped during the breakfast 
chat. . If any one was really interested —’ 
he suggested hopefully. 

Nobody was the slightest bit interested! 
Nobody paid the remotest attention to him! 
Everybody was still too much excited about 
the shipwreck, and planning how best to 
salvage such loot as remained. 

“And maybe by to-morrow there'll be even 
more things washed up!” sparkled the May 
Girl. “A real India shawl perhaps! A set of 
chessemen carved from a whale’s tooth! 
Only, of course — if it should rain as hard — 
she drooped as suddenly as she had sparkled. 

“It can’t!” said young Kennilworth. 
Even with the fresh crash of wind and rain 
at the casement he made the assertion 
arrogantly. “It isn’t in the mind of God,” 
he said, “to make two days as rainy as this 
one.” The little black Pomeranian believed 
him anyway, and came sniffing out of the 
shadows to see if the arrogantly gesticulative 
young hand held also the gift of lump sugar 
as well as of prophecy. 


must 


T was immediately after supper that the 

May Gurl decided to investigate the possi- 
bilities and probabilities of her “Toy Village.” 

Somewhat patronizingly at first but with a. 
surprisingly rapid kindling of enthusiasm, 
young Kennilworth conceded his assistance. 

The storm outside grew wilder and wilder. 
The scene inside grew snugger and snugger. 
The room was warm, — the lamps well shaded, 

the tables piled with books,— the chairs 
themselves deep as waves. “Loaf and let 
loaf’ was the motto of the evening 

By pulling the huge wolf-skin rug away 
from the hearth, the May Girl and young 
Kennilworth achieved for their village a 
plane of smoothness and light that gleamed 
as fair and sweet as a real village Common at 
high noon. Curled up in a fluff of white the 
May Girl sat cross-legged in the middle of it 
superintending operations through a maze of 
sunny hair. Stretched out at full-length on 
the floor beside her, looking for all the world 
like some beautiful exotic-faced little lad, 
young Kennilworth lay on his elbows, ad- 
justing, between incongruous puffs of cigar- 
ette smoke, the taintly shattered outline of 
a miniature church and spire, or soothing a 
blister of salt sea tears from the paint- 
crackled visage of a tiny villa. Softly the 
firelight flickered and flamed across their 


absorbed young faces. Mysteriously the 
Wisps of cigarette smoke merged realities 


With unrealities, 


It was an entrancing picture. And one 
by one everybody in the room except 
Rollins and myself became drawn more 
or less into it. 

“If you’re going to do it at all,” argued 
Paul Brenswick, “you might as well do it 
right! When you start in to lay out a village 
you know there are certain general scientific 
principles that must be observed. Now that 
list to the floor there! What about Drainage?’ 
Can’t you see that you’ve started the whole 
thing entirely wrong?” 

“But I wanted it to face toward the fire,” 
drooped the May Girl, “like a village looking 
on the wonders of Vesuvius.” 

“Vesuvius nothing!”’ insisted Paul Brens- 
wick. “It’s got to have good drainage!” 

Enchanted by his seriousness, the Bride 


rushed off up-stairs with her scissors to rip | 


the foliage off her second-best hat to make a 
hedge for the church-yard. Even Allan John 
came sliding just a little bit out of his chair 
when he noted that there was a large, rather 
humpy papier-maché mountain in the outfit 
that seemed likely to be discarded. 

“IT would like to have that mountain put 
— there!” he pointed. “Against that table 
shadow . . . And the Mountain’s name is 
Blue Blurr!”’ 


1 H, very well,” acquiesced everybody. 
“The Mountain’s name is Blue Blurr!” 

It was George Keets who suggested taking 
the little bronze Psyche from the mantel- 
piece to make a monument for the public 
square. “Of course there'll be some in your 
village,” he deprecated, “who'll object to its 
being a Nude. But as a classic it —”’ 

“It’s a— bear! It’s a bear! It’s a bear!” 
chanted Kennilworth in exultant falsetto. 
“Speaking of classics!” 

“Hush!” said George Keets. . . . George 
Keets really wanted very much to play, | 
think, but he didn’t know exactly how to, so 
he tried to talk highbrow instead. “This 
village of vours,”” he frowned, “I — I hope 
it’s going to have good government?” 

“Well, it isn’t!” snapped young Kennil- 
worth. “It’s going to be a Terror! But at 
least it shall be pretty!” 

Under young Kennilworth’s crafty hand 
the little village certainly had bloomed from 
a child’s pretty ioy into the very real beauty 
of an Artist's ideal. The skill of laying out 
little streets one way instead of another, — 
the decision to place the tiny red schoolhouse 
here instead of there, — the choice of a Lin- 
den rather than a Pinetree to shade an 
infinitesimal green-thatched cottage, — had 
all combined in some curious twinge of charm 
to make your senses yearn, — not that all 
that cunning perfect ion should swell suddenly 
to normal real estate dimensions, — but that 
you, reduced by some lovely miracle to toy- 
size, might slip across that toy-sized green- 
sward into one of those toy-sized houses, and 
live with toy-sized passions and toy-sized 
ambitions and toy-sized joys and toy-sized 
sorrows, one single hour of a toy-sized life 

Everybody, I guess, experienced the same 
strange little flutter. 

“That house shall be mine!” affirmed 
George Keets quite abruptly. “That gray 
stone one with the big bay-window and 
the Pink Rambler rose. The bay-window 
room I’m sure would make me a fine study. 

And —” 

From an excessively delicate readjustment 
of a loose shutter on a rambling brown bunga- 
low young Kennilworth looked up with a 
certain flicker of exasperation. 

“Live anywhere you choose!” he snapped. 
“Miss Davies and I are going to live — 
here!” 

“W- 
“What?” 

* Here!” grinned young Kennilworth. 

“Oh — no,” said the May Girl. Without 
showing the slightest offense she seemed sud- 
denly to be quite positive about it. “Oh, no! 
— If I live anywhere it’s going to be in the 
gray stone house with Mr. Keets. It’s so 
infinitely more convenient to the schools.” 

“To the what?"’ chuckled Kennilworth. 
Before the very evident astonishment and 
discomfiture in George Keets’s face, his own 
was convulsed with joy. 

“To the schools,” dimpled the May Girl. 

“You do me very great honor,” 
howed George Keets. His face was scarlet. 

“Thank you,” said the May Gurl. 

In the second’s somewhat panicky pause 
that ensued Rollins flopped forward with lis 
Rollins evidently had been wait- 


What?” stammered the May Girl. 


note-book. 








ing a long and impatient time for such a | 


pause, 
“Now speaking of drinking to 
one’s sorrows —*~” beamed Rollins 
“But we werent!” observed George Keets 
Continued on page 75] 
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WARDROBE 
TRUNKS 


FF for the mountains, the seashore, or a trip 


abroad 


wherever you are going, there is 


satisfaction in knowing that your posses 
sions are safely guarded against dust and grime, 
and wrinkling, by the marvelously convenient and 
attractive Mendel **Dustproof’ Wardrobe ‘Trunk. 


This is baggage of real distinction, 
its quality, and long ago accepted 
by people of discrimination. 

The Mendel line includes ward- 
robe, dress and steamer trunks of 
a wide variety of styles and prices, 


Write for booklet 


The Mendel-Drucker Co. 
Dept. I) 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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FORM 


Protect 








Ready for instant use. 
ermanent and lasting. 
‘adunar SSE 


order blanks Any 
3 doz., $1.00 
12 doz, 2.25 


WOVEN NAMES 


COME TO YOU 


Fast Colors in 
RED, BLUE, BLACK AND NAVY 
Woven, not printed J 
Orders filled in a week or ten days, thru your 4 | 
dealer, or write us direct for samples, and 


one individual name i 
6 doz., $1.60 
4.00 


24 doz., 


J. & J. CASH, Inc., 
420 Chestnut St., South Norwalk 
nada, Brantford, Ont 


Easily applied 
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A Famous Film Company offers this prize fora story 
by a new writer, tor Marion Davies, patterned after 
Adrian Johnson's “Apri! Folly’ in which sheis now 
appearing 
The Adrian Johnson simple Practical 
photoplay writing equips you to successfully compet 
in such contests which will be numerous in the fut ure 
GET OUR WONDERFUL FREE SOUVENIR 
BOOK, “A FASCINATING CAREER.’ 
Itlustrated with 100 photos of studio scenes, stars, d 
rectors and producers. It tells you how to get into thi 
fascinating screen writing profession and win fam 
fortune coining your spare hours into dollars 


THE ADRIAN JOHNSON PHOTOPLAY SYSTEM, Inc 
325 American Theatre Bldg., New Yor City 


System of 


} 
in 


$1,000 and Film Fame for a Scenario 
Like “APRIL FOLLY” by Adrian Johnson 
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Your First 
Precaution 


UYING an investment is 
like buying anything else 
your best protection is the 
character, reputation, and 
record of the Investment 
Banking House from which 
you make your purchase. 


The record of S. W. Straus 
& Co.—thirty-eight years 
without loss to any client — 
is @ guide to everyone seek- 
ing sound investments. It 
means financial strength, 
safety and service. It signi- 
fies long and broad experi- 
ence, cool judgment in the 
selection and purchase of se- 
curities, and sound policies. 
It has protected tens of thou- 
sands of investors from loss. 


The first mortgage 6% serial 
bonds safeguarded under the 
Straus Plan, are chosen 
from the best securities the 
country affords. They are 
bonds which will always be 
a source of satisfaction to 
you, and on which principal 
and interest will always be 
paid in cash on the days due. 
They are in $1,000 and $500 
amounts, and yield 6°% net, 
with 4% Federal Income 
Tax paid. 


We invite inquiries from all 
investors and urge you to 
write today for our booklet, 
“Safety and 6%," and ourcur- 
rent offerings of well-safe- 
guarded 6% securities. Ask 


for Booklet F-1004 


S.W.STRAUS 


Established Co Incorpor- 
1882 ated 
& b 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Bldg. 


Detroit Minveapoli« San Franciseo 
Philadelphia Cleveland Boston 
Milwaukee Indianapolis Washington 
Buffalo Los Angeles Pittsburgh 


38 Years Without Loss to AnyInvestor 











Invest $90 


First Preferred Stock 


of 734%. 


Protection in 


share. 


Earnings five times 


charges 
Prices subject to change. 
Send for cre ular V Cc 


Investment Securities 


and Multiples Thereof in 
J. 1. Case Plow Works Co. 


and you will receive an income 
Premium of 20 points when 
stock is retired by sinking fund 
the form of net 


assets equivalent to $200 per 


interest 


A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


Buffalo 
Philadelphia Minneapolis Baltimore 


Boston Cleveland 


HE Railroad Bill, or as it 

should be more properly 

called, the “Transportation 

Act, 1920,” is said by ex- 
perts to be the most constructive 
railroad legislation enacted = in 
many years. The future of the 
railroads, however, rests largely 
with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as it is lett pretty 
much to this body as to what sort of treat- 
ment they are to receive. 

First of all, the Bill provides for the ex- 
tension of the Federal guarantees for a 
period of six months, thus assuring present 
financial safety to those roads which need 
it in these critical times. It was not com- 
pulsory, however, for the roads to accept 
this provision of the Bill and in some cases 
certain of the carriers elected to stand on 
their own feet, feeling that they could earn 
more than the Government's guarantee. 

The most important feature of the bill 
is that having to do with earnings. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has the 
power to prescribe rates and upon rates 
largely depend earnings. The bill provides 
that the Commission shall fix rates “so 
that carriers as a whole (or as a whole in 
each of such rate groups or territories as 
the Commission may trom time to time 
designate) will earn . . . an aggregate an- 
nual net railway operating income equal, 
as nearly as may be, to a fair return upon the 
aggregate value of the railway property of 
such carriers held for and used in the service 
of transportation.” The commission has 
power to modify or adjust rates which may 
need it, and may prescribe different rates 
for different sections of the country. 

Further. “the commission shall from time 
to time determine and make public what 
percentage of property value constitutes a 
fair return thereon, and such percentage 
shall be uniform for all rate groups or ter- 
ritories which may be designated by the 
Commission.” And, “during the two 
years beginning March 1, 1920, the Com- 
mission shall take as a fair return a sum 
equal to 54% per centum of such aggregate 
value, but may, in its discretion, add thereto 
a sum not exceeding one-half of one per 
centum of such aggregate value to make 
provision . .. for improvements, —better- 
ments, or equipment.” 

From the foregoing an idea may be got of 
the enormous powers conferred upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It must 
decide what is a fair return on the value 
of the property after the ending of the two 
year period on March 1, 1922. Also, 
whether the return will be 549% or 6% up 
to that date The Commission  deter- 
mines the value ot the properties, now 
and in the tuture; to its discretion is left 
the decision as to whether there shall be 
one rate district for the entire country, or 
whether there shall be sub-divisions, and 
how many It decides what constitutes 


by 


Paul Tomlinson 


“honest, efficient, and economical manage- 
ment,” for it is on the basis of the carriers 
being run in this way that rates will be 
established; it also decides what expendi- 
tures may be made for “Maintenance of 
way, structures and equipment.” The per- 
mission of the Commission must be obtained 
to issue or sell any securities except notes 
coming due within two years and not 
amounting to over 5°% of the par value of 
the securities of the road then outstanding. 

Considerable confusion and much mis- 
understanding apparently exists regarding 
the rule for making rates. The bill states 
that rates shall be fixed so that “carriers 
as a whole” or in “each of such rate groups” 
will earn a fair return upon the aggregate 
value of the railway property of such carriers. 
See what this means: suppose the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should decide that 
there shall be one rate district for the entire 
country. The aggregate value of all the 
railway properties would be determined 
and rates established so that for the next 
two years 545° can be earned upon this 
aggregate value. Manitestly, however, all 
roads would not earn 544°. Some would 
earn considerably more and many a great 
deal tess. The average would be 514°, but 
the extremes would vary widely, and if a 
road found it could earn only 1°%, say, it 
would get no help from the Government. 
The same conditions would appiy if the 
country were subdivided into rate districts. 
If the Middle Atlantic States were made 
one rate district, it is certain that all the 
various systems in that district would not 
fare alike. While the new Transportation 
Act, theretore, is a most constructive bit 
of legislation it is necessary for the investor 
to exercise considerable care and discretion 
in his selection of railway securities 

As regards the valuation of the proper- 
ties a recent decision in the Supreme Court 
in the case of the Kansas City Railroad 
directs the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in its valuation proceedings to consider 
present day values and not original cost. 

This decision is of far-reaching importance, 
for values to-day and orginal costs are two 
totally different propositions. Furthermore, 
the roads with comparatively small capital- 
ization should reap the benefit. Suppose 
a road capitalized at $50,000,000 is valued 
at $100,000,000. If it is allowed to earn 
516% on the latter amount this means 114 
on its capital. Similarly, a road should 
benefit which has always been conservative 
in the matter of dividends; if earnings, 
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of the Railroads 


instead of being all distributed 
umong the stockholders, have been 
put back into the property, into 
extensions, terminal facilities, and 
equipment, the road’s value has 
been increased and when the valua- 
tion is made it should obtain bene- 
ficial results from its policy. 

Another provision of the bill is 
that if a carrier receive in any 
one year a net railway operating income in 
excess of 69% of the value of the property 
employed in the service of transportation, 
one-half of this excess is to be put ina 
reserve fund to the carriers’ credit and the 
other half paid over to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The Commission is to 
create a fund with moneys received in this 
way out of which loans are to be made 
to the carriers; the Commission determines 
whether the loan is to be made or not by 
satisfying itself concerning the character of 
the security offered for the loan and the 
ability of the carrier to repay it. 

The aggregate value of the railroads of 
this country is estimated to be in the neigh- 
hborhood of twenty billion dollars. — Last 
year their railway operating income amounted 
to only slightly over two and one-half 
per cent, on this amount, and in order that 
a return of 544% be earned, if this value 
is accepted, net operating income must be 
more than doubled, or increased about 
#530,000,000. This means that the carriers 
must be allowed to charge rates to bring 
in this sum, and the first increase probably 
will be in freight rates. This raise in rates 
must be permitted if the roads are to re- 
habilitate their systems which were allowed 
to run down so dreadfully under Govern- 
ment ownership. The wages paid to rail- 
road employees have doubled in the last 
five years; the carriers have been staggering 
under a ‘back-breaking burden, and have 
had a terrific struggle for existence. Much 
of their credit is gone and they have been 
unable to sell securities in order to get 
money for much needed equipment and to 
improve their facilities. The railroads 
have fallen into ill favor with investors, and 
the main task of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will be to prove to the public 
that under its direction and control the 
roads are to be helped back to their former 
position. When the public is convinced 
that this is the purpose of the Commission 
they will consent to invest their money in 
railroad securities once again. In other words, 
the credit of the roads will be restored, 
and after all, this is the important thing. 

It will take time before it can be defi- 
nitely known just what the future of the 
carriers is to be. The fact that they have 
been returned to private ownership is. in 
itself of no great importance unless the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission gives them 
the help and encouragement they need. 
For «a number of months, too, considerable 
difficuity is apt to be experienced in effecting 








The McClure Financial 
Booklet 


his Financial Booklet is in- 
tended for MeClure readers 
whe wish general information 
about financial, insurance and 
investment subjects. Many 
readers have written that it is 
invaluable to them. Requests 
for this booklet during the past 
vear have assumed such pro- 
portions that the Financial De- 
partment is obliged to charge, 
a nominal sum of 25 cents a 
copy to partially cover the cost 
of printing and mailing This 
hook will enable you to avoid 
many of the pitfalls that a new 
mvestor i apt to encounter 


Margin 


Safe Investments for Larger Sums 
How to Choose a Broker 

How to Send Money to a Broker 
List of Sound Bonds 

Six Per Cent and Safely Lion 
Bonds, Stocks and Mortgages 
List of Sound Stocks 


A Safe Plan for Buying Stocks on 


Booklet will be sent for 25 cents in stamps. 
Address all communications to MeClure Financial and Insurance De- 
partment, 25 W. 44th St.. New York 


McClure’s Financial Booklet 


Eighth Edition 


Partial List of Contents 


How the Financial Swindler Works Investments Readily 
How to Avoid Worthless Stocks into Cash 
Safe Investments for Little Sums How Big 


Funds 
Their 


vent 


Your Money 


Convertible 
Investors Place Their 
How to Analyze a Bond 

How to Care tor Securities and Pre- 


Loss and 


How to Figure the Real Return on 


First. Principles ot Life Insurance 
Investment Opportunities of — the 
The Partial Payment Plan War. 


See announcement at left 





Special Service of Inquiry 
De >vartment 


The Financial and Insurance 
Department is prepared to give 
general advice on the subject of 
investments and insurance, also 
information on standard invest- 
ment securities. "This service is 
absolutely free to MeClure 
readers. The Financial and In- 
surance Department cannot! 
undertake to give any stock 
market, prophecies nor to sug- 
gest speculative opportunities. 
Address all letters and orders 
for booklet to MeClure Fi- 
nancial and Tnsurance De- 
partment, 25 W. 44th St. 
New York 
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A Book for 


Investors 


Here aze some of its headings: 


*‘Reliable Information 
About Securities.” 
“A World Bond House.” 
“Your Dollars Have to Be Protected.” 
‘"No Mystery About Bond Business.” 
“The Listening Post.” 
**4 Team of 1500 People.” 
“Private Wires to 
29 Investment Centers.” 
“More than 4,000 Telephone Calls 
a Day.*” 
**A School in Wall Street.’’ 
“What Do You Know 
About Acceptances?’’ 


(3 HIS. book should prove valu- 

able, because it explains mod 
ern finance and describes a most 
highly developed investment ser 
vice. You may have it without 
charge or obligation. Send for it 
today, asking for MC-! 26. 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building 
New York 


BONDS PREFERRED STOCKS ACCEPTANCES 











Two Factors 
to Consider 


The Earning Power of Your 

Dollars—and Safety 
Before you put money to work 
make certain that your principal 
will have maximum protection. 












_ see to it that the yield is 
n keeping with today’s high 
money rates. 


Municipal Bonds are exempt from 
all Federal Income Taxes and 
embody these essentials. ‘They 
may now be bought at the low- 
est prices in a generation. 
Send for Current Offering List and 

Descriptive Booklet 


Kauffman-Smith-Emert | 


& Company | 
Security Building, St. Louis, Mo. 























> Higher Interest Rates 
Owing toa general advance in interest 
rates, we shall fora short time at least, 
be able to get Seven Per Cent for our 
customers on First Mortgage —~" 
We maps that you take adv rot theag 
this and arrange to take some of 

loans at the higherrate. loans 
offering. Write for Loan List No, 0. 


Perkins & Co,, Lawrence, Kansas» 


| securities which involve 





tle change from Government to private 
ownership; it is doubtful if marked improve- 
ment can be noted for a long time. 

The labor question has ‘been a vexing one 
of late, and another of the important provi- 
sions of the Bill is that providing for a per- 
manent system of arbitration. The decisions 
of this board will undoubtedly tend to lessen 
the chance of hasty and ill-considered strikes, 
and should be very useful in helping to 
settle wage questions. 

The new law promises to effect big changes 
in the value of railroad securities in the 
future. One brokerage house in New York 
sent out word to its customers shortly after 
the Bill was passed to “shut their eyes and 
buy any of the low-priced rails.’ But this 
is not sound advice; some of them undoubt- 
edly will be benefited, but not all of them. 
Further, no valuation has been made in 
many and it is extremely difficult to 
form any worthwhile judgment regarding 
them until this is done. 
seem as if the 
their own 


cases 


and that by using 
discretion it is buy certain 
railroad securities which fulfill satisfactorily 
the requirements of good investments. 
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possible to 
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Books About Stocks and Bonds 
Insurance and Banking by Mail 


1—The Mercantile Trust Company, of 
St. Louis, Mo., will send on request of 
them its latest circular giving details of a 
number of attractive issues of First Mort- 
gage Six Percent Real Estate Serial Notes 
in $100. and $500. denominations. 

2—A. B. Leach & Co., Inc., 62 Cedar St., 
New York, have selected five representative 
a total investment 
of $4,820. They yield $300 a year or over 
6.20% Ask Leach & Co. for their circular. 

38—Kauffman-Smith-Emert Company, Se- 
curity Building, St. Louis, Mo., will be glad 
to send upon request a new booklet dealing 
with some high grade issues of municipal 
bonds, yielding as high as 516°). Send for 
Booklet MC, “Bonds That Always Pay.” 

t—S. W. Straus & Co., 150 Broadway, 
New York, and Straus Building, Chicago, 
have published a new booklet, “Safety and 
6,” explaining the reasons, why no investor 
has ever lost a dollar of principal or interest 
in thirty-eight years on any 
purchased of S. W. Straus & Co., and de- 
scribing sound, first mortgage serial real 
estate bonds. In writing, specify circular X. 

5—Hbollister, White & Co., 50 Congress 
St., Boston, Mass., will send free a booklet 
dealing with a new list of preferred industrial 
securities. Send for booklet CL-350. 


6—The National City Company of New 
York have issued two booklets of great 
interest to investors. The titles * these 


booklcts are “Men and Bonds” and ‘* What 
You Should Know About Investment.” 
Copies of these booklets will be sent free. 

7—The 1920 edition of their “ Blue Book 
of Independent Oil Stocks” is being dis- 
tributed by Dunham & Co., 43 Exchange 
Place, New York. This 176 page book gives 
pertinent facts about earnings, capitalization 
and developments of the leading independent 
companies. Ask for 84-CC. 

8.—A unique copyrighted chart presents 
a series of forty-five questions relating to 
seven different phases of an investment or 
speculation as an aid in determining the 
value of an offering. The Investment Chart 
is of value also in analyzing a security long 
held which may have changed in character. 
Investors may obtain copies gratis from the 
publishers, I. D. Noll & Company, 170 
Broadway, New York 

9—A new booklet describing the water 
powers and other modern utility plants 
back of an investment in Standard Gas 
and companies during peace, war and _ re- 
construction, is being distributed by H. M. 
Byllesby & Company from their offices in 
Chicago, New * ork, Providence, and Boston. 

10.—*What You Do Not See 
Circular,” is often an important factor in the 
selection of bonds by the investment banker 
for his clients. This pamphlet, with “ Bond 
Topics,”’ will be sent free by A. H. Bickmore 
& Company, 111 Broadway, New York. 

11.—Investors may obtain from R. J. 
McClelland & Co., 100 Broadway, New York’ 
a copy of “The Investment Digest,” review- 
ing all classes of securities and containing 
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railroads were coming into | 


investment : 














in a Bond | 


specific suggestions of the best issues. The | 


foreign exchange situation is also explained. 

12.—John Muir & Co., odd lot and Liberty 
Bond specialists, 61 B’way, New York, have 
recently made several changes in their partial- 
payment plan terms which are explained in 
the new edition of their booklet “The Partial 
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find New England’ $ products 
on sale.) From the shops of London and 
Paris to the street-stalls of the’ Orient, the 





























trade-mark of the Yankee” symbolizes | 
quality and square dealing. | 
ridtadd New England investments are backed. 
by the world-wide reputations of these 
manufacturers. They are eminently safe 
and yield liberal returns. 
| | 
Ask us ta send you Booklet Ck aol, || 
“Safeguarding Your Lnvestments” | 
| Holl ster,White& Co. | 
INCORPORATED | | 
50 Congress Street 7 
BOSTON itil | 
92 Cedar St. cor. . Trinity Pl. | North American Bldg. | 
a |||) | NBW FPRK Lidl || | PHILADELPHIA | 
{ Providence Springfield Pittsfield Portland \| 
ofd Mass. Mass. Me. 
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Invest ninpeerntaiacd by Mail 


W*. have many thousands of satisfied investor through > United States. Elec 
tric and Gas Companies with which we are iden nti ified serve upwards of 
2,200,000 people in 500 cities and towns. These enterprises have stood the test 
peace, war and reconstruction. They grow as the Nation grows. Upwar f 
15,000 people in the cities which they serve-~hllemendlie, Saint Paul, I | 


Fargo, Sioux Falls, Oklahoma City, Pueblo, Stockton, San Diego, etc.—have invest d 
| 


money in these properties and receive substantial cash returns. 


in the earnings of the modern waterpowers, steam turbine plants, 


by investing in the 


, 
You can share 
yas Wor ks, etc., 


Preferred Stock of 
STANDARD GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Paying the Investor About 9°. at Present Price 


Our m y purcha plan enables you to save and invest profitably at the same 
time. he is simple and convenient ‘Nos is the be st time in years to put away 50- 
cent dollars so they will be worth 100 cents later on. 
Iliustraied’ Booklet MC-11 On Request 
H. M. Byllesby & Company 
Incorporated 
208 South LaSalle Street - - Chicago 
New York Providence Boston 


























Stock Dividend 


Possibilities 


The stock dividend situation, 
including complete list .of compa- 
nies in position to cut substantial 
*melons®, in detail in 


our semi-monthly publication 


is treated 


Systematic Investing 


In addition to covering the sub- 
ject «wk dividends, recent 
issues of this publication, which 
itly discusses important de- 
nts in the financial world, 


ot st 


wolepen 
also contain the following: 

New Era Dawning for the Railroads 
High-Yield Railroad Bonds 
Investment Rail Stocks 
Stock Market Outlook 
The Systematic Investment Plan 


To get these free booklets 
ask for 4 
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Europe’s 
Monetary 
Resources | 
‘meee enmemen | 


resources, currencies, national 
debt, and national wealth of the 
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leading European countries. 4 
6 An invaluable aid to investors @ 
in exchange and foreign securi- @ 
a ties who seek the true facts con- §@ 
Las cerning the financial position of & 
the principal European nations. @ 
Ask for Sureey “M.C.C,” ’ 
Kiely & Horton » 
40 Wall St., -- New York 7 
Phone: John 6330 * 
: ~ e 
—— ———— 
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Investment Securitios 


43 Exchange Place New York 


Telephones 8300-16 Hanover 











Investment Opportunities 
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ancial Department of McClure’s 
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F ANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
McCLURE’S MAGAZINE, 25 W. 44th St., N. Y. ¢ 


Payment Plan,” which is free on request. 

13.—Francis &.Co., 1 Wall Street, New 
York City, will send free upon request some 
interesting circulars describing a variety of 
new investments. 

14.—The oldest Trust Company in Ohio. 
The Citizens Savings & Trust Company of 
Cleveland, will send free upon its 
booklet “D™ which explains its system of 
receiving deposits by mail at 4°, Compound 
Interest 

15.—Von Polenz & Co., Inc., 60 Broadway, 
New York City, will send upon request a 
booklet describing desirable offerings in 
German Municipal Bonds 

16.—Perkins & Co., Lawrence, Kan., will 
send free a list ot farm mortgages. Send for 
list 718 

17.—L. N. Rosenbaum & Co., 135 B'way, 
New York City, will upon 
circular describing a number of 
foreign securities. 

18.—*Melon” cutting and an analysis of 
many companies in a position to declare 
stock dividends are analyzed in “systematic 
Investing,”” the semi-monthly publication 
published by H. L. Mandeville & Company, 
of 120 Broadway, New York City. This 
has also issued several hooks dis- 
important 


request 


send request 


of 


Issues 


company 
cussing subjects having a very 
bearing on the financial status of the country. 
Ask for 48-( 

19.—A survey of the monetary 
of the principal European countries has been 
prepared for distribution to investors by 
Kiely & Horton, investment securities, 
40 Wall Street, New York City. 


resources 


Upon request from readers, McClure’s 
Financial Department will arrange with 
any of the above named firms to furnish 
promptly the booklets mentioned in 
this column. Im sending requests to 
McClure’s for booklets, please order 
them by marginal number as well as 
by Booklet number. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24 


1912, OF McCLURE’S MAGAZINE PUBLISHED 
MONTHLY AT NEW YORK, N. Y., FOR APRIL 
i, 1920, 

Srate or New 


RK } ss 
County or New Yore] " 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
ind county aforesaid, personally appeared B, G. 
Smith, who, having been duty sworn according to 


law, deposes and says that he is the business man- 
ager of the McClure’s Magazine, and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and _ belief, 
a true statement of the management 
und if a daily paper, the circu ete., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 


ownership, 
lation), 


Publisher, MeClure’s Magazine, Inc., 25 W. 44th 
St., New York City, N. Y. 

Editor, Herbert Kaufmaa, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Managing Editor, Edgar G. Sisson, 25 W. 44th 
St., ew. York City, N. Y 


Business Manager, B. G. Smith, 25 W. 44th St., 
New York City, N. Y. 
2 That the owners are 
individual owners, or, if a 
and the 
or holding 1 per cent 
stock.) 

MeClure’s Magazine, 
York City, N. ¥ 

Herbert Kaufman, Tarrytown, N ; 

Herbert Kaufman, George L. Storm and Frederick 
L. Collins, Voting Trustees under trust agreement 
dated January 15, 1920 for the following beneticiaries. 

Edgar G. Sisson, 25 W. 44th St., New York City. 

J. F. Bresnahan, 25 W. 44th St.. New York City: 

Joho O'Hara Cosgrave, 128 W: 59th St., New York 
City 

Elizabeth Paine Collins, 171 E. 70th St., New York 


corporation, give its name 
names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or more of the total amount of 
W New 


Ine., 25 44th St., 


} City. 


William St., New York City 
onn 
New York City. 


ane 


Leon Schinasi, 17 5 
George L. Storm, Greenwich, ¢ 
Joseph Kaufman, 38 W. 59th St., 

That the kuoown bondholders, 
other security holders owning or holding | per 
or more of total amount of bonds, 
other securities ar If there none, 

None 

‘ Tnat the 


mortgagees, 
cent, 
or 


so state.) 


mortgages, 


two paragraphs next above, giving the 
nates of the owners, lers, and 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 


holders as they appear upon the books of 


stockholders security 


and security 


of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
| company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him 
B. G. SMITH, B M anager 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this First day 
of April, 1920. 

(Seal) Edwin Brown, Notary Public Bronx Count 
No. 50. Bronx Register’s No. 2128. Certificate filed 
in New York County No. 291 New York Register 
No, 18638, My commission expires March 30, 1921 


Give names and addresses of | 
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6 First Mortgage $100 and $500 
O Real Estate Serial Notes 


These notes are secured by business properties which we have 
thoroughly investigated, and the security had our unqualified approval 
betore we put our own money into the loans. We therefore unhesi- 
tatingly recommend the notes as exceptionally good investments. 


In the mortgages which secure these notes, it is specified that a 
given number of the notes must be paid each year. The amount of 
the loan is thereby reduced annually and the margin of security cor- 
respondingly increased. Semi-annual interest coupons are attached 
to each principal note and are payable at the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 


» P 7 ’ -@? ° -s . 4 : 
Our many years experience im the loaning of money on real 
estate enable us to provide every known safeguard for the protection 
of money loaned. 


Our profit in these transactions is derived from fees charged property 
owners for making the loans. We then sell these first mortgage notes and 
so get back our money to lend again. 


Write for circulars describing notes which we now have to offer. 
Real Estate M til Ti t Capi 
ercantile Sit Company = “*?ital and 
Loan Member Federal USGovernment Surplus 
Department Reserve System Supervision $10,000,000 


ST LOUIS MISSOURI 


ITY BONDS 


offer to-day unusual investment pos- 
sibilities, They can now be bought 
for a fraction of their nominal value. 


Germany has the power to pay and the in- 
terest on these bonds is being, paid steadily. 
There is no doubt in the minds of the world 
that Germany's exchange will return to nor- 
mal with consequent profit to bondholders. 


Correspondence Solicited 


von Polenz &Co.lnc 
60 Broadway, NewYork. 


City Hall at Leipzig 




















‘Foreign Investments 
Offer Profits 
From 30% to 1500°; 


Our booklet “The A B C of 
Foreign Investment” explains 
the subject. Investors may 
obtain a copy on request for 


Those who can invest 
around $500 a Month 


will be interested in the new 
edition of our booklet, “The 
Partial Payment Plan.” 


They will find this method 
of investing income as it is 
received as advantageous as 
smaller investors have already 
found it. 

Call or write for Booklet 1-T 
“*The Partial Payment Plan’’ 


John Muir & (0. 
Italian — Mexican 


SPECIALISTS IN 
Odd Lots 
G1 Broadway, NY. Bonds and Currency 
: L. N. ROSENBAUM & CO. 


T35 Broadway New York | 








Circular C-6 


R.J. McCleliand & Co. 


100 Broadway, New York 











BUY NOW! 


German— Russian 
French — Belgian 




















When answering financial advertisements 
mention McClure's,. 














Wen you live doesn t matter. Whether the amount you wish to depos- 
it be large or small, this old-established bank offers “Banking by Mail 
facilities to you. 4% on savings, compounded twice a year, and unquestion 
safety. A request for our free booklet “D’” will bring you full details. 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,000.00 . 
® ASSEa TS oveER ee, eee 
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“But you were this morning!” triumphed 


“Until breakfast time to-morrow morn- 











eset “Rollins. From the flapping white pages of — ing,”’ hooted young Kennilworth. “That's 
val Begin today the little black note-book he displayed with — the deuce of a funny time-limit to put on an 
—_ pride the entries that he had already made, engagement ... It’s like asking a person 
: / | —a separate name heading each page, to go skating when there isn’t any ice! .. .” 
ta Invest Wisely. Obtain | Mrs. Delville, — Mr. Delville, Mr. kKeets, “Ts it?” puzzled the May Girl. t 
of . | Miss Davies, —the list began. “Now What the deuce do you expect Keets to ’ \ a 
or- Growing Income. Buy | take the hypothesis,” glowed Rollins, “that — get out of it?” quizzed young Kennilworth. . aS Rie FS 
1e ° | everybody has got just two bottles stowed In an instant the May Girl was all smiles | 
= only high grade stocks | away for all time, ; the very last bottles I again. “He'll get mentioned in my pray- “Here’sanExtra$50! 
paying substantial div- | mean that he will ever own, Rum. Rye, ers,” she said. *‘** Please bless Mr. Keets, my : ® 
. | Benedictine, — anything you choose,— and _ fiancé-till-to-morrow-morning.’” “I’m making real money now! Yes, I’ve 
eal idends. First payment | eliminating the first bottle as the less sig- “That's certainly — something,” conceded | been keepin it a secret until pay day 
ion ov » nificant of the two,— what are you saving George Keets. came. I’ve been promoted with an in- 
20 /O of purchase price. | the last one for?’’ demanded Rollins. “It isn’t enough,” protested Kennilworth,. crease yaa h. — the first extra 
rty From a furtive glance at Allan John’s The May Girl stared round appealingly at money is yours. Justa little reward for 
ind Balance equal monthly | graying face and the May Girl’s somewhat her interlocutors. urging me to study at home. The boss 


payments during year. 


Write today for Booklet “MM” 


| startled stare, young Kennilworth looked up 


with a rather peculiarly glinting smile. 
“Oh, that’s easy,” said he, “Im saving mine 
to break the head of some bally fool!” 


“But the time is so awfully short,” she 
said, “and I did want to get engaged to as 
many boys as possible in the week I was here.” 


“W — what!” I babbled. 


says my spare time training has made me 
a valuable man to the firm and there’s 
more money coming soon. We’re startin 

up eas 


street, Grace, thanks to you an 
the I. C. S$.” 


Today more than ever before, money is what 
counts. You can’t get along on what you have 
been making. Somehow, you've simply got to in- 
crease your earnings. 

Fortunately for you there is an unfailing way to 
do it. Train yourself for bigger work, learn to do 
some one thing well and employers will be glad to 
pay you real money for your special knowledge. 


“And my last bottle,” “Yes, for very special reasons,” said the 
May Girl, “I would like to get engaged to as 


many - 


interposed Ceorge 


& 


Keets quickly. “My last bottle—?” In 
a FRA NCI S & CO. | his fine ascetic face the flush deepened sud- 
denly again, but with the flush the faintest 
possible little smile showed also at the lip- 
line. “Oh, I suppose if I'm really going to 
have a wedding —in that little gray toy 


Investment Securities 


Cor. Broadway & Wall St., New York City 


ITH a strut like the strut of a young 
Bantam Rooster, Rollins pushed bis 
way suddenly into the limelight. 
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Your Comfort 


your convenience and your share of 
civilization itself depend upon primal 
necessities — light, heat and power. 


Public utilities which supply these 
meeds enjoy permanent prosperity. 


We offer securities of prosper- 
ous public utilities 
to yield 


7 o to 8° i 
Ask for Booklet CL.200 


ickmore&[o 
ill BROADWAY, N.Y. 


























HOW TO INVEST 
$200 WISELY 


$200 Buys 20 shares Preferred Stock with safeguards of 

a bond, paying 89% with BONUS 10 shares Common 

Stock unlimited as to dividends. Smaller and larger 

amounts in proportion. Prosperous Canning Company. 

Growing earnings indicate 320, on common this year. 
Ask for Circular JC 


I. D. NOLL & COMPANY 


Investment Underwriters 


170 Broadway, New York 











To McClure Readers 


The new revised and ninth 
edition of McClure’s Financial 
Booklet will be published in a 
few days. This edition con- 
tains a number of new features 
on new developments in finance, 
such as “The Federal Reserve 
System,” “Non-par Value 
Stocks,” “New Features of 
the Partial Payment Plan,” ete. 

This book is invaluable to 
McClure readers who want 
sound, expert advice on financial 
matters. The price of this new 
edition will be twenty-five cents, 
stamps and money orders ac- 
cepted. Address the Financial 
& Insurance Department of 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 
25 West 44th Street 
New York City 




















house, it’s up to me to save mine for a * Loving 
Cup’... Claret . . . Something very mild 
and rosy ... Yes, mine shall be claret.” 

With her pretty nose crinkled in what 
seemed like a particularly abstruse reflection, 
the May Girl glanced up. 

“Bene — Benedictine?” she questioned. 
“Is that the stuff that smells the way stars 
would taste if you ate them raw?” 

“IT really can’t say,’ mused Kennilworth. 
“1 don’t think I ever ate a perfectly raw 
star. At the night-lunch carts I think they 


| almost invariably fry them on both sides.” 


“Night-lunch carts?” scoffed Keets, with 
what. seemed to me like rather unnecessary 
acerbity. “N—o, somehow I don’t seem 
to picture you in a night-lunch cart when it 
time to share your last bottle of 
Champagne with — with — ‘ Miss Dancy- 
Prancy — of the Sillies,” — wasn’t it?” 

“My last bottle isn’t Champagne!” flared 
young Kennilworth. “It’s Scotch! ... 
And there'll be no Miss Anybody in it, thank 
you!” His face was really angry, and one 
twitch or his foot had knocked half his village 
into chaos. “Oh, all right, Pll tell you what 
I'm going to do with my last bottle!’ he 
frowned. “The next-to-the-last-one, as you 
say, is none of your business! But the last 
one is going to my Old Man! ... 1 come 
from Kansas,” he acknowledged a bit shame- 
facedly. ‘From a shack no bigger than this 
room .. . And my Old Man lives there yet 
. . . And he’s always been used to having a 
taste of something when he wanted it and I 
guess he misses it some. ... / And he'll be 
eighty years old the 15th of next December. 
I'm going home for it. . . . I haven't been 
home for seven years. . . . But my Old Man 
is going to get his Scotch! . . . If they yank 
me off at every railroad station and shoot 
me at sunrise each new day,— my Old Man 
is going to get his Scotch!” 

“Bully for you,” said George Keets. 

“All the same,” argued the May Girl, “I 
think Benedictine smells better.” 

With a little gaspy breath somebody dis- 
covered what had happened to the Village. 

“Who did that?” demanded Paul Brens- 
wick. 

“You did!” snapped young Kennilworth. 

“T didn’t, either,” protested Brenswick. 

“Why of all cheeky things!” cried the 
Bride. 

* Now, here,” I admonished them, 
“you're all very tired and very irritable. 
And I suggest that you all pack off to bed.” 

Helping the May Girl up from her cramped 
position, George Keets bent low for a single 
exaggeratea moment over her proffered hand. 

“T certainly think you are making a mis- 
take, Miss Davies,’ bantered young Kennil- 
worth. “For a long run, of course, Mr. 
Keets might be better, but for a short run I 
am almost sure that you would have been 
jollier in the brown bungalow with me.” 

“Time will tell,’ dimpled the May Girl. 

“Then I really may consider us — formal- 
ly engaged?” smiled George Keets, still 
bending low over her hand. He was really 
rathe ramused, I think — and quite as much 
embarrassed as he was amused. 

“No, not exactly formally,” dimpled the 
May Girl. “But until breakfast time to- 
morrow morning.” 


comes 


see 


“If it will be the slightest accommodation 
to you,” he affirmed, “you may consider 
yourself engaged to me to-morrow!” 

Disconcerted as she was,—the May Girl 
swallowed the bitter, unexpected dose with 
infinitely less grimace than one would have 
expected. She even smiled a little. 

“Very well, Mr. Rollins,” she said, “TI will 
be engaged to you — to-morrow.” 

Young Kennilworth’s dismay exploded in a 
single exclamation. “Well — you — cer- 
tainly are an extraordinary young person!” 

“Yes, I know,” deprecated the May Girl. 
“It’s because I'm so tall, I suppose —” 

Before the unallayed breathlessness of my 
expression she wilted like a worried flower. 

“Yes, of course, I know, Mrs. Delville,” 
she acknowledged, “that mock marriages 
aren't considered very good taste... 
a mock engagement?” she wheedled. 
it’s conducted, oh, very — very — very prop- 
erly?” Her eyes were wide with pleading. 

“Oh, of course,” I suggested, “if it’s con- 
ducted very — very — very properly!” 

Across the May Girl’s lovely pink and 
white cheeks the dark lashes fringed down. 

“There — will — be — no — kissing,” af- 
firmed the May Girl. 

“Oh, Shucks!” protested young Kennil- 
worth. “Now you've spoiled everything.” 

Out of the corner of one eye I saw Rollins 
nudge Paul Brenswick. It was not a facetious 
nudge but one quite markedly earnest. The 
whole expression indeed on Rollins’s face 
was an expression of acute determination. 

With laughter and song and a flicker of 
candlelight. everybody filed up-stairs to bed. 

Rollins carried his candle with the partic- 
ularly unctuous pride of one who leads a 
torchlight procession. And as he turned on the 





upper landing and looked back, I noted that | 


behind the almost ribald excitement on his face 
there lurked a look of poignant wistfulness. 

“I’ve never been engaged before,” he con- 
fided grinningly to Paul Brenswick. 
like to make the most of it . . . 

’assing into my own room I flung back the 
casement. windows for a revivifying slash 
of wind and rain, before I should collapse 
utterly into the white scrumptiousness of my 
bed. Frankly, I was very tired. 

It must have been almost midnight when 
I woke to see my Husband’s dark figure sil- 
houetted in the bright square of the door. 
Through the depths of my weariness a con- 
suming curiosity struggled. 

“Did Ann Woltor come back?” I asked. 


“She did!” said my Husband succinctly. 


“And how did you get on with Allan 
John?” 
“Oh, I’m crazy about Allan John,” I 


yawned amiably. And then with one of those 
perfectly inexplainable nerve-explosions that 
astonishes no one as much as it astonishes 
oneself I struggled up on my elbow. 

“But he’s still got my best silver salt- 
shaker in his pocket!” I cried. 

It was then that the scream of a siren 
whistle tore like some fear-maddened voice 
through the whole house. Shriller than knives 
it ripped and screeched into the senses! Doors 
banged! Feet thudded! 

“There’s Allan John now!” I gasped. 
“Tt’s the whistle the May Girl gave him!” 

|To be continued) 
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better positions at better pa) 


other men 





You can get the training that will prepare you 


for the position you want in the work you like best, 
whatever it may be. 
spare time, through the International Correspond- 
ence Schools. 


You can get it at home, in 


It is the business of the 1.C.S.to prepare men for 
They have been d 

ing it for 29 years. They have h l 

and women. They are training over 


And they are read 





lped 


and ar 


100,000 now. 


help you. 


Here is all we ask—without cost, without obligating 


yourself in any way, simply mark and mail this coupon 


-— oe oe eee oe TEAR OUT HERE © eee cee coe « 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 2956-B, SCRANTON, PA. 

Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 

position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 

















ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Blectric Lighting and Kys. ADVERTISING 
ry Window Trimmer 
Telegraph Engineer Show Card Writer 
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TRAFFIC MANAGRA 


TATIONARY ENGINEBR 
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Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 


Railway Accountent 
Commercie! Law 
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Contractor and Ballder Teacher 
Arebitectaral Drafteman Common Seboo! Babjects 
Concrete Builder Mathematics 
1 Engi CIVIL SERVICE 
PLUMBING AND BEATING Railway Mail Clerk 
Sheet Meta! Worker AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
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OREMIST AGRICULTURE Frenes 
Navigation Poultry Raising Italian 
— cm 
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Make Your Single Sockets 
Double Workers 


Have a place to attach your Electrical 
Segiensee without disturbing bulbs. Light 
and Power or Light and Heat from every single 
electric socket. 


At your Dealer’s 
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“Every wired home 

needs three or more”’ 

BENJAMIN ELECTRIC 
MFG. CO. 


Chicago New York 
Sen Francisco 
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at home voy the Cortins Phone 
Free trial 


in your 
leading universities. Book- 
let free. Easy payments. 


Conn’ ACADEMY 
Suite 652, 12 46tb St., New York 


Sponish-french-English-ftahan 








Dad’s Day Off 


is generally a mighty busy one. He is called 
upon to perform one little job after another 
which taxes his unaccustomed muscles to the 
limit. 

Guard against lameness which may follow 
such unusual exertions by rubbing the tired 
muscles with 











Used as a liniment, Absorbine, Jr. is sure in results, 
preventing lameness and relieving the ache of stiff mus- 
cles. Itis pleasant to use, not greasy and of agreeable odor. 
Its powerful antiseptic qualities will insure against 
infection which might set in from 
even slight scratches or from chafing. 
Absolutely non-poisonous. 


$1.25 a bottle at your druggist’s 
or sent postpaid. A liberal trial 
bottle will be mailed upon receipt 


of ten cents in stamps. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 


169 Temple Street 
Springfield Massachusetts 
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The Newest Thing in Aluminum— 
Knives and Forks with Aluminum Handles! 





I ttached SEND NO MONEY Ju t cut the coupon 
n r fre imailit. As soon we receive coupon 

t r I itchetr \ \\ | nd you one ol the e 8 plece 

‘ \l inde \ handled Cutlery Sets by in- 

t ting cutlery ’ parcels post prepaid. You pay $1.00 

1 t the | tman who delivers it, with the 
] c » Ccleanne . ae 
7 1) i inderstanding t we picdve our- 
| wih ire of silvery, : : “ 
“at ; ptly refund your money i 
\humur I} re ‘ ’. “I, ‘ 
} t vish to return it within five day iftet 
‘ Ga iL . ’ 
1 : ve ic. If you decide to keey Lhe 
ay or Rieke ey | $1.00 month f 
r end u AR a rnth if even 
1s ¢ the va t * food of ‘dit Beg f Aye i 
. , . , ' months in addition to your fir yment, 
family using this cutlery et. The 48 00 } i. (Casl "agape L Nae 
, - j 1 - f T PS. mn all. asn buyer! ) 
blades are made of the highest grade of o a al 
You run no risk. 
he ool rticles that come t TEAR OFF!—FILL IN!-—-MAIL NOW! 
Here are the eight articles that come to —— =< — ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
you 108 sre Ins} ~ “. 15 rr, ' lici ‘ Berkeley Sales Co., Berkeley Bidg., 

Knife; ro34-inch Butcher Knife; 12-inch = JJ 18 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Cook Fork; 13-inch Bread Knife with Please send me the 8-piece Aluminum-handled Cutle-y 
“rrate 2 ? _ tino | _ g Set I will pay $1.00 to the postman who delivers it 
errated blad« tor cutting hot as well a | but you agree to refund this money promptly to me it 

cold bread; 8 a4 inch Can Opener of latest within 5 days, I return the Set. If I keep the cutlery I 

: ’ 1/73 } ito - K if - | will send you $1.00 a month for 7 months in addition 

improved type; 6)2-inch aring nile, to the first payment, or $8.00 in all. (If I pay cash the 
12-inch Meat Cleaver; 12)4-inch Sharp J price will be $7.60.) 

ening Steel. ] BUGGER. ccc cccccscecresccocese 

You cannot duplicaté this set in the i a 
store You must see it to know its value i 
— << then McC-6-20 
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Mrs. Murchison 


{Continued from page 28 





invented — had no more news value 
than last week's stock quotations. 

It never occurred to me that Littlejohn had 
And I am sure 
it never occurred to Orpen or McQuade. 

It did not occur to me till more than ten 
years later, when I learned the truth about 
Mrs. Murchison from Littlejohn himself. 

I had not seen him at all,in the mean- 
while — having given up newspaper work — 
and all I knew of him, after the Murchison 
trial, I gathered from the newspapers. I 
read a special article about him in the Sun- 
day World, written undoubtedly by Me- 
Quade. And Orpen had a beautiful blurb 
about him in Success. The editorial com- 
ment, after the acquittal of Mrs Deeming, 
admiringly accused him of being “almost a 
menace to the administration of justice,” 
because it had become “practically impossi- 
ble to convict any one whom he defends.” 
But the administration of justice got over 
the difficulty by retaining him as special 
counsel wherever that was possible, and the 
social system was more or less saved. 


soon 


DID not doubt his ability, but I am afraid 

I believed that his reputation had been 
more than helped by McQuade and Orpen 
and the newspaper reporters. He seemed 
to know how to handle them. As far as I 
thought of him at all, I suspected him of 
having the sort of “bubble reputation” that 
is blown up by press puffery 

And then I walked into the smoking room 
of the Rotterdam one wet morning in the sum- 
mer of 1913 — two days out of New York — 
and saw Littlejohn sitting at a card-table, 
smoking an old green-cob pipe, and playing 
Ile had aged. He was balder. He 
looked more of a personage than ever. But 
there was no mistaking him, and I must have 
stared at him, for he nodded when he looked 
up from his cards and caught my eye; and 
he said “Good morning” affably, and 
stretched out his hand as I approached. 

I was flattered that he remembered me. 
Before the voyage was over, I understood 
that he had not remembered me at all. He 
spoke to anybody who looked at him twice. 
And he would talk to anybody — man, woman 
child — who stayed beside him long 
enough to make a conversation possible. 1 
never knew a man who stood less upon the 
formality of an introduction. 

He began talking at once about solitaire — 
explaining, with a judicial twinkle, that he 
liked to play it “because the moral law 
doesn’t run against cheating in solitaire.’ 
And he went on, abusing the moral law be- 
cause of the trouble it gave him. “I'm as 
tired of it as a doctor must get of disease. I 
can cheat myself at solitaire and no one can 
quote the statutes against me.” 

I supposed he must be pretty well fed up 
with the statutes — or words to that effect. 


or 


“Hate them,” he complained, into his 
pipe. “Hate prosecuting people. We punish 


them because we don't understand them.” 

He played his cards a moment in silence, 
but with a receptive expression of attention 
lingering in my direction. I offered some- 
thing about not having seen him since [| had 
interviewed him in his office with Orpen and 
McQuade. 

“Thanks for telling me,” 
knew I'd met you somewhere. 
you about lately, have 17" 

I explained what had become of me. He 
dropped his game and gave himself up 
wholly to me and his pipe. When the pipe 
went out, he lit a cigar. After the cigar, he 
produced cigarettes. And all the time, he 
questions, made philosophic 


he said. “T 
Haven't seen 


com- 


ments, offered his own experiences to parallel 


mine, and appeared as interested as he was 
interesting. I could no more resist him than 
a bug could resist an entomologist a genial 
Henri Fabre who knew more about my spe- 
cies than I knew myself — for, after his first 
few questions, I got the fecling that he had 
some sort of secret diagram of me which he 
was verifying to himself. He was interested 
in my opinions, but only in so far as he could 
trace them back to their temperamental ori- 
gins. He was much less interested in my 
adult experiences than in my childish ones. 
He led me to talk about my parents — by 
talking about his. Our conversation de- 
scended to the most astonishing intimacies 
before we separated for luncheon. 


By that time my curiosity was so piqued 
that he could not have avoided me if he had 
tried. He did not try. It appeared that he 
had some vague plan of one day writing 4 
book, and he was eager to discuss the prac- 
tise of letters. I supposed that he planned a 
volume on the law. By no means. He was 
not interested in the law. He wanted to do q 
book on psychology — practical psychology 
—about the origin of character and the 
derivation of motive. 

In my excitement, I almost caught him by 
the collar. As a professing fictionist, a prac. 
tical theory of human character and motive 
was as breath-catching to me as the promise 
of the long-sought “philosopher's stone” to 
an alchemist. Did he really know anything 
about that sort of psychology? 

Most emphatically, he did. And, as he 
discussed it, I began to understand his suc- 
cess as a criminal lawyer. He had found out 
a secret of the human mind by virtue of 
which he understood people better than 
they understood themselves. That knowl- 
edge had made it possible for him to influence 
juries uncannily. It had made it practically 
impossible for a criminal to deceive or evade 
him. It had made him, as the newspapers 
said, “almost a menace to the administration 
of justice,” until justice retained him on its 
side. And it certainly made him the most 
interesting human being I had ever met. 

This is hardly the place to attempt an ex- 
position of his theory. One would need to 
write a book about it in order to give it 
worthily — and I understand that Littlejohn 
left a mass of notes on the subject with his 
executor, although the MS. has not yet found 
a publisher. All I wish to do, here, is to 
explain Mrs. Murchison as he explained her, 
inasmuch as her death and the death of her 
son have made it possible to tell the truth 
about her. 

“It was the Murchison case,” Littlejohn 
said, “that crystallized the whole thing for 
me. You watched that case? Well, let me 
tell you what was behind it.” 

Mabel Andrews Bruce Murchison was the 
daughter of Jonathan Andrews and Euphe- 
mia Cory Andrews, devout up-state farmers 
of a Revolutionary stock that had gone poor 
both in blood and substance. Her early life 
had been narrow, Puritanic, repressed. Het 
mother was an overworked farmer's wife, 
doing her duty by her God, her husband and 
her house implacably If she felt tender- 
ness or affection for her daughter, she never 
let it soften her stern Old Testament atti- 
tude of disapprobation of young female flesb 
and its frailties as these were incarnated in 
her offspring. Consequently, whatever love 
the girl had, was for her father ‘You could 
guess that from her voice,” Littlejohn said. 

“How from her voice?’’ L asked. ‘* What 
do you mean?” 

“Well, it may not be universal,’’ he re- 
plied, “but I find that women with those 
deep contralto voices have usually imitated 
them from the father. What you love in 
your childhood, you imitate. That is the 
way character is formed in youth.” 


HE father, however, was little more de- 

monstrative than his wife. The girl loved 
and worshiped him, but with a quite religious 
reverence. “Undoubtedly,” Littlejohn said, 
“he was her first conception of God. LT mean 
that literally. In the child mind, before the 
intelligence develops, the parent is God. I 
want you to remember that. It is one of the 
keys to Mrs. Murchison.” 

Her career as a murderess began when she 
fell in love with a schoolmate, Aleck Bruce, 
the son of the village atheist, who was a 
lawyer, a drunkard, and generally a “hor- 
rible example” to the Andrews household. 
“There was nothing against this boy, person- 
ally,” Littlejohn explained, “except that he 
was the son of his father and shared in his 
father’s religious heresies.” The girl's par- 
ents were unaware of her infatuation for 
him until! he left home to work as a stenog- 
rapher in New York City, and letters from 
him began to arrive at the farmhouse. Then 
there was a terrific scene. The silent girl 
would not agre* to give him up. She would 
not tell her pacents how far her love affair 
had gone. She would answer no questions, 
offer no explanations, make no promises. 

“For my purposes,” said Littlejohn, “the 
important thing about that scene was this: 
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her father, in an attempt to work on her, 
affection for him, threatened repeatedly, ‘If 
you marry that boy, it will kill me.” And 
when she ran away with Bruce, and her 
father subsequently died — although there 
bene no connection whatever between the 
| two events — her mother wrote to her: 
“You have killed your father. God is not 
mocked.’”’ } 
This message, of course, had no effect of | 
remorse on the girl. She knew she had not 
killed her father. And she had already 
escapel from her religious fears into the | 
more liberal philosophy of life which her | 
husband followed. They were happy to- 
gether. Their child was born. She studied 
shorthand and typewriting to help Bruce in | 
his work, and when he developed tubercu- | 
losis she sent him to a sanitarium in the 
Catskills, took her child back to her mother | 
on the farm, and went to work in New York | 
to support both husband and child. 
“The significant thing here,” said Little- | 
john, “‘is the mother again. As soon as she 


| heard that Bruce was consumptive, she ac- 


cepted it as a punishment which God had 
visited upon her daughter. ‘God is not 
mocked.’ And when Bruce died, the moral 
was more pointed than ever. ‘God is not 
mocked.’ And when she realized that her 
daughter no longer believed in such inter-| 
positions of Providence, she still used the | 
phrase as a warning of future calamities that | 
were sure to befall the infidel. ‘God is not | 
mocked.” 

“Mrs. Bruce was too sensible to pay much 
attention to these predictions. She went 
about her business as a typist and stenog- 
rapher, and tried to save enough money to 
tuke her boy away from his grandmother. 


| She knew that his youth would be ruined, 


| 
| 


| 


| 


I 


as her own had been, if she left him on the 
farm. Naturally, out of her small salary, 
she was unable to save enough to give him 
the care and the food and the education and 
the outdoor exercise that he needed. He was 
sickly. So, when Murchison proposed to 
her, she accepted him. And all her prob- 
lems seemed to be solved.” 


ITTL EJOHN turned to me suddenly. 
“Did you ever hypnotize any one?” | 

“No,” I said. “Did you?’ 

He nodded. “I’ve been dabbling in it 
| for years — privately — without really know- 
| ing what I was doing.” 

“Did you hypnotize Mrs. Murchison®" 

“You don’t really do it,”’ he said. “They 
do it themselves. You merely make the sug- 
gestion. 
instance, and they seem to fall asleep 
don’t actually sleep. They can hear what 
you say and they can answer vou. And 
they'll ‘do what you tell them to — up to a 
‘ertain point. But if you tell them to do 
| something they partic ularly don’t want to 


| do, they'll wake up.” 





“Well?” 
“Well,” 


he said,“ here’s what I'm driving 


at. The human mind seems to be in layers. | 


The top layer is this intelligent mind that 
you and I are talking to each other with. 
| That’s the mind that goes to sleep. The 
next layer is the mind that dreams when 
you sleep. That's the layer that you reach 
whe “+n you hypnotize a person.’ 

‘And Mrs. Murchison?” 

“In my second interview with her, before 
| she was arrested, I saw that she was on the 
verge of a nervous collapse. She had not 
slept for some time. She had had insomnia 
before the murder, and it had become worse 
since the murder. That meant two things 
to me. First, that she might be easily 
| hypnotized, because her intelligent mind 
| would be exhausted from lack of rest; and 

second, that there must be something seri- 
| ously. wrong in her second layer of mind to 
prevent her from slee ping. That’s the usual 
\! cause of insomnia, I find. 
| “T see. So?” 

“So I hypnotized her.” 

“How?” 

| “Why, I simply got her to make herself 
| comfortable in an easy chair, and told her to 
relax and rest herself a moment, and assured 
her that there was no need to worry — that 
I would take care of her case — and talked 
in a soothing voice for a while, and when she 
began to look drowsy, I said, ‘ You're feeling 
sleepy. If .you'll just close your eyes and 
rest’ — and she said, ‘I can't rest, doctor. 
I'm afraid I’m going insane.” 

**Doctor?’” 

“Yes. She was half asleep already.” 

“Why was she afraid she was going in- 
sane?” 

“I found that out later. Some time be- 
fore she had seen her husband shaving, and 
| she’d had an almost ungovernable impulse 


” 





You tell them that they’re sleepy, for | 
They | 
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to jog his elbow so as to make him cut his 
throat. And, of course, the impulse was so 
inexplicable to her that she thought she 
must be going mad.” 

“Of course. And then?” 

“Why, as soon as she said * Doctor.’ l 
went to her and put my hand on her fore- 
head, and over her eyes so as to close them, 
and I said, ‘No. You're quite sane. You 
have no brain trouble at all. None at all 
But vou're sleepy.” And I began to stroke 
her forehead. She relaxed so suddenly it 
was as if I had cut the string that held her 
up. And then she began to tell me.” 

“About the murder?” 

“Well, I thought she was talking about a 
dream — a dream in which she went to the 
bathroom to get some medicine, and when 
she lit the bathroom light she saw her hus- 
band’s razor, lying open, on the bathroom 
shelf. The door of his bedroom was ajar 
She stood in that doorway, with the razor in 
her hand, and pushed the door open till the 
bathroom light just showed his head and 
shoulders where he lay in bed. He was on 
his back, with his face turned from her, his 
throat exposed. She walked in, wrote some- 
thing on an envelop, drew the razor blade 
across his throat, returned to the bathroom, 
took her medicine and went back to bed.” 

“She told you this as a dream?” 

“That's what it sounded like.” 

“What did you do?” 

“TI said: ‘Go to sleep —deeper. Go 
deeper.’ She sank into a heavy hypnotized 
stupor, breathing stertorously. And T sat 
down at my desk and had a sort of chill.” 

“T should think you might!” 

He leaned forward, pointing with a gesture 
to the vague blackness of the ocean heaving 
slowly in the twilight. “TI felt as you 
might feel if that water suddenly opened and 
showed you the depths under it. And, 
believe me,” he said, “the human mind’s 
as deep as that — every bit —and as un- 
explored. On the surface, she didn’t know 
she had killed Murchison. She hadn’t a 
suspicion of it. She was innocent. But 
just below the surface, she knew that she had 
killed hin as if in a dream — although she 
didn’t remember that dream.” 

“How do you know she didn’t?” 

“Tdstake my life on it.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, L took her down deeper. I wanted 
to know why she had killed him, and there I 
found that she hadn't killed Murchison at 
all. She had killed her father.” 

“Her father?” 

“Yes. She had killed her father — in the 
person of Murchison — because she wanted 
to be rid of him so as to be alone with Aleck 
Bruce — in the person of his son, Wallace. 
She had merely repeated the tragedy of 
her girlhood. Murchison was serving as her 
father. The boy was substituting for her 
sweetheart. She had killed Murchison so 
as to be free to give all her love to the boy, 
just as she had killed her father to go to 
her lover.” 

“But she never killed her father!” 

“Not to the intelligent mind, no. But 
this had gone on, deeper down. And down 
there, in her childish mind, her mother had 
told her she killed her father and she be- 
lieved it. Morcover, she had killed her God 
She had abandoned her church and all her 
early religious beliefs. © And when she spoke 
from that depth in her mind, you couldn't 
tell whether she was talking of her father, or 
the God of her childhood, or Murchison. 
They were all the one person — just as her 
son Wallace and Ais father, Aleck Bruce, 
were one jx rson.” 

“That's why she referred to Murchison 
as her father, at the trial!” [ said. 

“Exactly. And that’s why she had the 
crazy impulse to jog Murchison’s elbow when 
-an impulse so without 
made her think 


he was shaving - 
reasonable motive that it 
she must be going crazy.” 


“And she didn’t know anything of all 
this?” 
“Not a thing. Murchison had been be- 


having unpleasantly to the boy, and that 
had depressed her out of all proportion, but 
she did not know why. She didn’t know 
anything of what had happened — nor why 
it had happened.” 

“Then do you mean that she went tempo- 
rarily insane and killed Murchison? Or do 
you mean that she did it in her sleep?” 

” He leaned back and spread his hands 
“There you are! What is insanity? What 
is sleep? Under your upper mind-layer of 
intelligence is this layer of an earlier, childish 
mind — uncivilized, primitive. It this 
mind that commits crimes, half the time. It 
commits the crimes, in my experience, even 
when the intelligent mind actually carries 
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out. In Mrs. Murchison’s case, there 

peep connection between the two minds. 
oe i have seen other cases in which the two 
Bu js worked together, so that the intelligent 
— watched the other one w rite the mes- 
a and cut the throat — without being 
able to interfere. That is why our method 
af rosecuting criminals is as foolish as our 
sree, way of punishing the insane.” 
But.” I protested, “do you mean that 
we're all at the mercy of this sort of thing?” 

He stopped me, with a hand on my arm. 
“Listen,” be said slowly, ina low tone, * but 
Jon't repeat this. I don’t want people to 
think I'm crazy. { nderneath all these 
iavers, deeper down, there's something else. 
Before I brought Mrs. Murchison out of her 
trance, I tapped it in her — something 
deeper down that seemed to know what she 
had done, and how she had done it, and to 
ixow that she was innocent, and to want her 
saved. It acted that way. It acted like 
come one else speaking to me through all 
that confused mass of disjointed stuff that 
came up to me.” He whispered it finally: 
“4 soul.” 

And before I could speak, he rose and 
walked away, quietly, in the darkness. 


I did not see him again, that evening. We 
ran into rough weather that night and I did 
not see any one outside of my stateroom for 
three days. When I was well enough to 
craw] up-stairs to a deck-chair, my interest 
in psychology was not very robust, and 


Littlejohn was busy with some new acquaint- 
ances. He sat with me one afternoon and 
discussed the secondary mind-layer as the 
sole seat of character and the source of ail 
motive. I felt as if all my mind-layers 
had been softly churned together into one 
faintly sickish instability, and I decided 
to postpone psychology until I got some- 
thing solid under my brain-base. I was 
going to Boulogne-sur-Mer. He was leaving 
us at some English port of call. We agreed 
to look each other up in New York. 

The War intervened, and I did not see 
him again tili I ran into him in Washington, 
D. C., in December, 1917. He was doing 
war-work and he looked worn out. 

“Tve exhausted myself chewing gum,”” he 
replied to some alarmed comment of mine. 
“Tm trying to cut down on my smoking. 
What are you doing here?” 

I told him. 

“Oh, damn the Kaiser,” he said. * You're 
worse off than lam. If there’s any one in 
the country has a kick, he swings it into you 
people. Come up and chew with me some 
day — gum.” 

I promised to. He waved a genial good- 
bye and made off through the winter slush. 
I decided to look him up during the holiday 
season, if there was to be any holiday season 
that year. On December twenty-second, he 
died of the “flu.” 


The next story “From the Life” is the story 
of “Warden Jupp” which will appear in July: 





George W. Lederer’s 


Reminiscences 


[Continued from page 19} 





of the other “City Girls’ like Emma Lenox, 
Eleanor Burns, Geraldine Fair. Louise 
Lloyd and Ruby Reid. I sympathized with 
her. She was very pretty and I couldn't 
understand why the newspaper-men had not 
been willing to print her picture. I asked 
the press agent to let me see her photo- 
graphs. I compared them with the other 
girls’ photographs and saw at a glance where 
the trouble lay. It lay in the very careful 





artificial manner in which she had done up 
her hair. It made her look unappealing. 
The newspaper-men, although they didn’t 
stop to figure it out — being men — didn’t 
like the picture or the girl of the picture. | 
called Miss Selten, told her to muss up her 
hair, and to have her picture taken again. 
She did. During the next year, the records 
(preserved — in my scrap-books) show that 
the newspaper-men printed her picture ex- 
actly one hundred and eighty times. 

“Then,” he continued, “‘there’s the impor- 
tant question — everything else being right 
about the girl — of setting her off properly. 
Take a very pretty girl and place her on the 
stage among twenty or thirty other moder- 
ately pretty girls, and she'll not stand out 
any more than a large diamond in a show- 
case full of medium-size diamonds. Like the 
diamond, the very pretty girl needs a setting. 
I cast about trying to hit on the manner of 
setting off my very pretty girls to their fullest 
advantage, and finally — after a lot of un- 
successful experimenting — I discovered it. 
If I got hold of an exceptionally pretty girl, I 
would get the audience to think she was 
iwice as pretty as she actually was by placing 
on either side of her in the chorus a downright 
homely girl. The pretty girl stood out bril- 
liantly and—since she thus fastened the eyes 
of the audience upon herself — no one no- 
tieed the contrasting homely girls after 
the first glance, and so they didn’t matter. 

“By way of illustrating this point, take the 
case of Lotta Faust. Lotta was a pretty girl, 
but she was, so to speak, not a true lallapa- 
loosa. Yet I persuaded the public to regard 
her as a true lallapaloosa from the day of 
‘The Casino Girl,’ (Monday, March 19th, 
1900) to the day of her death. And in the 
manner I have just described. To the right 
of her, in the show alluded to, I placed a 
comparatively plain girl named Blanche 
Cramer, and to the left of her another com- 
paratively plain one named Vina Snyder . . . 
aud Lotta was thus made to seem doubly 
beautiful. 

“Then, too,” he went on, “I would gradu- 
ally pull out of the chorus and ‘plant’ certain 
Pretty girls through a show. This — in 


‘The Lady Slavey’ — was the birth of the 
modern show-girl, as she is now called. In 
that show, twenty-six years ago, I intro- 
duced for the first time the promenade of 
haughty beauties across the stage. I had 
landed four unusually pretty girls and didn’t 
want to load up the chorus with too many 
homely contrasts to them. So I decided 
to use the tour, so to speak, in a chorus 
of their own. This ‘chorus’ became the 
show - girl scheme of the present day. 
The growth of this present-day show-girl 
scheme was an accident. At the outset, it 
had been my firm idea to keep the number 
in every show I put on, at four. But when 
I produced ‘The Telephone Girl,’ a few 
years later, I had found — in addition to my 
original quartette —two other girls who 
were too pretty to lose, so I raised the num- 
ber to six. And then, when a few years later 
still I put on ‘The Belle of New York,’ I 
found another pair that I couldn’t get out of 
my eyes, and I raised the six to eight. And 
at eight the number stands, with small 
change, to this day.” 

I asked by what name the modern show- 
girl was known in those early days. 

“They first got a name at the time of ‘The 
Telephone Girl,’ related our friend. “They 
were always alluded to then as ‘The Big 
Six,’ which, incidentally, was the name of 
fire engines celebrated at that period.” 

“But, by Allah’s beard!’ I protested, 
“why name pretty girls after fire engines?” 

“But, by Allah’s cowlick!’’ he returned. 
“why name ugly Pullman cars after pretty 
girls?” 

The hocus-pocus of making plain 
women pretty and pretty women prettier 
has, of course, been developed to a high 
point since Lederer began his felicitous ex- 
perimenting, but it was Lederer who started 
the ball rolling. Until he appeared on the 
scene, a girl was merely shoved out on the 
stage, bathed in the searching glare of a 
hard white spotlight, and thus made to fight 
for every inch of her good looks. Lederer 
appreciated that there isn’t one girl in fifty, 
however pretty she may be, who doesn’t 
come out of such a battle a loser. So he 
proceeded to the paying business of capitaliz- 
ing beauty as painstakingly as his rival pro- 
ducers were proceeding to the vastly less 
lucrative business of capitalizing jokes on 
Coxey’s Army, Maude §$., Lord Dunraven 
and Nellie Bly. The common practise to- 
day of softening the lines in an actress’ face 
by the use of amber footlights; of lifting the 
lighting of the stage a couple of pegs when 
the star makes her appearance, that the in- 
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| creased illumination may be held by the audi- beauty thus gradually became something os 
lence to be due to the permeating effulgence taken for granted; no one ever questioned oO ( orn 
— — of the lady’s personality; of having her it or put it to the test, and it has thus S$ 


photographs touched up “impressionistic- endured even to now.” 
: . we . ° 
illy"’ so as to hide her perhaps too scant Until Lederer came upon the scene, a 
hair and too ample ears; of building down music show chorus was something like the Wl Ingers 
the chair in which she has to sit so that, it Metropolitan Opera House chorus of the 
she is long-waisted and short-legged, her present time: a cotlection of sticks given 
limbs may be made to seem long and graceful __ periodically to a wooden gesture in the direc- 
manv of these wiles date back to Lederer’s _ tion of R. U. E., and toa coincident, “Ah, 








Doesn’t hurt a bit and ‘‘Freezone» 


time. It was he who first got such artists here come the soldiers!" Our friend changed | costs only a few cents 
as Archie Gunn to work up idealized posters all this. He individualized the girls, gave | 
ot the girl-shows he was producing: posters — them life (it was he who coinea the word | 
who forgets “*The Dangerous Maid” one? — = “ginger” for theatrical use), and made them | 
that made the beholder pawn his very rubber- seem more like active, healthy, eager girls | 
shoes in order to lay an eye on the un- _ than like the clay figures in red and green 
believable beauty. It was he who craftily — gipsy bodices and pink tights of the years be- 
introduced the spreading of press-agents’ fore. Thus, the chorus girl emerged and 


stories of this girl’s convent upbringing, that quickly began to be noticed for herself — and 
her stage innocence might be made _ thor- the male public was amazed to find that 
oughly beguiling, and of that girl’simminent she was often as pretty as the principal: 
engagement to the great-grandson of the something it had never before even remotely 
second Baron Waterpark, that her glamour — suspected. 


might gain a new iridescence The Ziegfeld method of to-day is a develop- 
Gradually, by such means, he built up the — ment of this old Casino method. The music | 
tradition ot his girls that survives to this day. show dodge of to-day, with its chorus girls 





By way of sample of the Lederer craft, I all-important, stems from the Lederer strata- 
quote from a leading article in a New York gem of the 1890's — from the days of the 
newspaper in the year 1900. “Casino Annual Reviews” with — I quote 

Letters an inch high, spreading across the advertisements—their “ Unprecedented 
three columns richly pictured, read: “Casino Chorus — Wholly Feminine.” Those were 
Girls Say Au Revoir on the Eve of Sailing for the days of “The Whirl of the Town,” with 


TA L< U i | London.” Below the gallery of portraits of | its “Bicycle Beauty Chorus,” its “Happy You can lift off any hard corn, soft corm, 
Geraldine Fair, Irene Bentley, Ethel Elver- | Broadway Chappies,” its “Yum Yum and} or corn between the toes, and the hard 
FRAGRANT WITH ton, et al., the two following paragraphs lead Geisha Girls,” skin calluses from bottom of feet. 


PA EUM: the lengthy rhapsody: Apply a few drops of “Freezone” upon 





(“As the Geisha girlie goes, 























( 3 “Look out, Albion! She is coming On her tippie-tippie toes, the corn or callus. Instantly it stops 
5 W/// ee the American Beauty —about seventy- Every other girl is commonplace and hurting, then shortly you lift that bother. 
: ary ar mn eight different varieties of herself. The humdrum; me some corn or callus right off, root and all, 
’ es Duke's son and the son of a cycle of And you think you'd like to stay, without one bit of pain or soreness, Truly! 
aoe : Earls had better sit up and take notice. For a lifetime and a day, s y 
Os = os ee - ee aoe company of dainty little Yum No humbug! 
iner St Paul. If you get down before um”), ,° * 

4 auo 10 a. m. you will see her. You can know its “Silver Clog Dance Girls,” and — lest Tiny bottle of “Freezone” costs 
her by her beautiful, far-away expres- we forget — its “ Fitzsimmons, the Lobster.” few cents at any drug storo 
sion that looks like heaven through the Those were the days of “In Gay New York,” 
small end of a telescope. She will also “The Passing Show,” “The Merry World,” 
be wearing a bunch of violets; likely a and “Yankee Doodle Dandy,” with its 
bunch as big as a young market basket. “College Chappies,” its “Incubator Bat- 

Take one and eat it pensively. It’s the talion,” its “Gay Studio Belles.” Small 
Write for “L’art de lg Toilette” to thing the fashion. She does it her- wonder that such stellar beauties as Paula 
self. It’s her manner. Edwardes, Catherine Linyard, Theresa 

‘on BORGFELDT & CO. NEW YORK “Anyway, she is the most beautiful Vaughn, Camille D’Arville and Gladys Wal- aR i oneal 
thing that breathes. George Lederer lis had to give the chorus battle in the Peach 

-—— picked her out, one by one, from ail the Sweepstakes; that such illustrious comiques Send Your Name and We'll 


most beautiful women in America. as Thomas Q. Seabrooke, Jimmie Powers, | § 
Get Your Favorite Magazine There are no more Leautifui girls on Walter Jones, Richard Carle, Jeff De An- Send You a Lachnite 


ata Bargain Price / earth than these.” gelis, the eminent Dan Daly, and Dave War- ee as Pe a sold 


field had to struggle doubly hard to get the 
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to let the public for a moment forget the was consisting largely in permitting mysclf 








| thinks she is in danger — if she seems help- merely the rememoration of my luscious 


prettiness of his girls. “A pretty girl,” he to be interrupted. Did I detect a lugubrious 
| says, “always seems prettier to a man if he criticism in his features, or was that look 
less.” So he spread rumors that fair Virginia ten-cent cigarro which erst he had cozened 
Earle was receiving poisoned candy trom a out of me and which his bourgeois tongue 


jilted suitor and made out her briefly incapa- had failed to appreciate. Ah well, thought 3 - 
Y E m citating cold to be “a serious case of aconite I, let bygones be bygones: I am no elephant; From the Diaries of | 
ou Can a poisoning.” Every paper in the eastern I harbor no lingering grudge; I would let the CSS 
$100 $150 a Month part of Amevica printed the story and when, fellow have his way; I would ask him a ques- JOHN J. LEARY, J 
to wa on a few days later, Miss Earle’s sniffles got tion and let him, too, have his day in court. x... ne oe ade ae whe Be wy eet 
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gers URKISH tobacco is the best cigarette 

eee tobacco grown on earth. Needless to 
argue that point—it’s the world’s verdict. 
Like the best of everything, the best. 

) Turkish tobaccos are costly. 

> If the 100% pure Turkish tobaccos of which 

acl MURAD is made were cheap in price, there would 

| be but few other kinds of cigarettes smoked. 

= 

‘= You can test the aristocracy of a cigarette by the quality and 

” quantity of Turkish it contains — the more Turkish of superior quality 





torn 


used, the better the cigarette. 
MURAD is 100% Turkish of the purest and best varieties grown. 


Could any cigarette be more? 









That is why MURAD costs 
more than ordinary cigarettes. 


That is why MURAD is 


Supreme. 








“Judge for yourself—!” 








Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
and Egyptian ¢ igarettes in the World 
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Djer-Kiss Talc— e 

















A une sorcerie féerique 
seulement pouvez-vous 
attribuer le charme de 
mon tale Djer-Kiss— 


captivant dans son ex- 


quisité, captivant dans 


son charme francais. 


Kerkoff, Paris 


Translation To faerie 
magic alone can you im- 
pute the charm of my 
Djer-Kiss ‘Talc—captivat- 
ing in its exquisiteness, 
captivating in its French 


grace. 


the warm summer through 


Made in Paris, Djer-Kiss Talc brings 
to you quite lair exquis, a fascination so 
quite Parisian. And what a softness 
and purity—what a fragrance of refine- 
ment! With what smoothness apres 
le bain! With what a soothingness in 
warm weather ! 

Surely, Mademoiselle, more than ever 
you will love this unusual French Talc 
—DjerKiss Talc—the warm summer 
through. 


In return for fifteen cents, the Alfred H. Smith Company, 
30 West 34th Street, New York City, will be happy to 
send you samples of Djer-Kiss Extract, Face Powder and Sachet. 


EXTRACT 
SACHET 


er- 


‘Made in France* 


FACE POWDER 
TOILET WATER 


VEGETALE 
SOAP wv TALC 


LSS 


*ROUGE *LIP STICK *CREAM 








*Made in America with 
Djer-Kiss Concentré from France 


£2 Sones 
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